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“ Arunachala ! Thou dost 
root out the ego of those 
who meditate on Thee in 
the Heart, Oh Aruna- 
chala.” 

—The Martial Garland of 
Letters, Verse 1. 
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“Arunachala! Thou dost root out the ego of those 
who meditate on Thee in the heart, Oh Arunachala!” 


—The Marital Garland of Letters, Verse 1. 
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“THE MOUNTAIN PATH’ 


The aim of this journal is to set forth the traditional wisdom of all religions ang 
all ages, especially as testified to by their saints and mystics, and to clarify the path, 
available to seekers in the conditions of our modern world. 


Contributions for publication should be addressed to ‘The Editor, The Mountain Path, Sn. 
Ramanasramam, Tiruvannamalai, Madras State’, They should be in English and typed with 
double spacing. Contributions not published will be returned on request. 


The editor is not responsible for statements and opinions contained in signed articles. 


No payment is made for contributions published. Anything herein published may be re. 


printed elsewhere without fee provided due acknowledgement is made and the editor is previously 
notified. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


“SRI RAMANASRAMAM CHARITIES, TIRUVANNAMALAI ” is a newly registered 
body under the Societies Registration Act XXI of 1860 with the following objects :— 


1. To construct an AUDITORIUM AND LIBRARY and a Reading Room. 


2. To hold discourses periodically, sometimes daily, on Indian Philosophy and 
Culture including those relating to Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi. 


3. To house books and periodicals on Eastern and Western Philosophy and depict- 
ing different cultural aspects of life in India and other countries. 


To be a centre for the diffusion of Spiritual Knowledge. 


5. To run a school where the students are taught Sanskrit, English, Tamil, Vedas 
and Upanishads and Mathematics etc. and given free boarding and lodging 
(VEDA PATASALA). 


6. To run a DISPENSARY where medical attention is given free of charge. 


In carrying out the above objects of general public utility, the Association shall 
not undertake the carrying on of any activity for profit. | 


The benefits of the Association will be open to all without any disqualification’ 
by reason only of religion, community, caste, creed, race or sex. 


On this body being registered on 28-10-1968, the Central Board of Revenue, Gov- 
ernment of India, New Delhi, in their Notification, F. No. 69/17/63-I.T. dated 19th 
November 1963, have decided that donations made to SRI RAMANASRAMAM CHA- 
RITIES, TIRUVANNAMALAI, MADRAS STATE, would be entitled to the benefit of the 
exemption under Sec. 88 of the Income-tax Act, 1961 in the hands of donors, subject to, 
the limits specified therein and the donations will also be exempted from Gift Taz. | 
The Management of Sri Ramanasramam appeal to the public in general and to 
the devotees of Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi to contribute liberally to the “ SRI 
RAMANASRAMAM CHARITIES, TIRUVANNAMALAI” so as to enable them to carry. 
on the objects specified above. 


It may please be noted that all remittances to Sri Ramanasramam Charities bY 
Cheques, Drafts or Money Orders should be made payable to SRI RAMANASRAMA™ 
CHARITIES only, specifying in the M.O. coupon or the enclosing letter under which of 
the following the Donation is to be treated : 


(a) A/c. Auditorium and Library ; (b) A/c. Veda Patasala ; (c) A/c. Dispensary 


T. N. VENKATARAMAN, 
President. 





Messages 


HIS HOLINESS SRI JAGADGURU MAHA- 
SAMSTHANAM, Sharada Peetham of Sringeri. 


His Holiness was very glad to know you 
are starting publication of a quarterly jour- 
nal entitled “The Mountain Path” from 
January 1964 and that its aims are “to set 
forth the traditional wisdom of all religions 
and of all ages especially as testified to by 
their saints and mystics.” 


His Holiness is pleased to convey His 
Blessings for success of your journal. 


DR. S. RADHAKRISHNAN, President, Indian 
Republic, Rashtrapati Bhavan, New Delhi-4 


I am glad to receive your letter and know 
that from January 1964 you are starting a 
Quarterly Journal “The Mountain Path”... . 


I wish you success in your endeavour. 


With best wishes. 


# » # 


SRI BISNURAM MEDHI, Governor of Madras, 
Raj Bhavan, Madras. 


I thank you for your letter of the 15th 
October 1963. I am happy to know that under 
the auspices of Sri Ramanasramam, it is 
proposed to publish a quarterly journal called 
“The Mountain Path”. If it preaches the 
fundamental unity of all religions and the 
message of universal love to mankind, it will 
have served a useful purpose. I wish the 
quarterly every success. 


= * = 


SRI V. V. GIRI, Governor of Kerala, Raj Bhavan, 
Trivandrum. 


It is only in the fitness of things that Sri 
Ramanasramam has decided to bring out a 
quarterly publication “The Mountain Path” 
to impart the spiritual knowledge and age- 
old wisdom which the seekers and seers have 
been espousing in all countries and ages. Sri 
Ramana Maharshi, the Sage of Arunachala, 


taught ihe message of universal brotherhood 
and goodwill among all. The realisation of 
the ' Brahman’ is not beyond us, An aspi- 
rant yearning to learn, understand and follow 
the great truih ‘Thou Art That’ becomes 
liberated. 


I am sure your journal will be doing a dis- 
tinct service in propagating the need for inter- 
veligious harmony and awakening the hidden 
treasures of Godliness in every individual. 


DR. C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, Vice-Chancellor, 
Annamalai University, “ Delisle”, Ootacamund. 


Sri Ramana Maharshi was one of the 
authentic Seers that have appeared from time 
to time in India whose mission was to enable 
people to recover their menial poise and to 
give them guidance on the fundamental 
problems of existence. 


I am very glad that a quarterly journal 
entitled “The Mountain Path” is about to be 
started and I wish it all suecess and pros- 
perity, 


SRI C. R. PATTABHI RAMAN, Union Deputy 
Minister, Labour & Employment and Planning, 
New Delhi. 


I am glad that the Quarterly “Mountain 
Path” under the editorship of Sri Arthur 
Osborne, is being started. I wish the endea- 
vour all success. 


As eternal and ‘sanathan’ as our ancient 
Dharma, are the writings about Sri Ramana 
Maharshi because he was a realised soul. 
Everyone who comes across Ramana litera- 
ture is bound to be happy and elevated. 


May the journal grow from strength to 
strength and may it be given to you all to- 


carry on your good work for many years to 
ae 


come, 
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SRI M. BHAKTAVATSALAM, Chief Minister, MATAJI (MOTHER KRISHNA BAI) OF ANANI 
Government of Madras, Fort St. George, ASHRAM, Kanhangad, S. Rly. 


Madras. Pujya Mataji got your loving letter of t 


15th instant and has noted that you al 
starting the publication of a quarterly joy 
nal “The Mountain Path” which wil 
edited by Sri Arthur Osborne. ... 

She sends her good wishes and prays į 
the complete success of the journal. 


The teachings of Sri Ramana Maharshi 
take their rank among the great scriptures 
which, embodying the Truth and the percep- 
tions of seers, shed light on the path of 
earnest aspirants. The advent of a new 
journal shedding new light on the teachings 
of Sri Maharshi will be welcomed not merely 


by the devotees of Sri Bhagavan, but by _ F f 
every one who has faith in the spiritual tra- MOTHER RAMA DEVI (OF MANGALORR 


Aitionsio® India. Camp: Bangalore. 


* 


It is heartening to observe that you haj 
embarked upon the publication of a religioj 
journal for the furtherance of the cause || 
spirituality. | 

Dissemination of ancient wisdom throu 
_.. I am glad to know that you are shortly the medium of a journal is one of the ed 


A = and effective means of service available] 
oing to start a Quarterly journal. 
E j g Q 4 doers of good. 


Association with elevating thoughts is tl 


SRI L. N. BIRLA, Birla House, New Delhi. 


* * * avenue to self-purification, It provides od 
ditions congenial to the awakening of 4 
SRI C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, T, Nagar, Madras. hidden potentialities of the human mind, 


Let your journal serve as a path-finder 

I have read the aim of the journal that is weary minds in the pilgrimage to the sact 
being inaugurated. The aim deserves the shrine of supreme beatitude. 

co-operation of all good and wise men. 





Blessings and best wishes. 








“THE MOUNTAIN PATH” 


(A Quarterly, issued from Sri Ramanasramam) 


‘The Mountain Path’, a quarterly journal, is issued from this Ashram 
as one means of maintaining the high spiritual and intellectual level that 
Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi’s teaching demands. The aim of this 
journal will be to set forth the traditional wisdom of all religions and all 
ages, especially as testified to by their saints and mystics, and to clarify 
the paths available to seekers in the conditions of our modern world. 








We hope that devotees of Sri Maharshi and others also who are drawn 
to the perennial spiritual wisdom will lend us their support. 


We also find that many devotees who are able to come to Tiruvanna- 
malai only rarely or not at all, are eager for Ashram news. For their 
benefit we shall issue an Ashram news bulletin as a supplement to each 
issue. Usually this will be a small part of the journal ; however, in this 
issue, we wish to bring readers up-to-date with an account of the 
Maharshi’s nirvana and of Ashram developments since then. 





Won 


T. N. VENKATARAMAN, 
Publisher. 














BHAGAVAN SRI RAMANA MAHARSHI 
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TO THOSE WITH LITTLE DUST pA 


[EDITORIAL] 


It is related (and the story is no less 
significant whether historically true or not) 
hat after attaining Enlightenment the 
3uddha’s first impulse was to abide in the 
ffulgence of Bliss without turning back to 
‘convey the incommunicable to mankind. 
[Then he reflected: “Some there are who 
ire clear-sighted and do not need my teach- 
ng, and some whose eyes are clouded with 
lust who will not heed it though given, but 
etween these two there are also some with 
ut little dust in their eyes, who can be 
lelped to see; and for the sake of these I 
vill go back among mankind and teach.” It 
s for those with little dust in their eyes 
hat this journal is intended. 


Its purpose is to show that there is a more 
atisfactory state than that of ignorant, con- 
used, unguided, frustrated modern man, and 

higher, more satisfying and more durable 


Iternative for him than any provided by 
yealth or lu 
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to it can bring a peace of mind and sense 
of well being not otherwise attainable. 
Mystics have often had unsought glimpses 
of a higher or the highest state; those who | 
are psychic have out-of- Gak) and othe 
experiences closed to the ordinary man ; b 
ali this is of little importance in the que 
for Realization. Such powers or experiences 
may be a help at certain stages of certain 
types of path, but they may also be a inde Pa 
rance and distraction, like the sirens whom 
Odysseus heard but against whom he made 
his crew plug their ears. If the pleasures of 
the physical woud are seductive, those of 
CSE 


Christ said that if a man attains t 
dom of heaven all else shall be 
him ; but that is after attainin 


“The guest is no ere 
ous for those ‘who 
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of and identification with the Self that has 
the faculties. 


It is very hard, perhaps impossible, to say 
who can and will understand. It has certainly 
nothing in common with intellectual ability 
as commonly understood. Indeed, the scrip- 
tures of the various religions agree in warn- 
ing that neither intellect nor learning is any 
qualification. They also can be a hindrance. 
“Tt is rather the unlearned who are saved 
than those whose ego has not yet subsided 
in spite of their learning.”! “The hum- 
ble knowledge of oneself is a surer way to 
God than deep researches after science.”* 
A scientist can fail to understand spiritual 
science, a philosopher be unreceptive to the 
Perennial Philosophy, a psychologist remain 
ignorant of what underlines the mind. On the 
other hand, a spiritual Master may or may 
not be an intellectual: Ramana Maharshi 
was, but Sri Ramakrishna was an ecstatic 
with the mind rather of a peasant than a 
philosopher, while St. Ignatius Loyola was 
temperamentally so averse to study that it 
required immense effort for him to gain the 
degree without which the Church would not 
allow him to teach, and he was middle-aged 
before he did so. 


1 Collected Works of Ramana Maharshi, Sup- 
plementary Forty Verses, v. 36. Rider & Co., and 
Sri Ramanasramam. 


2The Imitation of Christ by Thomas A Kempis. 
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A Master may feel who are his people ang 
draw them to him, but even that is no gua- 
rantee of a good outcome to the quest : Judas 
was among the closest followers of Christ 
and Devadatta among those of Buddha, while 
Mohammed is told in the Quran: “ You can- 
not save those whom you will but those 
whom God wills.” 


What. is required is rather willingness to 
open one’s heart to the truth, to surrender 
onself, give up one’s ego, conceive of the | 
possibility of its non-existence, give up one’s 
life for Christs sake. That is why the Quran | 
speaks of unbelievers rather as perverse | 
than ignorant, saying that even if an angel | 
from heaven came down to explain to them | 
they would not listen. | 


Theoretical understanding is not enough. | 
Neither is belief in the sense of a conviction 
that this or that will happen after death. 
What is needed is to set one’s hand to the 
plough, as Christ put it, to undertake the 
true alchemy, transmuting the dross in one’s | 
nature to gold. This is the quest of the San- | 
graal, the search for the elixir of life, the | 
eternal youth of the Spirit. It is the path- 
way of the heroes, the way from trivialities | 
to grandeur. Its consummation is like wak- | 


ing up from a dream into the ever-existent 
Reality. | 


THE FEW | 


By ARTHUR OSBORNE | 


No argument can pierce the shuttered mind. | 

Let truth shine forth resplendent as the sun, | 

Still, crouched in their dark corner, will they find 

Some guttering candle till life’s day be done. 

Even though we sang like angels in their ear 
They would not hear. 


Those only in whose heart some inkling dwells, 
Grown over though it be, crushed down, denied, 
Will greet the pealing of the golden bells 
And welcome truth when all around deride. 
Yet sight has laid a debt upon their will 

Not all fulfil. 
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THE FEW 


For even of those who see, only a few 
Will have the intrepid wisdom to arise 
And barter time’s false values for the true, 
Making their life a valiant enterprise 
To vindicate their heritage long lost, 

Nor count the cost. 


And out of that so noble fellowship 

Questing the Graal upon the mountain lip 

Well is it if it meet the expectant lip 

Of even one persistently who seeks. 

Yet is this quest the glory and the goal 
Of the awakened soul. 


All religions postulate the three fundamentals, the world, the soul 
and God, but it is only the one Reality that manifests itself as these 
three. One can say ‘The three are really three’ only as long as the ego 
lasts. Therefore to inhere in one’s own Being, where the ‘I’ or ego is 
dead is the perfect state. 

—Ramana Maharshi—Forty Verses, v. 2. 


* * * * 


The entire world is God: This is the core of my teaching. First 
banish egotism ; then you will come up to this test. Would you like to 
know the core of Divine Wisdom ? This is my certain answer. Tuka says: 


Rise above the mind to destroy the ego. 
° — TUKARAM. 


* * * * 


The result of Knowledge is identity with all ; the result. of ignorance 
is identity with the limited being of one’s body. 


— Shankara, Commentary on the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 


* * * * 


The Atman (Self) is never born and never dies. It is beyond time, 


unborn, permanent and everlasting. It does not die when the body dies. 


— Kathopanishad. 
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THE MOUNTAIN PATH 


By M. BHAKTAVATSALAM 
(Chief Minister of Madras) 


‘The Mountain Path’ that Sri Ramanasramam, Tiruvannamalai, 
are publishing deserves to be a great success, since the quarterly journai 
aims at setting forth and maintaining the high spiritual and intellectual 
level that Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi’s teaching demands. 


It is evident that the ‘Mountain’ in the caption denotes ‘ Arunachala ’ 
and the ‘Path’ is the Ramana-Path, i.e. the Path of Self-Enquiry. 


The Mountain Arunachala is the achala tattwa, commonly known 
as nischala tattwa, upon which, as the screen, runs the entire panorama 
of manifestation. Seeing the pictures, forgetting the screen, he who 
sees is in delusion. With the realisation that the screen alone IS, comes 
the Peace of Being, born out of the understanding of Truth. This reali- 
sation that the nischala tattwa alone is the ever present Present, is 
screened off by avidya (ignorance). This avidya, the knot between chit 
and achit, is cut asunder by the smruthi (recollection of the highest), 
also known as druva smruthi. This smruthi (remembrance) is Aruna- 
chala-smruthi, which made the boy Venkataraman into Bhagavan Sri 
Ramana Maharshi, who blessed us all with his benign Presence for over 
50 years from Tiruvannamalai. 


In his pure Transcendental Existence, he imparted to us the import 
of nija mowna bhava of Lord Dakshinamurthi. He was a living commen- 
tary on the Upanishadic Truth and with his plenary experience, he 
attracted the elite of all religions and creeds to him to confirm to them 
that in realisation of That, as it is, is the fulfilment ‘of all religions and 
philosophies. k 


“The Mountain Path’ will help us in this druva smruthi, perpetual 
recollection of the highest Truth. I trust in course of time it will become 
a monthly. 


The management of Sri Ramanasramam deserves to be congratu- 
fated on launching this journal, as a means of fulfilling Sri Maharshi’s 
Will, of making Sri Ramanasramam a centre wherefrom will radiate the 
Light of Sri Maharshi’s teaching and also upon choosing as its Editor 
Mr. Arthur Osborne who really knows the Maharshi and his teachings 
and in addition has very good experience in the field of journalism. 


LETTERS TO A BROTHER—i 


REMAIN WHERE YOU ARE 


By NAGAMMA 


Nagamma is an Andhra lady who was living here in the lifetime of Bhagavan. Her brother 
also is a great devotee but could pay only occasional visits here, as he was the manager of a 


Bank in Madras. 


Therefore Nagamma formed the habit of writing him reports of the doings 


and sayings of Bhagavan. Some of these letiers have been put together as a book and published 
by the Ashram,1 but what follows has not yet been published in English. 


At a quarter to ten this morning, just as 
Bhagavan was getting up to go for his usual 
short mid-morning walk, an Andhra young 
man approached the couch and 
“ Swami, I have come here because I want 
to perform tapas (austerities) and don’t 
know what would be a good place for it. I 
will go for the purpose wherever you tell 
me.” 


Bhagavan did not answer. He was stoop- 
ing down rubbing his legs and knees, as he 
often does before beginning to walk, on ac- 
count of the rheumatism in them, and was 
smiling quietly to himself. We, of course, 
were waiting eagerly for what he would 
say. A moment later he took the staff that 
he uses to steady himself in walking and, 
looking at the young man, said: “How can 
I tell you where to stay ? It is best to stay 
where you are.” And with a smile he went 
out. 


The young man was bewildered. “ What 
is the meaning of this?” he exclaimed. 
“ Being an elderly person I thought he would 
teli me some holy place where I could stay, 
but instead of that he tells me to say where 
Iam. I am now near this couch. Does that 
mean that I should stay here? Was it to 
receive such a reply that I approach him ? 
- Is this a matter for joking ? ” 


One of the devotees took him out of the 
hall and explained: “ Eyen when Bhagavan 
says something in a light vein there is always 


1See the Ashram Book list published in 
“Ashram Bulletin’, in this issue. 


said :. 


10th Sept., 1947 


seme deep meaning in it. Where the feeling 
‘I’ arises is one’s Self. Tapas means know- 
ing where the Self is and abiding there. For 
that one has to know who one is ; and what 
then does it matter where one stays ? That 
is what he meant.” He thus pacified the 
young man and sent him away. 


Similarly, some one asked yesterday : 
“Swami, how can we find the Atma?” 


“You are in the Atma, so how can there 
be any difficulty in finding it?” Bhagavan 
replied. 


“You say that I am in the Atma, but. 
where exactly is that Atma,” the questioner 
persisted. 


“Tf you abide in the heart and search 
patiently you will find it.” 


The questioner still seemed unsatisfied and 
made the rather curious objection that there 
was no room in his heart for him to stay 
in it. > 


Bhagavan turned to one of the devotees 
sitting there and said, smiling : “ Look how 
he worries about where Atma is! What can 
I tell him? What is Atma? It is all-per- 
him to stay. What can I do? To say that 
there is no room in the heart after filling it 
full of vasanas (inherent tendencies and 
cravings) is like grumbling that there is no 
Toom to sit down in a house as big as Ceylon. 
If all the junk is thrown out won't there be 


“vading- When I tell him that it is called 


“Heart” he says there is no room in it for 


Pp gg NET GR 
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room ? The body itself is junk. These people 
are like some one who fills all the rooms of 
his house chock full of junk which is not 
necessary for his body and then complains 
that there is no room for his body in it. In 
the same way they fill the mind with all 
sorts of vasanas and then say there is no 
room for the Self in it. If all the vasanas 


THE MOUNTAIN PATH 


are swept away and thrown out there will | 


be plently of room and it will all be Atma, 
Then there will be no such thing as a sepa- 
rate ‘I’, so what need then for room, or 
who would occupy the room? Instead of 


seeking the Self they say ‘no room! no 


room,!’, just like shutting your eyes ang 
saying there is no sun. What can be done?» 


NOTE ON NAMES 


The names ‘Bhagavan Sri Ramana 
Maharshi’ and ‘ Arunachala’ will occur fre- 
quently in this journal. We are therefore 
inserting a note on their meaning and pro- 
nunciation for those readers who are not 
familiar with them. 


‘Sri? pronounced ‘Shree’ is a Sanskrit 
honorific signifying ‘ blessed’ or ‘ auspicious’. 
It has now lost much of its meaning and 
come to be used before names, much like 
‘Mr.’ in English. Before the name of a Swa- 
mi or holy place, however, it still has its ori- 
ginal connotation. 


“Ramana” is an abbreviation of the per- 
sonal name Venkataramana. The accent is 
on the first syllable. 


‘Maharshi’ is a contraction of ‘Maha- 
rishi’, meaning the “Great Rishi’ or “Great 
Sage’. The accent is on the second syllable. 


‘ Bhagavan’ is the word commonly used 
for ‘God’. It is applied by common consent 


to one who is recognized as a Divine Incar- | 


nation and is the same as the appellation of 
the Buddha which is commonly rendered in 
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English as ‘The Blessed One’. It was usual | 
to address the Maharshi in the third person 


as ‘ Bhagavan’. 


He accepted this usage and | 


sometimes referred to himself so. The accent | 
is on the first and last syllables, the second | 


being slurred over. 


Various meanings are assigned to ‘ Aruna- | 


chala’, the name of the sacred Hill. The 
third and last vowels are long, the accent 
being mainly on the third. | 


A remark may also be in place on the form 
“Ramanasramam’, which may confuse some 
readers. The word ‘ashram’ has found its | 
way into English dictionaries and is there- 
fore the correct English form, whether a cor- | 
rect transliteration of the Sanskrit or not; 
however, ‘asramam’ is the Tamil form, and 

| 
| 


this ashram is registered under that name, 1 
which is therefore used for its address. £ 


OUTSIDE THE SCRIPTURES 


By DR. T. N. KRISHNASWAMI 


A special transmission outside the scriptures ; 

No dependence upon words or letters : 

Direct pointing at the heart of man ; 

Seeing into one’s own nature, and the attainment of Liberation. 


These are the reflections of a traveller on 
the Mountain Path laid down by the Mahar- 
shi. The Maharshi’s wordless doctrine is 
unlike the usual traditional teachings. There 
are no creeds to be elaborated, so there is 
no need for preaching. There is nothing 
for the mind to theorize or philosophize 
about. What is needed is immediate, intui- 
tive understanding of the heart. “ The 
intricate maze of philosophy of the various 
schools is said to clarify matters and to re- 
veal the Truth, but in fact it creates con- 
fusion where none need exist. To under- 
stand anything there must be the Self. The 
Self is obvious. So why not remain as the 
Self? What need to explain the non- 
self?” 1 


What the seeker has to do is rather to 
unlearn and let go all his preconceived ideas 
about the Self. Indeed, the Maharshi has 
been known to say that in the end even the 
scriptures must be given up and unlearn- 
SAMA seriptures without exception pro- 
claim that for attaining salvation the mind 
should be subdued. And once one knows 
that control of the mind is their final aim, 
it is futile to make an interminable study 
of them. What is required for such control 
is actual enquiry into oneself by self-inter- 
Togation: ‘Who am I?’ How can this 
enquiry in quest of the Self be made by 
means of a study of the scriptures ? ” 2 


1The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi in his own 
Words, p. 15, Rider & Co., edition, p. 10, Sri 
Ramanasramam edition. 


2 Ibid., p. 63/75, 


This reminds one of Chuang Tsu’s saying 
that if one gets rid of small wisdom great 
wisdom comes in. 


There are no precepts for special auste- 
rities, while at the same time indulgence is 
not condoned. The question always is: who 
is it that seeks all this. To refer a second 
time to a Taoist Sage, it is like Lee Tsu’s 
story of the animal trainer who subdued his 
tigers (the vasanas) by treating them quite 
impersonally, neither gratifying their desires 
nor provoking their anger. 


All thinking is out of place as a means 
of sadhana. It is not one’s true nature, It 
creates all errors and, what is worst of all, 
creates, as the father of them a false entity, 
the ago or individual being. “ Concentra- 
tion is not thinking of one thing. On the 
contrary it is excluding all thoughts, since 
all thoughts obstruct the sense of one’s true 
being. All efforts are to be directed simply 
to removing the veil of ignorance.”3 


The Maharshi says that the Self is not in 
books ; if it were anybody might become a 
Sage by study. Also it is not in any hermi- 
tage, and going to live in solitude will not 
help. “Why do you think you are a house- 
holder? The similar thought. that you are 
a sannyasin will haunt you even if you go 
forth as one. Whether you continue in the 
household or renounce it and go to live in 
the forest, your mind haunts you. The ego 
is the source of thought. It creates the 
body and the world and makes you think of 


3 Ibid., p. 127/160. 
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being a householder. If you renounce it 
will only substitute the thought of renuncia- 
tion for that of family and the environment 
of the forest for that of the household. But 
the mental obstacles are always there for 
you. They even increase greatly in the new 
surroundings. Change of environment is no 
help. The one obstacle is the mind and this 
must be overcome whether in the home or 
in the forest. If you can do it in the forest, 
why not in the home? So why change the 
environment? Your efforts can be made 
even now, whatever be the environment.” 
Nor is the Self something to be attained at 
some future date. “No one is ever away 
from his Self, and therefore everyone is in. 
fact Self-realized ; only—and this is the 
great mystery—people do not know this and 
want to realize the Self. Realization con- 
sists only in getting rid of the false idea 
that one is not realized. It is not anything 
new to be acquired. It must already exist 
or it would not be eternal, and only what 
is eternal is worth striving for”5 


All doctrines are made by the ego and for 
the ego. The ego flourishes on them. But 
on the Maharshi’s path the very existence 
of the ego is denied right from the start, 
both that of the teacher and that of the 
“taught. “There is no ego. If there were 
you would have to admit of two selves in 
you. Therefore there is no ignorance. If 
you enquire into the Self, ignorance, which 
is already non-existent, will be found not 
to exist and you will say that it has fled.”6 


Is there anything in the human body that: 
can be called ‘I’? There are mental and 
vital processes but investigation reveals no 
person there to be designated as ‘I’.” 


The negative process consists of intellec- 
tually eliminating the not-I so that one can 
see that he who eliminates everything else 
cannot eliminate himself. Such intellectual 
investigation may prepare the way for Self- 
enquiry but is not the enquiry itself. 


4Ibid., p. 78/94. 
5Ibid., p. 23/21. 
6Ibid., p. 25/23. 
7It will be observed that this is the same aa 


the Buddhist doctrine of ‘anatta’, (Editor). 


J anuary 


“Visitor : I begin with asking myself 
‘Who am I?’ and eliminate the body By 
not-I, the breath as not-I, the mindi as not] 
but then I am unable to proceed further, 


“Bhagavan: Well, that is all right so 
far as the mind goes. Your process is only 
mental. . The Truth cannot be directly 
indicated ; that is why this mental process 
is used. You see, he who eliminates all the 
not-I cannot eliminate the ‘I’. In order to 
be able to say ‘I am not this’ or ‘I an 
That’ there must be the ‘I’ to say it. This 
‘I’ is only the ego or the IJ-thought. After 
the rising up of this I-thought all other 
thoughts arise. The I-thought is therefore 
the root thought. If the root is pulled out) 
the rest is at the same time uprooted. There. | 
fore seek the root ‘I’; question yourself: 
‘Who am I?’; find out the source of the 
‘I’. Then all these problems will vanish 
and the pure Self alone will remain.’’8 | 


Why was the Maharshi so against, 
thought ? Why was he not satisfied with 
mental investigation ? Because it cannot se 
beyond itself. It is created by the ego and 
therefore cannot pierce to the Self under- 
lying the ego. But will its renunciation no!’ 
result in a mere blank? It can; that i 
what happens in deep sleep. But it can 
also result in awakening into pure Sat-Chit- | 
Ananda, Being-Consciousness-Bliss. This 35) 
what is called Realization. “Absence oll 
thought does not mean a blank, There must 
be some one to be aware of that blank’ 
Knowledge and ignorance pertain only to the, 
mind and are in duality, but the Self is be- 
yond them both. It is pure Light. There! 
is no need for one Self to see another 
There are no two selves. What is not sell 


is mere non-Self and cannot see the Self 
The Self has no sight or hearing ; it lies bg 
yond them, all alone, as pure Conscious 


| 


ness.””9 








Then does one who has realized the Se 
remain absorbed in pure, formless Cons¢! 
ousness, oblivious of any outer world? Hi 
can; that is the state of trance known 2 


8Ibid., p. 117/146-7, 
9Ibid., p. 25/23, 
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nirvikalpa samadhi. But he need not. Full 
and complete Realization involves return to 
formal consciousness also, with full precep- 
tion of the outer world, not as a self-sub- 
sistent reality but as a manifestation of the 
Self. The mind and senses can still cognize ; 
when one says that the mind is dead, that 
means only that it no longer presumes to 
imagine, create or originate, as it formerly 
did. This is the state the Maharshi was in. 
It is known as sahaja samadhi. 


“To those who have not realized the Self, 
as well as to those who have, the word ‘T° 
refers to the body, but with this difference, 
that, for those who have not realized, the 
‘I’ is confined to the body, whereas, for 
those who have realized the Self within the 
body, the ‘I’ shines as the limitless Self, 


“To those who have not realized as well 
as to those who have, the world is real. But 
to those who have not realized Truth is 
adapted to the measure of the world, where- 
as to those who have, Truth shines as the 
Formless Prefection and as the Substratum 
of the world. This is all the difference bet- 
ween them.”10 


Why is the Maharshi so insistent against 
the ego? Because the ego is the usurper 
that claims to be the Self, the mask that 
conceals the Reality. Its elimination is the 
only way to realization of the true Self that 
underlies it. The seeker has no alternative, 
There can be no chick unless the egg-shell 
is broken. The true Self cannot be realized 
until the false is renounced. Therefore, the 
Maharshi says, since this is ultimately neces- 
sary, why not start with it straight away ; 
since you must finally remain as the Self, 
why not do so from the start ; since other 
paths will lead you roundabout and finally 
face you with the alternative of Self or 
pseudo-self, why not go direct and face it 
here and now? “ This is the direct method. 
All other methods are practised while re- 
taining the ego and therefore many doubts 
arise and the ultimate question still remains 
to be tackled in the end. But in thjs method 





10“ Forty verses on Reality”, vv. 17-18, from 


The Collected Works of Ramana Maharshi, 
Rider & Co.. London, and Sri Ramanasramam, 
Tiruvannamalai. 
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the final question is the only one and is 
raised from the very beginning...... Be- 
cause every kind of path except Self-en- 
quiry presupposes the retention uf the mind 
as the instrument for following it, and can- 
not be followed without the mind. The ego 
may take different and more subtle forms 
at different stages of one’s practice but it is 
never destroyed. The attempt to destroy the 
ego or the mind by methods other than 
Self-enquiry is like a thief turning police- 
man to catch the thief that is himself. Self- 
enquiry alone can reveal the truth that 
neither the ego nor the mind really exists 
and enable one to realize the pure, undiffe- 


rentiated Being of the Self or the Abso- 
lute.” u 


Many hesitate and find this method too 
harsh, because of all renunciations this 
seems to them the most severe, renouncing 
not merely enjoyment but him who desires 
and enjoys it. But this is a wrong idea. If 
it were true, a Self-realized man such as 
the Maharshi would be the most miserable 
of men, whereas in fact he is the most 
happy, in pure, unbroken, unalloyed happi- 
ness, regardless of whether outer circum- 
stances seem favourable or unfavourable. 
This is because in renouncing the ego one 
really renounces nothing except a wrong 
conception of ‘I’, an error whose removal 
reveals the eternal Truth and unalloyed 
happiness that is one’s real nature. “ The 
individual being which identifies its exist- 
ence with that of the life in the physical 
body as ‘I? is called the ego. The Self, 
which is pure Consciousness, has no ego- 
sense about it. Neither can the physical 
body, which is inert in itself, have this ego- 
sense. Between the two, that is between the 
Self or pure Consciousness and the inert 
physical body, there arises mysteriously the 
ego-sense or ‘I’-notion, the hybrid which 
is neither of them, and this flourishes as an 
individual being. The ego or individual 
being is at the root of all that is futile and 
undesirable in life. Therefore it is to be 


destroyed by any possible means ; then > 


That which ever is alone remains resp 


11 The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi in 
own Words, P. 112/139-40, oe 


ee 
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dent. This is Liberation or Enlightenment 
or Self-Realization.”}2 


It is to remove this error that the Mahar- 
shi prescribes the enquiry ‘Who am I?’ 
from the very start. He had no graded 
methods. Nor did he grade his disciples 
according to seniority. Progress was an 
inner state which only he perceived. The 
aspirant is expected to understand that he 
does not know his self, to investigate into 
it in order to find out what it really is. He 
must see: “I am possessed of a wrong 
view of ‘I’. I ama slave of a pseudo-I. 
I should not take him for the real ‘I’ or 
lend him that name. This tragedy of wrong 
thinking has ‘brought on me the sickness of 
a wrong ‘I’. The. Maharshi has prescribed 
the right medicine to cure me. I am under 
the spell of the ego which has hypnotised 
and enslaved me. I myself gave it the power 
to do so by thoughtlessly bestowing my I- 
sense on it. By doing so I am helping it to 
rob me of my very Self.” Indeed, the 
Maharshi often referred to the story of 
King Janaka who, on attaining Realization, 
exclaimed: “Now I have caught the thief 
who has been robbing me all these years!” 


Why do I thus misplace my, I-sense? Be- 
cause I take sense-perceptions for true. I 
have to learn to realize the true ‘I’ which 
underlies mind and senses and the whole 
objective world. 


Man’s mind and senses are used to cog- 
nize objective things, but this talent is of 
no use for knowing the Self, in which there 
is no trace of objectivity. One cannot have 
a vision of the Self or know the Self as one 
knows another, because that would imply 
two selves in you, one to know the other. 
“You speak of a vision of Siva, but a vision 
always presumes an object. That implies 
the existence of a subject. The value of the 
vision is the same as that of the seer. That 
is to say the nature of the vision is on the 
same plane as that of the seer.” 13 “A vision 
of God is only a vision of the Self objecti- 
fied as the God of your particular faith. 





12 Ibid., p. 21/18. 
13 Ibid., p. 167/213. 


THE MOUNTAIN PATH 


J anuar 


What you have to do is to know the Self» Fi 
And to know the Self is only to know, to. 
be aware, to be. 


Devotee: When I seek the 


4 i 5) I See | 
nothing. 


Bhagavan: You say that because you are 
accustomed to identify yourself with the | 
body and sight with the eyes, but what i 
there to be seen? And by whom? Ani 
how ? There is only one Consciousness ani 
this, when it identifies itself with the body, 
projects itself through the eyes and sees the 
surrounding objects. The individual j 
limited to the waking state; he expects t 
see something different and uccepts thi 
authority of his senses. He will not admit 
that he who sees, the objects seen and the’ 
act of seeing are all manifestations of the 
same Consciousness—the ‘I-I’. Self-enquiry 
helps to overcome the illusion that the Seli 
is something to see. How do you recogniz 
yourself now ? Do you have to hold a mir 
ror up in front of yourself to recognize your: 
self ? The awareness is itself the ‘I’. Rea. 
lize it and that is the truth.”15 


However the ego is engrossed with seeing 
hearing, feeling and objective knowing. 1 
values these functions and considers then 
as belonging to the Self. Behind by thi 
view, one does not experience the brillianct) 
of the true ‘I’. One’s attention is to bt, 
drawn away from such objective perception 
to That with respect to which there is un 
knowingness.!6 If That were known and ex 
perienced as It is, It would be recognizel) 
as one’s very Self, and then the false ‘I 
would fade out. | 


The outer man is unreal and should 4 
made passive, a mere recipient of impres 
sions. Self-enquiry helps to do this. The 
journey is inwards through territory W 
known to the senses. | 








to reach one’s source. This is the on) 
worthy aim in life, the only goal worth see 
_ Pe 
14 Ibid., p- 168/215. 
15 Ibid., p. 24/22. 
16This expression recalls the title of the 14 
Century English mystic’s guide to aspiran 
The Cloud of Unknowing’. (Editor), 
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ing, the only use of life that can put an 
end to suffering and frustration and reveal 
the pure Bliss, the radiant .Consciousness, 
the unruffled Being that one really is. The 
weapon for doing this, on the Maharshi’s 
path, is concentration on the I-sense. This 
is not like other thoughts that come and go 
and can be dismissed at will. One’s atten- 
tion must be constantly drawn to feeling of 
pure awareness, pure consciousness of I-am- 
ness. At first this can be done only during 
concentrated sessions of Self-enquiry known 
loosely as ‘meditation’ but later the aware- 
ness of I-am-ness becomes an undercurrent 
underlying all one’s activities. This I-sense 
is the scent by tracing which to its source 
one reaches the Self, as a dog tracks out its 
master. 
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Am I worse than a dog? Steadfastly 
will I track Thee out and regain Thee, 
Oh Arunachala. 


(First of the ‘Five Hymns to Arunachala,’ 
verse 39,)17 


The Maharshi says that if one earnestly 
seeks the ‘I’, the false ‘I’ vanishes, leaving 
only the true to shine in all its prinstine 
glory. His teaching is based on his own ex- 
perience not on learning or reasoning, and 
nothing he says is for the sake of argument. 
What can be more heartening to the travel- 
ler on the Mountain Path ? 

17 The Collected Works of Ramana Maharshi, 


Rider & Co., London and Sri Ramanasramam, 
Tiruvannamalai. 


When the ego-sense of the individual me vanishes there springs up 
within me an endless current of ‘I-I’, conferring unique and transcen- 
dental bliss which engulfs all my knowledge and ends in Silence. How 


then can Silence be expressed ? 


* * 


— TAYUMANAVAR. 


* * 


It is only because of ignorance that the Self appears to be finite. 
When ignorance is destroyed the Self which does not admit of any 
multiplicity whatsoever, truly reveals Itself by Itself, like the sun when 


the cloud is removed. 


K * 


— SHANKARA. 


* * 


Although the scriptures proclaim ‘Thou art That’, it is only a sign 
of weakness of mind to meditate ‘I am That, not this’, because you are 
eternally That. What has to be done is to investigate what one really is 


and remain That. 


— Forty Verses on Reality ”, v. 32, from The Collected Works 
of Ramana Maharshi, Rider & Co., and Sri Ramanasramam. 


ASPECTS OF ISLAM—I 


IS SUFISM ISLAMIC ? 


By ABDULLAH QUTBUDDIN 


When a young Muslim seeks initiation into 
a Sufi order he will be shown the silsilah, 
that is the ‘chain’ or genealogical tree of 
the order, going back from sheikh to sheikh 
in unbroken line to the Prophet himself. 
True, many of these orders bear the names 
of the great Sufi saints of the 11th and 12th 
centuries of the Christian era— Abdul 
Qadir Jilani, Mu’inuddin Chishti, Ibn Arabi 
and others ; but although these grant build- 
ers impressed their own character on them, 
they had themselves been initiated into them 


and were re-adapting them; not creating 
new ones. 


4 If, however, he then takes a book on Isla- 
H mic history and culture from the library he 
will probably read that Sufism is an adap- 
tation of neo-Platonism and came into 
Islam several centuries after the Prophet. 
These two apparently contradictory state- 
ments may come as a great shock to him. 
Which is he to believe ? The armchair his- 
torian, who probably has an anti-spiritual 
bias in any case, will see no problem ; he 
will simply brush aside the testimony of the 
silsilah as forgery. But one who has felt 
the intense fervour of the Sufi quest for 
truth will not believe that it is based on 
falsehood ; nor could he follow it if he did. 



























Actually the problem melts away as soon 
as one remembers that Sufism is not a phi- 
losophy but a path, which is something 
very different. A philosopher who studies 
neo-Platonie and Sufi philosophy does not 
thereby become a Sufi, is not even training 
to be a Sufi, does not think of himself as a 
_ Sufi, while on the other hand a Sufi murid 
= or disciple is not called upon to study neo- 
s tonic or any other philosophy. He can 

f he has a bent. that way, but there is no 
obligation. It is important for him to under- 
stand the basic doctrine of tawhid, Oneness 
s interpreted by the Sufis, is the 


same as Identity or Advaita, but that is all. 
After that it is practice not theory that tj; 
needed. 


Even if philosophers had never formula). 
ed their theories at all, if there were m 
texts, no books, no theories, the basic mean. 
ing is contained in the shahada itself. 
“There is no god but God’, none worshipfi) 
but the One, no being but the Being, no sell 
but the Self. It is the same as that tre. 
mendous sentence in the Bhagavad Gita: 
“There is no existence of the unreal and n 
non-existence of the Real,” 1 and accordin 
to Islamic tradition it has been used witt 
full understanding as a weapon for fightin) 
the ‘ greater holy water’ from the beginning, 
Its implications were developed more spe 
cifically later—the burgeoning into voluplt 
ous form of what was latent is a stage i 
the growth of every religion—philosophet 
were delighted to find its essential truth 
elaborated by the Greeks, poets began i 
write rapturously about it, it became widel 
known where at first it had eschewed pub 
licity, but all this concerns the salik 4 
spiritual wayfarer very little. His task! 
not to theories about it but to use it. | 





From another angle also this guestion mê 
‘be asked, whether Sufism is Islamic ; fo 
there are groups in the West to-day whi 
propagate, under the name of Sufism, a 50 
of vague inter-religious mysticism. To ¢ 
this Sufism is a simple misuse of languad 
The term ‘Sufism’ has always been usé 
and is therefore correctly used, to indic 
‘tdsawwuf’, the traditional esoteric aspe 
of Islam transmitted down the centuries 
regular schools by direct decent from tê 
cher to disciple. Some of the Sufi sain 
may have spoken or behaved in a way 
shock the orthodox, but a saint often 4? 










1Ch. II, v. 16. 
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feel that society is too smug and needs shock 
treatment. Some of the orthodox, from 
their side, may have been blind to the eso- 
teric teachings of Islam and denied their 
orthodoxy, but that too is a phenomenon 
common to all religions. Plenty of Chris- 
tians are blind to Christian mysticism, and 
there have been Hindu dualists who have 
rejected Advaita and attacked Shankara- 
charya; but that does not mean that the 
via purgativa is not Christian or Vedanta 


If it is said that Liberation is of three kinds, 
form or with and without form, then let me tell y 
of the three forms of Liberation is the only 


— “ Forty Verses on Reality ”, 
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not Hindu or Sufism not Islamic. 
all lead to the same goal, but they 
rate paths till they get there. 

A new path independent of the religions 
has indeed been laid down in our age, but 
it required Bhagavan, that is God Incar- 
nate, to establish it. That does not mean 
that groups of men can produce a composite 
path; nor does it justify them in calling 
what they produce by an Islamic name and 
then denying that it is Islamic. 


They may 
are sepa- 


with form or without 
ou that the extinction 
true Liberation. 


v. 40, from The Collected Works 


of Ramana Maharshi, Rider & Co., and Sri Ramanasramam. 


Mind is the Buddha, while the 


cessation of conceptual thought is the 


Way. Once you stop arousing concepts and thinking in terms of existence 


and non-existence, long 
suchlike, you will find 


the Buddha is intrinsically 


and short, other and self. active and passive, and 
that your mind is intrinsically 


the Buddha, that 


Mind, and that Mind resembles a Void. 


— From The Zen Teaching of Huang Po, p. 67, 
translated by John Blofeld, Rider & Co. 


Ed 


Self-Realization does not depend on 
very nature is Awareness or Consciousness. 


# * 


any kind of consciousness ; its 


—Shankara, Introduction to Commentary on Kena Vakya. 


# 


Tinier than the tiniest atom, Tuk 
and spat out the body — the very i 


mage of worldly delusion. 


* 


w 


a is vast as the sky! I swallowed 
I have 


abandoned the triplets (of knowledge, knower and known). The light is 


lit within the lamp. Tuka says: 


I now remain only for the service of all. 


— TUKARAM. 


a a) 


RAAT Ae! oe 
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ARROWS FROM A CHRISTIAN BÒW—Ì 


AN AGGRESSIVE TEACHER 


By SAGITTARIUS 


Christ was an aggressive teacher. Ver- 
bally, he hit back hard when attacked. NG 
“gentle Jesus meek and mild” about him. 
His method was always to counter-attack 
and put the attacker on the defensive. 


When Buddha came to a rest-home with 
a few followers one night and heard a sadhu 
there holding forth against him and his tea- 
ching he neither intervened nor allowed his 
followers to. This magnanimity had such an 
effect that the attacker became a follower. 
When abused he answered mildly that since 
he refused to accept the abuse it must fall 
back on its utterer. When, on the other 
hand, to take one characteristic example 
among many, some Pharisees asked Jesus 
why his disciples ate without the prescribed 
ritualistic washing of hands, he rounded on 
them, calling them hypocrites, quoting Isaiah 
against them and adding: “You are so 
busy holding on to the traditions of men 
that you let go the Commandment of God 
True, of course, but certainly the way to 
make enemies.2 


Once when he was accusing some Phari- 
sees of hypocrisy a doctor of law protested : 
“Master, when you say things like that you 
are insulting us as well.” 


And he returned: “Yes and I do blame 
you experts in law! For you pile up back- 
breaking burdens for other men to bear but 
you yourselves will not raise a finger to lift 
them. Alas for you, for you build memorial 
tombs for the Prophets — the very men 
whom your fathers murdered. You show 
clearly enough how you approve of your 


eo 
1In these articles my quotations from the Gos- 
pels will normally be taken from the translation 
of J. B. Philips, ‘The Gospel in Modern English’, 
Fontana paper-back, Collins, as the Authoriseq 
Version is so over-familiar and its wording so 
obscure to the ordinary reader that the sharp 
edge of the sayings is blunted, 
_ 2St, Mark, ch. VII, v. 6-8. 
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father’s actions. They did the actual killing 
and you put up a memorial to it.” 3 


Many of the lawyers may have deserved 
rebuke for being formalists—many lawyers 
do in all ages; but they could hardly help 
being antagonized by such an onslaught, 
Many of the Pharisees may have been 
hypocrites, but we know from surviving 
Jewish accounts that some at least of them 
were men of integrity and devotion sincerely | 
trying to perpetuate all that was best in 
the Jewish tradition. 


Moreover, Christ’s saying that all who 
were not for him were against him implied 
that they were deliberately being treated as 
enemies. To recognize the new teaching and 
Teacher must have required such integrity 
and understanding that there were bound to, 
be quite a number who did not—priests, 
lawyers, ordinary people — and a wholesale 
denunciation of them seems unnecessarily, 
aggressive to those steeped in any Easter 
tradition. Buddha rejected the Brahmin 
monopoly of wisdom as firmly as Christ did 
that of the Pharisees, but he never denounce” 
ed them ; he simply accepted non-Brahmini) 
into his Order on the same footing 4 
Brahmins. | 


It was not only what Christ taught thal 
Was aggressive but the circumstances he 
chose for teaching it in. Buddha wandereé 
quietly about the country, teaching thost 
who would listen. The Maharshi did nol 
even do that; he stayed at his Ashram 4! 
Tiruvannamalai and if any came and ask 4 
questions he answered them. But Jes 
went and taught in the great Temple ° 
Jerusalem during the most crowded festiv? 
of the Jewish year and while doing 9 
mingled his own teaching with violet 







3St. Luke, ch, XI, v. 46-48, 
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attacks on the guardians of the Jewish tra- 
dition, warning the people not to imitate 
their way of living and telling them: 
“You are like white-washed tombs, which 
look fine on the outside but inside are full 
of dead men’s bones and all kinds of rot- 
tenness. For you appear like good men on 
the outside—but inside you are a mass of 
pretence and wickedness.” 5 From the social 
point of view, the priests and lawyers (and 
they were the guardians of the social order— 
the more important since political power 
was in the hands of an alien conqueror) 
must have regarded much of this as rabble- 
rousing and the speaker as a dangerous re- 
volutionary. 


Another striking feature is that Jesus 
constantly demanded belief not only in his 
teaching but in himself and denounced those 
who did not believe in him. “ The difference 
between us is that you come from below and 
I am from above. You belong to this world 





4Sc. Matthew, ch. XXIII, v. 3. 
5 St. Matthew, ch. XXIII, v. 27-28, 
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but I do not. That is why I told you, you 
will die in your sins. For unless you be- 
lieve that I am Who I am you will die in 
your sins.” 6 There is a similar emphasis in 
Islam ; the Quran is full of assertions that 
Muhammed is a true Prophet and denuncia- 
tions of those who do not recognize him as 
such. In both cases the assertion may have 
been true, the denunciation justified, but 
apart from the truth of a teaching there is 
the manner in which it is delivered to be 
considered. The former might be called 
‘ vertical’, the descent from Formless Truth 
to the forms of a human world, the latter 
“horizontal’, the permeation of the human 
world. Between the two is the impact, the 
striking of the vertical on the horizontal, 
and the nature of this can vary. How much 
more gracious it seems when Buddha 
says: “Don’t believe because I tell you or 
any one else does. Try it out for yourselves 
and see whether it works, and only believe 
if you find it brings good results.” 
But Christ’s was the aggressive way. 





6 St. John, ch, VIII, v. 23-24. 


A BEACON STILL 


By S. P. MUKHERJI 


Wel have not seen you, Bhagavan ; 


We have not approached your lotus-feet, 


Yet do we find 


The now and the then are the same for us, 


The body-presence, the presence in the heart, 


These are the same. 
One thing only do we know. 





Ramanashram is a beacon still. 


ee AS ee 


1The author explains that “we” is used 





instead of ‘I’ in order to include his wife, who settled 


down near Sri Ramanasramam with him after the death of the Maharshi, (Editor) 
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SPIRITUAL TRADITIONS OF THE GREEK 
ORTHODOX CHURCH 


By FATHER LAZARUS 


The word Orthodoxy* comes from two 
Greek words meaning ‘right glory. So 
Orthodoxy means right worship, and that 
implies right belief and right. thinking. We 
are reminded of what our Lord said to the 
Samaritan woman : “God is spirit, and 
His worshippers must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” (John 4:24). 


People sometimes say, “ It doesn’t matter 
what you believe as long as you live a good 
life.” That is a very unthinking remark. 
In fact, it isn’t true. The truth is that it is 
of vital importance what we believe, be- 
cause : 


(i) “Without faith it is impossible to 
please God,” still less to be saved 
(Heb. 11:6) ; 


(ii) “The devils also believe, and 
tremble,” i.e. they are terrified, 
having neither hope nor love, but 
believing that what we love and hope 
for will come true (Jas. 2:19) ; 


(iii) If we do not believe, in God we can- 
not’ receive His life and power to 
worship, love and glorify Him. Then, 
deprived of grace, we fall into ido- 
latry and immorality (Rom. 1:20- 
32 ; Wisdom, chs. 13 & 14) ; 


(iv) Our character and conduct depends 
on what we believe, Character js 
what we are. Conduct is what we 
do. What we are and what we do 
makes up the whole of our life. So 
our whole life depends on what we 
believe (Gal. 3:11). 





* The word ‘Orthodoxy’ is used in this article 
in a technical sense, as applying to the Greek 
Orthodox Church, just as members of the Church 
of Rome use ‘catholic’ in a technical sense, as 
applying to their Church.— (Editor) 
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An illustration: A mother tells her child | 
that fire hurts, but the child does not believe, 
it. The mother goes away. Left to itself, 
the child crawls to the fire and puts its hang 
in. In screams, cries and changes its faith, 
and consequently changes its conduct. 


The Orthodox Church is very rich in 
dogma, doctrine, dogmatic belief. Where does | 
this revealed truth come from ? Orthodox 
dogma comes from Holy Tradition and Holy 
Scripture, and is to be found largely in the 
Church Service books. I suppose the Ortho- 
dox Service books are the richest in the 
world, and these services are based prima 
rily on the two sources I have just mention: 
ed. In a sense there is only one source, for, 
Holy Scripture is really part of Holy Tradi- 
tion. It is a form of written tradition. In 
the life of the Church, and in the life ol 
the individual, tradition comes first, From 
Adam for many centuries there were ni 
books. Religion was dependent on the Ara: 
ditions handed down from father to son 
Even in New Testament times, our Loti 
wrote nothing. How did the Apostles ant 
carly Christians get their faith and know 
ledge. By tradition handed on by word 0) 
mouth. It was not until 397 A.D. that thé 
Canon of the New Testament was fixed a 
we have it today. And in the life of thé 
individual, each of us gets his first know 
ledge of life and religion normally from h® 
parents. Long before we can read we leari 
from their lives and lips. So the Apost] 
Paul says: “ Hold the traditions which y? 
have been taught by word or letter” í 
Thess. 2:15 ; 1 Cor. 11:2), 
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Public worship holds a very large pla 
in Orthodox life. The centre of Orthod0 
worship is the Holy Liturgy or Holy Fuché 
rist or Holy Sacrifice or Lord’s Supper, 
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various names indicating different aspects of 
the service. Here we are reminded of the 
nature of the Gospel, of the heart of redemp- 
tion. For in the Liturgy the whole of 
Christ’s life and Passion is commemorated 
and re-enacted by word, symbol and action 
from His humble birth in the stable in 
Bethlehem to His glorious Resurrection and 
Ascension and the sitting at the right hand 
of the Father. In addition to all the other 
aspects of the service, the Liturgy is a deep 
sermon in itself. That is why in the Ortho- 
dox Church it is not such a tragedy as it 
is with other Christians if the priest is a 
poor preacher or for some reason cannot 
preach, for the service in itself is a most 
profound and vivid sermon. 


At a meeting of Presbyterian ministers, 
while discussing the Virgin birth of Christ 
one minister said, “ There are many in this 
Presbyterian who do not believe in that par- 
ticular fable. I myself am one who does 
not accept it.” 


One of them asked, “Then how did you 
become a Presbyterian minister ? 


He replied, “I did accept it when I was 
much younger. But I have since become 
educated and no longer hold my previous 
belief.” 


One asked, “Do you mind telling us just 
why you do not beieve in the virgin birth ? ” 


He said, “I don’t believe in that doctrine 
because it is only found on two pages of the 
New Testament. Matthew and Luke are the 
only ones who ever mention it. In all the 
writings of Paul he never introduced the 
question of the virgin birth. Peter never 
mentions it in his writings, and Jesus was 
utterly ignorant of any such suggestion. 
You never find it in a single sentence or 
statement uttered by Jesus Himself.” 


“Then tell us,” one minister asked, “ What 
do you teach and preach ? ” 


“The Sermon on the Mount,” was his 
instant reply, “ That is enough Gospel for 
anyone.” 

“Not for me,” answered the other minis- 
ter, “ because I don’t believe in the Sermon 
on the Mount!” 


5 
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If a bomb had been dropped, it could not 
have created more excitement. Somewhat 
bewildered, the first minister asked, “ What 
do you mean when you say that you don’t 
believe in the Sermon on the Mount ?” 


The other replied, “I don’t believe that 
Jesus ever uttered the words that you call 
the Sermon on the Mount,” 


Greatly astonished, he said, 
not? 


“Why ever 


“Because it only occurs on two pages of 
the New Testament. Matthew and Luke 
are the only men who ever mention it, Paul 
never talked of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Peter says nothing about it, James, John 
and Jude are equally ignorant of it, Now, 
following your line of reason, if Matthew 
and Luke lied about the virgin birth, why 
should I believe them concerning the Ser- 
mon on the Mount?” 


Of course, it is not true that St, Paul 
knew nothing of the Virgin Birth, for he 
never once calls Jesus “Son of Man” but 
constantly calls Him the Son of God. And 
where did Matthew and Luke get the infor- 
mation they give us in the Gospels if not 
from Jesus and Mary ? That, however, is. 
not my subject for the moment. The point 
I wish to make is this. There are many 
people in the world today who think that 
the Sermon on the Mount is the essence and 
heart of the Gospel. “Give us more of the 
Sermon on the Mount and less theology,” 
they say. Even such a great man as Mahat- 
ma Gandhi said: “The message of Jesus 
is contained in the Sermon. on the Mount, 
unadulterated and taken as a whole.” It is 
one of the popular heresies and it needs to 
be answered. 


The Sermon on the Mount is not the Gos- 
pel that the early Church taught. When 
St. Paul wanted to recall the Corinthians to 
the fundamentals of Christianity, he did not 
say: “Blessed are the peacemakers. Bo 
not resist an evil person. Love your enemies. 
Let tomorrow take care of itself. Do to 
others what you would like them to do to 
you. Be perfect,” Those are magnificent 
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principles. They could be called good advice. 
They could not possibly be called good news. 
No, St. Paul wrote something quite diffe- 
rent. Here are his words: “I delivered to 
you among the fundamentals what I also 
received, that Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, that He was 
buried, that He was raised on the third day 
according to the Scriptures, that He appear- 
ed to Cephas, then to the twelve, then to 
more than 500 brothers at once, then to 
James, then to all the Apostles. Last of 
all He appeared to me” (1 Cor. 15:1-9). 


And here is what St. Peter preached : 
“The God of our fathers raised Jesus Whom 
you killed by hanging Him on a tree. It is 
this Jesus Whom God has exalted at His 
right hand to be our Leader and Saviour, 
to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness 
of sins. And we are witnesses to these 
things, and so is the Holy Spirit Whom God 
has given to those who obey Him” (Acts 
5:30-32). 


In any case the original Gospel was not 
a sermon and not just the Beatitudes. It 
was thrilling news, glad tidings of great joy 
for all the peoples of the world. It was 
Jesus Himself, the divine Saviour, His life, 
His death, His Cross, His Empty Tomb, His 
Kingdom, His love and forgiveness, His 
power and His glory. It is this great truth 
that our salvation depends on, the act of 
God, on what God in His great love has 
done for us, that Orthodox Spirituality in- 
sists upon and emphasizes in a remarkable 
way. In order to fix in the minds and 
hearts of the faithful what God has done for 
us, the Orthodox church, besides the Creed, 
has twelve great annual Feasts commemo- 
rating events in the drama cf Redemption. 


You may be surprised to learn that Easter 
is not one of the tewelve. So great is the 
Resurrection in the mind of the Church that 
it is in a class by itself and is called “The 
Feast of Feasts and Triumph of Triumphs.” 
Easter is always celebrated at midnight and 


a the service usually takes till about dawn. 


attend an Orthodox Easter Service is an 


Ff 


Jamuan | 


unforgettable experience. Many peo 
cluding Roman Catholic priests ang 
have told me that they have never seen any 
service to compare with it. The Singing 
especially as performed in the Russia, 
Church, is uplifting in the extreme, On. 
detail: at certain points in the service th 
priest greets the people in a loud voiy 
with the words, “Christ is Risen,” and th: 
congregation responds, “He is Ris 
indeed!” This is also how people greg 
one another at Easter time. Instead of Say. 
ing Good Day or Namaskaram, one sayi 
“Christ is Risen” and the response is “ H 
is Risen Indeed.” On Sundays and at Easte 
there is a rule that prostrations to th. 
ground are not to be made, as the joy o 
the Resurrection overwhelms even the seng 
of penitence. Also at Easter the psalms an 
not used for a whole work, and there is m 
fasting. | 


ple, in, 
Monks 


No days are blank in the Orthodox calen 
dar. Every day some saints are remember 
ed. Saints are of various classes. Th 
Greek word Martyr means a witness. Thi 
martyrs bore witness to Christ with thel 
blood. It is possible to be a martyr in vari 
ous ways: “Feel the tortures of conscience, 
says St. Athanasius, “die to sin, amputat 
sinful desires, and you will be martyr Ï 
will. The martyrs struggled with the to 
turers, kings and princes. You have a tot 
turer, the devil ; he is the king of sin. Then 
are also prince-persecutors, namely demon 
If you refrain from these passions and from 
sinful desires, it will mean that you hav 
trampled on the idols and become a marty! 


So much for St. Athanasius. . | 
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Typical of Orthodoxy is the group 
saints called ‘Fools for Christ’s sake.’ Thes 
God and in response to a special call, p” 
tended to be mad or mentally abnormal. 4 
think the earliest was a nun of Tabenna 
the Egyptian desert, St. Isidora (380). 
was never known to eat proper food. 9 
lived on the scraps the nuns left. It was 
large community and she was mostly trê 
ed with disdain and abhorrence, But su 
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was her humility that she never refused to 
serve and obey everyone in the lowliest tasks. 


Another Fool was St. Basil of Moscow 
who died in 1552, aged 88. One of the most 
magnificent churches in the world was built 
in his honour and can be seen in Moscow 
today, Once the Russian Emperor was build- 
ing a new palace on Sparrow Mountains. 
One day he went to church, but instead of 
praying he was thinking about beautifying 
the new palace. St. Basil went to the same 
church and stood in a corner unnoticed. But 
he saw what the Emperor was doing with 
his mind. After the Liturgy the Emperor 
went home and Basil followed him. The 
Emperor asked him, “Where have you 
been?” “There, where you were, at the 
Holy Liturgy.” “How was that? I didn’t 
see you.” “But I saw you and I saw where 
you really were.” “I was nowhere else, 
only in church,” said the Emperor. “Your 
words are not true, O Emperor, for I saw 
you in spirit on Sparrow Mountains building 
your palace.” Deeply moved, the Emperor 
said: “It is true, that is just what happen- 
ed to me.” That is typical of the spiritual 
insight to which the saints attained. 





Here it may be good to mention that mo- 
nasticism has always been highly regarded 
in the Orthodox Church. It is based on 
Christ’s words: “He who is able to re- 
ceive it, let him receive it” (Mat. 19: 10-12). 
And “sell what you have and give to the 
poor, and come and follow Me” (Mat. 19:21). 
And the promises to those who renounce 
everything (Mat. 19:29). Monks are pledg- 
ed to battle with evil. Monasticism is not 
an escape from service. 


A great virtue in Orthodox Spirituality 
is dispassion (Gk. Apatheia), which is often 
misunderstood and mistranslated as 
“apathy,” “indifference,” or “ insensibility ” 
in a stoic sense. But true dispassion is free- 
dom from passion through being filled with 
the spirit of God as a fruit of divine love. 
It is a state of soul in which a burning 
love for God and men leaves no room for 
Selfish and human passions. How far it is 
from the cold stoic conception we can see 
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from the fact that St. Diadochus can speak 
of “the fire of dispassion.” 1 


The thought of deification may seem 
strange,” yet that is a word constantly met 
with in Orthodox works. It is based on Holy 
Scripture, of course. St. Peter tells us that 
God has given us His “ great and precious 
promises that through them we may be par- 
takers of the divine nature” (2 Peter 1:4). 
And St. Athanasius explains that it is 
through the Incarnation that “the flesh has 
been deified.” This deification is worked 
out, according to St. Maximus the Confes- 
sor, by the identification of our human will 
with the divine will. That prevents all 
pantheism. It is union with the divine life 
and activity, not with the divine being and 
essence. Iron placed in a fire becomes red 
hot and fiery, but it remains iron. 


Everyone is hungry for life and happiness. 
That is just what Jesus Christ came to give. 
“I have come,” He said, “that you may 
have life and may have it abundantly.” 
There is nothing wrong in being hungry for 
life and happiness, because that is the way 
we are made. Yet it is one of life’s para- 
doxes that the pursuit of happiness, like the 
pursuit of pleasure, defeats its own purpose. 
We find happiness only when we do not 
directly seek it. So God gave us the spiri- 
tual law: “Seek first the Kingdom of God” 
(Lk. 12:31). Then He promises that all our 
need will be supplied. So Orthodox Chris- 
tians have seasons of special seeking by 
penitence, prayer and abstinence that they 
may partake more fully of that life and 
happiness which constitutes the Kingdom of 
God. People think that wealth and honours 
mean happiness. But God tells us that a 
man’s life and happiness does not consist in 
the abundance of his possessions (Lk. 12:15). 
In the Orthodox view, so great, is the human 
heart that nothing less than God can satisfy 
it. And the truth is that God is man’s hap- 
ee eee 


1It corresponds to the Hindu ‘vairagya’ and 
could perhaps best be rendered as “non-attach- 
ment’ or ‘ equal-mindedness*. (Editor). 


21t will not seem strange to Hindu readers. 
(Editor), 
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piness. So all men are really seeking God. 
But it is one thing to try to get happiness 
for yourself, and quite another to try to 
establish God’s Kingdom of divine power and 


happiness in the hearts of all men every- 
where. 


When Our Lord began His public life, the 
gist of His message was: “The Kingdom 
of God is at hand. Repent and believe in 
the Gospel” (Mark. 1:15). To repent means, 
according to the Greek, to change our mind, 
our outlook, and consequently our life. In- 
stead of thinking thoughts of fear, revenge, 
anxiety, depression, acquisitiveness and 
sickness, it means to live and think in terms 
of the heavenly kingdom which is all around 
us, and in which we live and move and have 
our being. Man is a spirit, housed in a 
body. So he lives at once in Time and 
Eternity. Eternal life begins here and now. 
Our business or church is heaven on earth. 
The ikons or pictures remind us of things 
not of the world. “Our life, our home is 
in Heaven” (Philip 3:20). We are sur- 
rounded Saints and Angels and all the hea- 
venly inhabitants. A prayer that occurs 
daily in Lent reads: “ Standing in the 
temple of Thy glory, we think that we are 
standing in Heaven.” « The Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you” (Lk. 17:21), so un- 
less you take Heaven with you in your heart, 
you will never go there. 


God made the world of Time as a school 
for Eternity. During this brief spell on 
earth, we are meant to be schooling our- 
selves to live with God our Father in per- 
fect joy for ever. But many people find 
this world so beautiful, so attractive, that 
they get attached to it and even do not want 
to leave it. So St. John says: “Do not 
love the world or the things in the world. 
If anyone loves the world, love for the 
Father is not in him. For...... the world 
Passes away and the desire for it; but he 
= who does the will of God lives for ever.” 
< (1 John 2:15). z 3 


We are meant to find God in His creation, 
ass through the visible to the invisible, 
ook at the rainbow and praise Him 
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Jaman, | 
Who made it” (Eccles. 43:12), In Order ty 
be attached to our Creator we Must be de. 
tached from creatures. Detachment is 


virtue which holds a high place in 
dox thought. “ A small hair disturbs ¢ 
and a small care prevents detachment,” says 
St. John of the Ladder. To love creature 
instead of the Creator is idolatry. 


Ortho. 
he eye | 


A remarkable feature in the” Orthodoy 
Church is what may be called her sacramen. 
talism. In order to train her children and 
teach them to pass through the visible to 
the Invisible, she uses pictures, crosses, 
various symbols and sacraments. The 
Orthodox Church calls sacraments myste- 
ries. A mystery is not something of which 
you can understand nothing, something 
which is all darkness; it is more like a 
circle of light surrounded by darkness. 


The Holy Mysteries or Sacraments art) 
neither the end nor the essence of the 
spiritual life. They are means of grace, 
and only means. But these means have 
a great importance in the life of the | 
Church. Because God has clothed ow 
spirits in material bodies, He binds Him- 
self to use material things in communi 
cating with us. And so His law and prati 
tice in nature and grace is to give us Hi) 
Gifts through the hands of His creatures. 
In other words God works through agents. 
So our life comes through a human father 
and mother, light through the sun, breath; 
through the air, food through the earth. 1 
is the same with spiritual things. The 
science of the Sacraments is through the 
material to the spiritual, through the visible 
to the Invisible. They teach us to find God 
through His creatures, to find Life throug! 
matter. The wonderful works of creation al 


tell us of the divine Presence, Powel 
Beauty, and Love. | 






As man is soul and body, so Orthodo 
worship requires the homage of both. 2 
Old Testament ideal, of course : 
may worship the Lord’ 
thing that you do” 
St. Isaac the Syrian : 
which the body does not 


(Josh: 4:24). 
“Every prayer ; 
participate and P 
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which the heart is not affected is to be 
reckoned as an abortion without a soul.” 
So in Orthodox worship we bow with our 
will and with our body as well, that is we 
make prostrations to the ground. Another 
feature is the sign of the cross. Just as the 
Name of Jesus is made by a movement of 
the tongue, so the sign of the cross is made 
by a movement of hand and arms. The cross 
is the sign of faith, hope and love: it is the 
Christian sign, which God wants us never 
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to forget so He puts it everywhere. Every 
tree, every telegraph pole is a cross. What 
a book is to a literate person, a picture is 
to an illiterate. It brings him understand- 
ing. 


And we believe in the Communion of the 
Saints, because there is now no death and 
all are alive to God. We ask the Saints to 
pray for us, and we pray for those who are 
not yet saints. 


Your true nature is something never lost to you even in moments of 
delusion, nor is it gained at the moment of Enlightenment. In it is neither 


delusion nor right understanding. 


It fills the Void everywhere and is 


intrinsically of the substance of the One Mind. 


— From The Zen Teaching of Huang Po, p. 93, 
translated by John Blofeld, Rider & Co. 


I give birth to myself ! 


I was conceived within my own body. Now 


all vows are fulfilled ; all desire is extinguished. I have become well and 
strong. I died away that time. I look on both sides. Tuka is what he is. 


— TUKARAM. 


* * 


The purpose of Atma Jnana (spiritual knowledge) is to remove the 
illusory self created by Avidya (ignorance). The attainment of Self by 
Divine Knowledge means only the removal of the illusory self created 
by ignorance through the superimposition of the body as the self. 

— Shankara, Commentary on the Taittiriya Upanishad. 





A VISIT TO ANANDASHRAM 
IN THE -LIFETIME OF SWAMI RAMDAS 


By UNNAMULAI 


Some friends were going to Anandashram 
by car and, having heard of Swami Ramdas 
for years past but never yet visited him, I 
accepted their invitation to accompany’ 
them. In fact, he was the only living saint 
whom I had an inclination to see. As it 
turned out, it was very fortunate that I took 
this opportunity because only a few months 
later he died suddenly, quite unexpectedly. 


While the car was approaching Anand- 
ashram after a long drive through undulat- 
ing wooded country and was still about two 
miles away I suddenly had the extraordinary 
experience of hearing the invocation of Ram 
everywhere: the earth, the trees, the hum- 
ming of the car, the sound of the wind, all 
were vibrating with the Name of Ram. This 
was all the more remarkable as I had never 
been drawn to this invocation and had never 
used it. Later I understood why it was so, 


The first thing that struck me on behold- 
ing Swami Ramdas, affectionately called 
“Papa” by everyone, was how much nicer 
he looked in real life than on photos. His 
face was beaming with joyfulness, goodness, 
liveliness ; his smile was so childlike and 


spontaneous that one felt immediately drawn 
to him. 


I found that the Ashram was being run 
by Mother Krishna Bai, known to every- 
body as ‘ Mataji’. When we went from the 
car straight to the Swami’s room, tired and 
unwashed, she was there. I had met her 
once before! briefly, years ago, when she was 
passing through Madras. She was young 
then and in good health, but somehow the 


meeting had left no impression, but now 1 


saw before me a face ravished by sickness 
yet incredibly beautiful, with a beauty not 
of this world. She is worshipped as a rea- 
lized soul. 


We were received very kindly and show 
to our rooms, which were comfortable an 
airy. After washing and changing into; 
white sari I went back to Papa’s room, } 
number of people were there, sitting on th 
floor, ladies against the wall and men at th! 
other side, with Papa in his armchair, hi 
feet resting on a footstool. People kep 
coming and prostrating before him an 
touching his feet. He explained that a cur. 
rent of power flows through a saint and thi 
there is especial benefit from touching hi 
feet. That is why so many of the sacré 
poems and songs refer to the lotus feet o) 
the Guru. In his presence one felt enve 
loped in an atmosphere of love and joyful 
ness. 


At half past seven the bell rang for th 
evening meal and we all went to an “ad 
joining building in which were the dinin 
hall and kitchen. Food was served on stall 
less steel plates on the floor, in two row 
one for women and one for men. While W| 
waited to be served the dining hall was Te 
sounding with the chanting of Ram Nat 
Outstanding was the soprano of a No 
wegian trained opera singer, and the powell 
ful deep voice of a German. The food Wi 
purely vegetarian, excellent in quality an 
with due consideration for those who coul 
not eat spiced food. One could feel i 
loving care of Mataji behind it: : 


$ 


After the meal we assembled in the mal 
hall where Papa was already seated. Pi 
ple asked questions and he not only 82 
replies and upadesa but launched into } 
miniscences of his own sadhana during t 
years when he was a wandering sad” 
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Although most of these can be found in his 
books, it was quite a different experience 
to hear him telling them, sometimes poig- 
nant, sometimes full of laughter. 


At 10 o'clock all took leave of Papa and 
Mataji and went to their rooms, except a 
few who just spread their bedding and lay 
down to sleep in the hall. 


At 5 in the morning some of the devotees 
went to Papa’s room and sat in silent medi- 
tation for about an hour, until 6, when he 
got up. This morning hour seems to have 
been the only time for silent meditation. 
During the day, it was more talking and ask- 
ing questions. The chanting of the mantra 
went on almost uninterruptedly in fhe big 
hall, except when Papa sat there with the 
devotees, as he usually did after lunch and 
dinner. As I said, the atmosphere was very 
lively when he began his expositions mingled 
with reminiscences. Once I was deeply 
moved when he told about his experience 
as a sadhu at a railway station, how cold it 
was, and a policeman came and told him to 
get up and go somewhere else, but at first 
he couldn’t because his legs were numb and 
swollen from sitting in the cold. With a 
voice chocked with emotion, I asked, “ And 
then?”. He immediately saw what I felt 
and said reassuringly: “It was all right 
afterwards. Ram took good care of Ramdas 
and some friends looked after him.” He 
always did refer to himself in this way, in 
the third person, as ‘Ramdas’ (meaning 
“slave of Ram’). 


There was the spontaneity of a child in 
him, a carefree, happy child. When the 
mail came in the afternoon he would read 
the letters out with childlike zest, even if 
they were private. It was bhakti at its 
purest, though at the same time he some- 
times spoke pure Advaita. Of course, ulti- 
mately bhakti and jnana merge ; there can- 
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not be love without wisdom or wisdom with- 
out love. 


When Papa laughed (which was very 
often) it used to bring on prolonged bouts 
of coughing ending in breathlessness. I 
was very concerned about this and had a 
strong foreboding. This proved only too jus- 
tified a few months later when he suddenly 
expired in a fit of suffocation, as we were 
told by an eye-witness. How the devotees 
must have missed him ! However, Mataji 
is still there. While I was there she was 
running the Ashram firmly but unobtru- 
sively and with loving care. What struck 
me was her great modesty and genuine 
spirit of loving service, which she managed 
to instil into those around her. Tl] as she 
was, one would see her folding the laundry 
of the visitors and doing endless jobs, big 
and small. 


Finally something about Ram Nam, which 
was the very essence of the teaching of Ram- 
das. People were singing it, repeating it 
silently, writing it out, for hours together. 
Its purpose is to hold the mind to one 
thought so as to prevent it wandering. 
Mantras are not my way, but Papa explain- 
ed that, even following some other way, the 
mantra can be used as a fan to make the 
flame burn brighter, 


A strange thing happened in this connec- 
tion. It must have been about the time that 
Swami Ramdas expired (about which we 
heard only several days later). I was mak- 
ing the pilgrimage round Arunachala. My 
mind was unsteady, so I remembered the 
mantra and what Papa had said about it 
and used it as a fan. At that moment it 
came to life for me. It was Papa himself 
merged in the mantra. There was that in- 
describable feeling of tenderness, nearness, 
all his goodness ; he was there, all-pervad- 
ing. Papa lives on the mantra. 


















THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND ART 


By ARTHUR OSBORNE 


Despite the secular spirit which swept 
over Europe at the Renaissance and has 
spread to the rest of the world in the pre- 
sent century, it would still be true to say 
that the greater part of the world’s art and 
poetry has been religious in inspiration ana 
origin. Why ? 


It has been suggested that the reason is 
simply that in past ages the churches have 
been the principal or only patrons ; that, 
however, is a shallow explanation, looking 
at the past through modern spectacles. I+ 
does not explain why Hindu life and litera- 
ture were dominated for centuries by the 
great religious epics (and let us remember 
that the Greeks also considered the Home- 
ric poems the basis of their religion, although 
they show little of the profundity of the 
Hindu epics). It does not fit the Taoist 
painters, who were largely amateurs in no 
need of patron, or the sculptors and pain- 
ters of Buddhist cave temples, at Ajanta 
and elsewhere, who were world-renouncers. 
It would be laughed at by the Persian poet- 
saints who scandalized the orthodox. It 
does not even apply to the great temples of 
Mediaeval India or the gothic cathedrals of 
Christendom, in complying with whose intri- 
cate symbolism and shaping whose exquisite 
figures the builders were hammering out 
the lineaments of their own true nature. 


y Nor were lay patrons lacking—princes and 
feudal lords, not to mention royal courts, in 
India, in China, in Japan, in Christendom, 
in most parts of the world. Works of art 
were indeed created for them too and poems 
sung in their honour. To take but one ex- 
ample among many, there are the exquisite 
miniature-like paintings of Rajputana. But 
always the greatest output, greatest both in 
quality and quantity, was for religion. And 
indeed, how many of the Rajput paintings 
To 
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had the eternal symbolism of the love g 
Radha and Krishna for their theme! 


Before attempting an answer, there js an! 
other question that interweaves with thi 
What is the attitude of religion to art? 4 
their origin religions seem to agree in eithe 
ignoring or deprecating art. The Quran fo, 
bids representational art and speaks scorn. 
fully of poets. The Tao-Te-King declare 
that the five senses dull the mind and thi 
the Sage, therefore, is not deluded by ther 
but aims at what is of benefit. Both Chris, 
and Buddha completely ignore art ani 
poetry in their teaching, as do also thei 
immediate followers. In fact all religion 
that have a known historical origin run th) 
same course: from an austere, bare pii 
mitivism when art is deprecated or ignoré, 
to a gorgeous mediaevalism a few centurie 
later, when religion burgeons out into! 
luxurious glow of beauty, even though man 
private life is still hard compared with th 


comforts and conveniences of our seculé 
world. | 
| 
Once again, the obvious answer—that th 
religions became untrue to their origins 
is superficial and does not fit the case: T 
foremost purpose of a religion is to guib 
those who will adventure out of the ap? 
rent reality of this life to the clears 
bliss or ecstatic rapture of the Sage or Sali 
through whom waves of Grace flow dow 
wards and outwards to the less aspiring be | 
lievers. So long as this continues to 4 
done a religion is well rooted in its origi! 











a St. Francis and an Eckhart, an Abd 
Qadir and an Ibn Arabi, a Shankara and 
Ramanuja, an Ashvaghosha and a Hui N 
were not untrue to their origins ; the pê 
Were still open and guides who had trod 
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them still available. Moreover, it was often 
the Masters themselves who created or en- 
couraged art or poetry, a Dante and a Rumi, 
a Kabir and a Milarepa. 


There is another explanation. In the in- 
candescent white heat of the origin of a re- 
ligion the energy of those who aspire, 
strengthened as by a springboard by their 
rejection of the degenerate world around 
them, shoots straight upwards. The sattva 
guna, the upward tendency, dominates, 
Directing the energy outwards to forms, 
even beautiful forms, would be a weakness, 
almost a betrayal, for however beautiful 
forms may be they limit and obscure the 
pure beauty of the Formless. As a poet saw 
intuitively long after the certainty of reli- 
gion had been lost, even though life be a 
dome of many-coloured glass, it still “ Stains 
the white radiance of eternity.” 


If you are climbing a mountain path and 
it is a matter of life and death to reach the 
summit, if all your alertness is needed to 
avoid pitfalls and dangers, all your 
strength to strive upwards, you do not stop 
to pick flowers by the wayside, however 
beautiful they may be. One who has reach- 
ed safely can do that. Even after art and 
poetry began to be honoured, it was usually 
assumed in India (and to a large extent in 
Buddhism and Islam also) that it is those 
who have attained Realization who should 
write poems. Indeed, their greatest poets are 
those, like Tukaram in Marathi or Tayuma- 
navar in Tamil, who wrote from the ful- 
ness of spiritual knowledge. The Maharshi 
himself, although he did not write much, 
composed in the ‘Forty Verses’ one of the 
most profound metaphysical statements and 
in the first of the ‘Five Hymns to Sri Aru- 
nachala’ one of the most glowing symboli- 
cal love poems of all religions and all ages.} 


To some extent this is anticipating. Com- 
ing now to the mediaeval epoch, we find 
that the incandescent white heat has cool- 
ed to a mellow golden glow. Sattva is com- 
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1See The Collected Works of Ramana Maharshi, 
tider & Co., London, and Sri Ramanasramam, 
hiruvannamalai. 
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bined now with rajas, the upward-tending 
with the outward-tending urge. Indirect 
paths to Realization begin to be followed: 
Tantrism in Hindu and Buddhist India, 
Hermetism in Christendom and indeed, with 
surprising similarity, in China and Islam 
also. It is found necessary first to harmo- 
nize a man, redirecting his lower tendencies 
and developing his finer qualities, before 
launching him on the final guest. Such rec- 
tification no longer happens automatically, 
as a by-product of the quest, as in the ear- 
her stage, but needs to be planned and 
organized. Art is now deliberately encou- 
raged and developed, it is not merely 
allowed as a concession to those who are not 
one-pointed enough to strive without it, still 
less is it indulged in as a luxury; it is 
used as a techinque of discipline and deve- 
lopment. A poem acquires the qualities of 
a mantra, a sacred incantation whose vibra- 
tions harmonize the mind; a drawing or 
architectural plan becomes a development of 
a yantra or a mandala, a shape of inherent 
power.? 


In mediaeval religious art, whether poetry 
or the plastic arts, whether in Japan or 
Europe or anywhere between, gorgeous ex- 
uberance is combined with strict discipline 
of form and precise symbolism. The adap- 
tation of art to symbolism in order to use 
it as a mode of worship or a technique of 
training does not in any way impair its 
value as art. Rather it enhances it, for art 
is form-giving and, even though one had 
the expertise of a Swinburne, the form- 
giving will remain trivial if there is noth- 
ing great to give form to. Therefore what 
might be termed in a broad generic sense 
“mediaeval” religious art is on the one hand 
rigorously formal and on the other superbly 
sumptuous. 


Exact form does not destroy freedom in 
art; it gives it wings. Poetry being formal 
and disciplined language as compared with 
prose, which is comparatively informal and 
undisciplined, there is no sense in making 


PS eee 
2See The Theory and Practice of the Mandala 


by Prof, Giuseppe Tucci, Rider & Co, London, 
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it formless ; if it is not going to confirm to intricacy and regularity of Metre, was 
the rules of poetry let it be prose. So-called like 17th than 20th Century verse 
“free’ or formless poetry is in fact half- discovered that if the impulse js 
baked poetry. Either the impulse behind the words will flow to the pattern, 
it had not a high enough temperature to better keep quiet. This was the po 
melt the words and make them flow into its 


S, and 
Suffici 
If ny 
em: 





mould, or the creative power flagged when CONSOLATION 
the work was half done — that is when the iga a a dw grisea 
=. c H 5i crie 
idea was half-baked into a poem. Ee Beloved > 
I know this from experience and I con- From DIRON heart replied. 
sider it important enough. to justify an auto- No radiant form appeared ; 
i 3 h 5 The subtle misi that cleared 
biographical aside. As a young man I aspir- p 
‘ 3 Nought new discovered, 
ed to be a poet—in fact I believed I was No splendid bridegroom, no expectant bi 
one. However, nothing came of it. Then 4 
came the time when neither prose nor verse All pageants pass; whatever comes must Ai 
had any value except as a vehicle for spiri- Death hath a place 
tual wisdom and a signpost on the way For all the mind can know. 
(which, indeed, is what poetry should be). Even the loftiest vision 
Then, quite suddenly, poems began to come Time holdeth in derision; 
almost ready-made. Divine embrace 
From vibrant joy to memory must grow. 
SARA He shed the jewelled robe for my delighi, 
/ See how Grace is fallen on me! And I beheld 
The sudden beauty of my rhymes— A Void, no sound, no sight, 
A sign made plain for all to see; Only What IS shall be — 
As the Lord wrought in ancient times Him — Me — Eternity, 
With that gaunt patriarch’s aged wife, All clouds dispelled, | 
Sarah, who through all her life Seer and seen grown one in radiant sight. | 
Had been a barren tree. | 
Had this power come in youthful years, A an Ito Hindu doctrine nen 
A bastard brood my rhymes had been, PESAR SUIS: eating, the upward ten | 
Begotten of desires and fears, whose colour is white, rajas, the outwal, 
Or pompous words that little mean, whose colour is red, and tamas, the dow 
That shameful wandering denied, ward, whose colour is black. All things 4 
I stayed perforce a faithful bride, held in being by their combined stré 
Whose bridgegroom now appears, After the epoch of rajas in the relatit| 
fn nin a Aan yanes toT wordly things between religion and art comes that i 
Now would be a bitter shame, tamas. That is when art has broken at 
Like a worthless wife who brings from religion and sunk to utilitarian G 
Disgrace upon her husband’s name. ornamental patterns, worldly and hum 
There is not even the desire; themes. 


Occasional flashes of intuition 
No lesser theme can him inspire still inspire the poet, but no steady gt 
Who of the highest sings. of knowledge, no true understanding. A 

. ligion i i ; 

The first four poems were almost form- Belew a os os ee: 
less (actually, one was a lyric though with wedded to bad music forms hymns that 
only vaguely formed verses and one in blank have only a sentimental cone ane : 
verse, though I did not realize this at the tures that cannot be dignified with the n 
time) ; it had not yet occurred to me that of art are used to foster emotion. ExceP 
I was professional enough to attempt rhyme rebels against the epoch, peo ike no 100 
and metre. Then a poem came which, in aspire, The paths are sa with W 
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and blocked dy rockfalls and there are no 
guides. The cycle comes round to where it 
started but in an inverted likeness. In the 
pure aspiration of the beginning men had 
no time for intricate techniques and paths; 
now again they have no time, but now be- 
cause they have no aspiration at all. 


Krishna says in the Bhagavad Gita: 
“Whenever harmony (dharma) is obscured 
and disharmony (adharma) triumphs, I 
appear.” 1 Now, in this modern age, when 
circumstances make the elaborate disciplines 
of an indirect path once more unsuitable, if 
not impossible, God has appeared on earth 
incarnate as Ramana Maharshi and opened 
once more a direct path which, by his 
Grace, is accessible to those who turn to 
him and on which art and poetry, yantra 
and mantra, are again unnecessary. He did 





1 Ch. IV, v. 7. 
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not encourage those who trod the direct 
path under his guidance to divert their ener- 
gies to poetry or any of the arts. “ All 
this is only activity of the mind. The more 
you exercise the mind and the more success 
you have in composing verses, the less peace 
you have. And what use is it to acquire 
such accomplishments if you don’t acquire 
peace. But if you tell such people this it 
doesn’t appeal to them; they can’t keep 
quiet. They must be composing songs.” 


It is significant that when some one asked 
him about a technique for developing the 
various virtues and combating the vices in 
oneself he replied that such techniques may 
be useful on an indirect path but on the 
direct path of Self-enquiry all this happens 
automatically. The two go together: en- 
couragement of art and indirect methods of 
training. Conditions in the world to-day are 
suitable for neither. 


The Vedantic texts teach that although Brahman is One he is regarded 
both as possessing attributes and as free from them. In the former sense 
He is the object of meditation, in the latter of Knowledge. 


— Shankara, Commentary on the Brahma Sutra, 1-1-12. 


My death is dead and gone! I have been made immortal, All sense 
of body is wiped out root and branch. The deluge came and went. I 
clung to life with courage. Tuka says: The foundations have been truly 


disclosed. 


— TUKARAM. 





















“I AM NOT, BUT THE UNIVERSE IS MY SELF» 


(Shit-t’ou, 700-790) 


LOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THIS INTUITION 


By WEI WU WEI 


Objects are only known as the result of 
reactions of the senses of sentient beings to 
a variety of stimuli. 

These stimuli appear to derive from sour- 
ces external to the reagent apparatus, but 
there is no evidence of this apart from the 
reagent apparatus itself. 

Objects, therefore, are only a surmise, for 
they have no demonstrable existence apart 
from the subject that cognises them. 

Since that subject itself is not sensorially 
cognisable except as an object, subject also 
is only a surmise. 

Since the factual existence of neither sub- 
ject nor object can be demonstrated, exis- 
tence is no more than a conceptual assump- 


-tion, which metaphysically, is inacceptable. 


There is, therefore, no valid evidence for 
the existence of a world external to the 
consciousness of sentient beings, which ex- 
ternal world is therefore seen to be nothing 
but the cogriisers of it, that is — sentient 
beings themselves. ú 


But there can be no factual evidence for 
the existence of sentient beings, either as 
subject or as object, who therefore are 
merely a conceptual assumption on the part 
of the consciousness in which they are cog- 
nised. 

It follows that “ consciousness” also can 
only be a conceptual assumption without 
demonstrable existence. 

What, then, can this assumption of cons- 
ciousness denote ? This question can only be 
answered in metaphysical terms, according 
to which consciousness may be regarded as 
the manifested aspect of the unmanifested 
or non-manifestation, which is the nearest it 
seems possible to go towards expressing in a 
concept that which by definition is incon- 
ceivable. 

Why should this be so? It must be so 
because conceptuality cannot have concep- 


—_____ 


tuality for source, but only the NON-conce, 
tual, because that which objectively Conceive 
must necessarily spring from the Objectiyi, 
non-existent, the manifested from non 
manifestation, for conceptuality cannot cop 
ceive or objectify itself—as an eye cann 
see itself as an object. 

Therefore consciousness can be describa 
as pure non-conceptuality, which is “ pur 
because unstained either by the conceptu; 
or the non-conceptual, which implies th 
there is a total absence of both positive an 
negative conceptuality. 

Not existing as an object, even conceptud 
there can be no “it”, there is no “thing | 
to bear a name, no subject is possible when 
no object is, and total absence of being ! 
inevitably implied. 

All we can say about this which we at 
which to us must be objectified as “it”! 
order that we may speak of it at all, ist 
regard “it” as the noumenon of phenometi 
but, since neither of these exists objective 
phenomenally regarded it may be understo 
as the ultimate absence from which all pit, 
sence comes to appear. | 

But consciousness, or “ Mind ”, does n 
“project” the phenomenal universe: “it 
IS the phenomenal universe which is mall) 
fested as its self, 


Metaphysics, relying on intuition or dire 
perceptions, says no more than this, and poli 
out that no word, be it the Absolute, t 
Logos, God, or Tao, can be other than 


concept which, as such, has no factual va! 
dity whatsoever. 


This-Which-Is, then, which cannot be sú 
ject or object, which cannot be named 
thought, and the realisation of which is " 
ultimate awakening, can only be indicat 
in such a phrase as that quoted above: 








BUGHMAN AND BHAGAVAN 


By BUCHMANITE 


How can there be anything in common 
between Frank Buchman, who has been 
referred to disparagingly as a ‘mere 
moralist’ and Ramana Maharshi, the Master 
of divine philosophy ? I think there is, and 
I am glad of this Opportunity to air my 
views on the subject. 


Why did Frank Buchman launch Moral 
Rearmament ? Because, as he put it, the 
fences were down and some one had to 
repair them. In former times only too many 
people broke through the moral fences and 
trespassed into fields where they had no 
right to be; but at least they knew they 
were trespassing. They knew that they had 
left the highroad and broken through a 
moral fence and had no right to be where 
they were. But now young people grow up 
recognizing no fences, or considering that it 
is the fences that have no right to be where 
they are. Formerly if people went back on 
their word they knew it was wrong to do 
s9 ; now, who cares ? If they fornicated they 
knew that their religion forbade it: now 
religion does not come into the question and 
they can quote psychologists that it is the 
natural thing to do. If hatred and envy 
poison the air any one who speaks against 
them is likely to be sneered at as a goody- 
goody. Above all, religion no longer means 
anything for the vast majority of people in 
Western countries. And the ease with which 
Communism supplanted it in China suggests 
that its roots may be withered in Eastern 
Countries too, even though on the surface it 
still seems to flourish. 


Frank Buchman steadfastly refused to 
found a new religion or sect. He held that 
there were too many religions and sects in 
the world already. A new one would soon 
grow a stiff epidermis, like all the others, 
and shut its followers off from theirs, whereas 
what he wanted was to build bridges bet- 


ween men of good will in all religions. Him- 
self, he was a devout Christian, but that did 
not mean that he wanted to make Indians. 
and Japanese, Buddhists and Muslims, Chris- 
tians. He wanted them to become good men, 
sincere men, men one could trust — with 
one’s money, with one’s secrets, with one’s 
daughter, men of good will, eager to help 
where help was needed, not bearing malice 
cr spreading slander, not gloating over ano- 
ther’s misfortune or resenting past injuries. 
In many, if not most, cases the best instru- 
ment for recalling a man to a life of right 
cenduct is the religion he knew in childhood 
and still sees around him ; therefore Moral 
Rearmament can generally achieve better 
resulis by strengthening a man in his own 
religion than by coaxing him to another, Its 
reluctance to proselytise does not mean that 
it is indifferent to religion ; on the contrary, 
it values religious faith above all, but it sees 
that in the present urgent work of rebuild- 
ing the dykes and holding back the flood all 
religions can help. After all, however great 
the differences between them, all religions 
do forbid falsehood and violent pursuit of 
one’s own interests, hatred and envy and 
self-indulgence, and do Sponsor a way of 
life that could be called moral and that Moral 
Rearmament could approve of. 


One of the criticisms levelled at MRA is 
that it is not intellectual, it has no philo- 
sophy. That is the whole paradox, It is the 
inevitable result of its refusal to become a 
sect or a religion. As soon as it draws up 
any philosophy or code of beliefs for itself, 
however broad and general, it becomes a 
creed and is walled off from other creeds, 


whereas its purpose is to build bridges not 
walls. 


I very much doubt whether Guru Nanak, 
the founder of Sikhism, ever intended to 
found a religion. The Granth Sahib, the holy 
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book containing his songs, contains also a 
number that he selected from earlier poet- 
saints, some Hindu and others Muslim, and 
especially from Kabir, the great mystic who 
had both Hindu and Muslim disciples and 
refused to belong to either. What Nanak 
wanted was not to build a new enclosure 
between that of the Hindus and that of he 
Muslims, but to make a bridge between 
those two, showing that in essentials they 
agreed and that the accidentals were not 
worth fighting about. He sang: 


The Lord is the Truth Absolute, 

True is His Name. 

His language is love infinite ; 

His creatures ever cry to Him: 

“Give us more, O Lord, give more’; 
The Bounteous One gives unwearyingly. 


What then should we offer 

That we might see His Kingdom ? 
With what language 

Might we His love attain ? 


In the ambrosial hours of fragrant dawn 

Think upon and glorify 

His Name and greatness. 

Our own past actions 

Have put this garment on us, 

But salvation comes only through His 
Grace. 


O Nanak, this alone need we know. 
That God, being Truth, is the one Light 
of all! 


There could hardly be a broader and more 
non-committal creed than that—that God is 
Truth and Love and bestows His Grace on 
us for our salvation; and yet Sikhism 
hardened into a religion. This serves to 
illustrate how careful MRA has to be to 
avoid doing so too. It has to deny itself a 
philosophy and a creed, because they would 
immediately shut out all those who follow 
any different philosophy or creed. Therefore 
MRA has to be unintellectual — but that 
does not mean that those who follow and 





DFI No. 4 of the hymns of Nanak in Selections from 


_ the Sacred Writings of the Sikhs, Allen and Unwin, 


UNESCO collection of representative works. 
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propagate it are necessarily unintelle 
What is required of them is that they s 
be men of good will and initiative, inteligen 
enough to see that to-day’s situation is peri, 
lous and dedicated enough to work at mend, 
ing the dykes before the flood sweeps in, Y 
they are intellectual as well, so much the 
better, but it is good will and initiative thy 
come first. 


Ctuay 
houli 


In restoring moral barriers philosophy į 
not very important. Religion is much mor 
potent. Then why not leave it to religion! 
Simply because the religions to-day haw 
become too enfeebled to do it. If they reco 
vered sufficient vitality to leaven the lum 
and uphold a moral code not only among; 
few scattered adherents but in the commu 
nity as a whole, thus making MRA unneces 
sary, that would be the sign that MRA ha 
succeeded. | 

But ethical control, it may be said, is onl 
one aspect of religion, and perhaps not th 
highest. Granted, but it is one, and it is ni 
being done, or not at all adequately. 


It could be said that religion has tw 
functions or aspects, one horizontal and th 
other vertical. The word is said to deri 
from a Latin root meaning ‘to bind’. Hom 
zontally it binds men together in a way “ 
living where each has his rights and dutie | 
his functions and obligations—not only W 
rights, as so many modern idealists seem i 
suppose. Rights entail obligations. As %| 
witty philosopher is said to have put it, y% 
right of movement ends where my nos 
begins. | 

A fully living and flourishing religion 
for instance Christianity before the Reformi] 
tion (and before the corruption that call 
for the Reformation) — binds the whole" 
society together in a living harmony. It æ 
organizes each person’s life in a pattern 
harmony. A man grows up with the kno 
ledge what he can do and what he must ® 
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what a man must not do. There may be 
situations where he can do them and get 
away with it—every human pattern is 
stained by imperfections and I am far from 
wanting to idealise the past — but in general 
he is liable to the censure of his religion, 
and to a large extent this is effective, often 
bringing with it social ostracism or legal 
condemnation. But to-day there is no valid 
condemnation ; the fences are down. Who 
cares ? 


The vertical aspect of religion is its bind- 
ing men to God or, perhaps better, providing 
a lifeline by which a man can climb up to 
God. Horizontally a religion produces a har- 
monious way of life; vertically it produces 
saints. And the two dimensions constantly 
interweave, since the harmonious way of 
life facilitates a man’s growth to sanctity, 
while the saints, by the radiation of their 
influence, harmonise the life of a community. 


Sainthood doesn’t just happen. A saint is 
no more a lucky freak than is a concert 
pianist or an Olympic athlete. There is 
doubtless a strong natural disposition in all 
three cases, but there is also hard work and 
arduous training. He is something more than 
a very good man. He is also something more 
than a mystic. Neither is enough alone. It 
might be said that he is a combination of 
the two. A mystic may receive spontaneous 
visions and experiences like unearned lar- 
gesse ; but so long as he is impure his egoism 
will cloud or distort his experiences, ulti- 
mately to frustrate them. Whole-hearted 
dedication and severe training are necessary. 
There is power as well as goodness in a 
saint. 


The training may take various forms. It 
may consist more of mortification or loving 
Service of one’s fellows or military prayer 
and meditation, but whatever its forms they 
have always been provided by religion. In 
Hinduism and Islam this is clear to see, 
Ample records remain of the gurus, their 
ashrams, their modes of training ; and some 
of their successors still practise to-day, whe- 


ther or not with the full potency that the. 


great teachers of the past had. In Christia- 
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nity it was the same, though more conceal- 
ed. One anonymous 14th century classic, 
“The Cloud of Unknowing’, even describes 
its form of training in some detail. Cha-- 
racteristically, the author prefaces it with a 
stern warning to those who are not pledged 
to the training but merely inquisitive not to 
read it. 


And to-day? To-day the religions have 
grown ineffectual in their vertical training 
no less than in their horizontal. That is not 
to say that nobody ever obeys the moral 
injunctions of his religion or undergoes spiri- 
tual training, but by and large the hedges 
are down and the ladders broken. And just 
as Frank Buchman instituted a moral discip- 
line independent of any religion on the hori- 
zontal plane, so did Ramana Maharshi a 
spiritual discipline on the vertical. He was 
well versed in Hindu philosophy, but in ex- 
plaining to non-Hindus he used neither 
Sanskrit terminology nor Hindu philosophical 
concepts but simply told them to seek the 
essential self of them ; just as Buchman was 
a devout Christian but never tried to thrust 
his Christianity on others. 


I have no doubt that if some one had come 
and told Frank Buchman: “T am following 
the moral injunctions of my religion and I 
feel that that is enough. I don’t feel that I 
need Moral Rearmament,” he would have 
replied: “Splendid! I wish more people 
could say that.” Similarly, I have no doubt 
that if some one who was following a tradi- 
tional discipline under a realized guru in 
his own religion had told the Maharshi SO, 
the Maharshi would have approved just ag 
fully. But such cases must be very rare. 
What paths are still valid, and where are the 
guides ? There are some who try to follow 
guides who are not realized men, but that 
can’t take them far; it is not much better 
than play-acting. Swami Brahmananda (wha 
was the principal successor to Sri Rama- 
krishna in the training of disciples, as Swami 
Vivekananda was in organization and propa- 
ganda) has expressed this very clearly. 
“Ordinary people understand by the term 
“Guru” a person who whispers some mantra 
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into the ear of the disciple. They do not care 
whether he possesses all the qualifications of 
a true Master. But to-day such a conception 
is losing ground. It is now recognized that 
none but a realized soul is qualified to be a 
spiritual teacher. He who does not know the 
path himself cannot show it to others.”} 
(italics added). 


If, then, as this article contends, Frank 
Buchman and Ramana Maharshi were per- 
forming identical functions in providing a 
universal substitute for the fast vanishing 
guidance formerly offered by the religions, 
the former on the horizontal plane and the 
latter on the’ vertical, would it be possible 
and advantageous for the two movements to 
combine ? They cannot do so completely. In 
the first place, MRA is likely to appeal to 
far greater numbers, since more people are 
pi drawn by nature to outer activity than to 
pi inner effort. At the same time, it does seem 

4 that the Maharshi’s path of Self-enquiry, 
being by nature independent of the creed 
and ritual of any religion, could supply that 
intellectual element which is so conspicuously 
lacking in MRA, without the danger of tying 
it down to any one religion and thereby 
shutting it off from others. In doing so it 
would remove its greatest, though perhaps 
not most apparent, weakness and increase its 
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1 Spiritual Instructions by Swami Brahmananda, 
quoted in Prabuddha Bharata, Oct. 1963 issue, 


remain. 


* * 


It is One without a second - 
one’s very Self. So one can say 


All that has to be done is to disrealize unrealit: 


; it is not the object of perception ; it is ` 
that it is not to be expressed or described. 
— Shankara, Commentary on the Gita, XIII, 2. - 
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Jani, 
power. It could not, of course, he made ç 
pulsory, any more than MRA itself can 


ihe Spirit bloweth where it listeth ; but fe 
those who did take it up it would Sup 
what may be lacking now. This would imp 
no change in the injunctions given by th 
Maharshi, since he encouraged his followe, 
to practise Self-enquiry in the life | 


: Of th 
world and not in solitude and renunciatio, 


So far as the opposite influence is concen, 
ed, the Maharshi’s training does natural} 
presume high moral standards, Being a we 
on the ego, it is ipso facio a war on egoism 
Arthur Osborne explains that succinctly } 
The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi in Hi 
Own Words. “ Sin and evil of every kind ay 
the result of egoism undestrained by cons 
deration for the injury caused to others a 
the deleterious effect on the sinner’s ow 
character. Religions guard against them b 
moral and disciplinary codes and emotion 
appeals, seeking to keep the ego with 
bounds and prevent its trespassing into for 
bidden places. However, a spiritual path thi) 
is so radical and direct as to deny the e 
itself does not. need to attend specifically t 
the various excesses of egoism. All egois! 


has to be renounced. Therefore non-dualit 


turns the attack on the ego itself, not on} 
specific manifestations.’ 2 | 
eee 

2 Pp. 41-2 of the edition by Rider & Co., Lond. 


pp. 45-6 of the Sri Ramanasramam edition. { 


y and Reality will 


— RAMANA MAHARSHI. 


* x* 
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THE GREAT TRANSITION 


“On Friday (April 14th, 1950) the doctors and 
attendants knew it was the last day, In the 
morning he again bade them go and meditate. 
Abcut noon, when liquid food was brought for 
him, he asked the time, punctual as ever, but 
hen added, “But henceforth time doesn’t 
natter,” 


‘Delicately expressing recognition of their long 
years of service, he said to the attendants, “'The 
inglish have a word ‘thanks’ but we only say 
antosham (I am pleased) .” 


“In the morning the long crowd filed past the 

pen doorway, silent with grief and apprehension, 
nd again between four and five in the evening, 
he disease-racked body they saw there was 
hrunken, the ribs protruding, the skin blacken- 
d; it was a pitiable vestige of pain. And yet 
t some time during these last few days each 
evotee received a direct, luminous, penetrating 
ok of recognition which he left as a parting 
fusion of Grace, 


“After darshan that evening the devotees did 
ət disperse to their homes. Apprehension held 
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them there. At about sunset Sri Bhagavan told 
the attendants io sit him up. They knew already 
that every movement, every touch was painful, 
but he told them not to worry about that. He 
sat with one of the attendants Supporting his 
head. A doctor began to give him oxygen but 
with a wave of his right hand he motioned him 
away. There were about a dozen persons in the 
small room, doctors and attendants. 


“Two of the attendants were fanning him, and 
the devotees outside gazed spell-bound at the 
moving fans through the window, a sign that 
there was still a living body to fan. A reporter 
of a large American magazine moved about rest- 
lessly, uneasy at having been impressed despite 
himself and determined not to write his story 
till he got away from Tiruvannamalaj to condi. 
tions that he considered normal. With him was 
a French press-photographer. 


“Unexpectedly, a group of devotees sitting on the 
veranda outside the hall began singing ‘Aruna- 
chala-Siva’. On hearing it, Sri Bhagavan’s eyes 
opened and shone. He gave a- brief smile of in- 
describable tenderness, From the outer edges of 
his eyes tears of bliss rolled down. One more 
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deep breath, and no more. There was no sirug- I am here.” The word ‘here’ does Not im 
gle, no spasm, no other sign of death: only that any limitation but rather that the Self is h 
the next breath did not come. there is no going, no changing, for That 


is Universal. Nevertheless, as devotees | 

“For a few moments people stood bewildered. jnner Presence of: Bhagavan and as they fet 

4 The singing continued. The French press-photo- continued Divine Presence at Tiruvannama, 
y grapher came up to me (Editor) and asked at what they began to regard it as a promise full of W 
precise minute it had happened. Resenting it as and solicitude, 


journalistic callousness, I replied brusquely that ‘ During the night of vigil a decision had; 
I did not know, and then I suddenly recalled be taken as to the burial. It had been ita 
Sri Bhagavan’s unfailing courtesy and answered that the body might be interred in the new 
precisely that it was 8.47. He said, and I could but many devotees opposed the idea, The ft 
hear now that he was excited, that he had been that the hall was, in a sense, an adjunct ai 
pacing the road outside and at that very moment temple and would make the shrine of Sri Bh 
an enormous star had trailed slowly across the gavan seem subordinate to that of the Mail 
sky. Many had econ pumecDeasitar as Madras, reversing the true order of things. Next day, } 
and felt what it portended. It passed to, the general agreement, a pit was dug and the bel 
north-east towards the peak of Arunachala. interred with divine honours in the space bi 
‘ After the first numbness there was a wild burst Ween the old hall and the temple. The cron 
of grief. The body was cartied out on the Packed tight, looked on in silent grief. No mq 
veranda in a sitting posture. Men and women the beloved face, no more the sound of his voit 
crowded up to the veranda railing to see, A henceforth the lingam of polished black So 
woman fainted. Others sobbed aloud. the symbol of Siva, over the tomb was the ouk 
sign, and inwardly his footprints in the hear! | 
‘The body was placed garlanded upon a couch | 
in the hall and the devotees thronged there and CONTINUED PRESENCE | 
sat around it. One had expected the face to p 2 4 | 
be rock-like in samadhi, but found it instead so 4 The crowds dispersed and the Ashrany al 
marked by pain that it gripped one’s heart. Only Sah ED doane place, like a ENG “a “i 
gradually during the night the air of mysterious fire gone Ole And JOs MENEE moi ae 
composure returned to it. grief and despair that has so often followed! 
departure of a Spiritual Master from earth. 1) 
“All that night devotees sat in the large hall normality that had been so pronounceé still ú 
and townsfolk passed through in awed silence. tinued. It began to be apparent with what @ 
Processions streamed from the town and back and compassion Sri Bhagavan had prepared 
singing ‘ Arunachala- 
Siva’, Some of the | 
devotees in the hall 
sang songs of praise 
and” grief; others sat 
silent. What was most 
noticeable was not the 
grief but the calm 
beneath it, for they 
were men and women 
deprived of him whose 
Grace had been the 
very meaning of their 
“life. Already that first 
= night and much more 
during the days that 
© followed, it became | 
clear how i iret 
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devotees for this. Nevertheless, during those first 
days and weeks of bereavement few cared to 
remain at Tiruvannamalai, and some who would 
have cared to could not. 


“Many years previously a will had been drawn 
up stating how the Ashram was to be run when 
the Master was no longer bodily present. A group 
of devotees had taken this to Sri Bhagavan and 
he had read it through very carefully and shown 
approval, after which they all signed as witnesses. 
Briefly, it stated that puja (ritualistic worship) 
should be performed at his tomb and that of the 
mother, that the family of Niranjanananda Swami’s 
son should be supported, and that the spiritual 
centre of Sri Ramanasramam should be kept alive, 


‘Everywhere his Presence is felt, and yet there 
are differences of atmosphere. Morning and even- 
ing there is parayanam (chanting of the Vedas) 
before the tomb, as there used to be before his 
bodily presence, and at the same hours. As the 
devotees sit there in meditation it is the same 
as when they sat before him in the hall, the 
same power, the same subtlety of guidance. Dur- 
ing padrayanam, puja is performed at the tomb and 
the 108 names of Bhagavan are recited, But in 
the old hall is a softer, mellower atmosphere 
breathing the intimacy of his long abidance. Some 
months after the Mahasamadhi (leaving the body) 
this hall was damaged by a fire that broke out, 
but was fortunately not destroyed. 


“There is also the little room where the last 
days and hours were spent. A large portrait 
which hangs there seems to live and respond to 
devotion. Here are the various ‘objects that Sri 
Bhagavan used or touched — his staff and water 
vessel, a peacock fan, the revolving book-case, 
many little objects, And the couch now forever 
empty. There is something infinitely poignant, 
inexpressibly gracious about the room. 


“In the new hall a statue of Sri Bhagavan has 
been installed. It was one of the terms of the 
will that a statue should be set up, but no sculp- 
tor has yet been found to make one adequate. He 
would have to feel the mystery of Sri Bhagavan, 
to be inspired by him, for it is not a question of 
rendering human features but the divine power 
and beauty that shone through them, 


“Not only the Ashram premises are hallowed 
but all the neighbourhood around. The peace that 
abides there encompasses and permeates: no pas- 
Sive peace but a vibrant exhilaration. The very 
air is redolent with his Presence, 
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AN APPEAL 


The Managing Committee of SRI RAMA- 
NASRAMAM has now resolved to Open a 
roll of Donors and Life Members, the con- 
tribution being Rs. 1,000/- and upwards for 
the former and Rs, 100/- and upwards for 
the latter (£100 & $300 and £ 10 & $30). 


Such contributions will be deposited in a 
Bank and the interest realised thereon uti- 
lised for the upkeep of the Ashram and 
for providing facilities for its members and 
visitors. 


The Members who so contribute will have 
the satisfaction of helping the Ashram 
build up a capital fund and also of for- 
warding its activities by enabling it to ‘avail 
itself of the interest thereon, 

The Management request you kindly to 
enrol yourself as a Donor or Life Member 
and also to recommend such of your friends 
to do so as may feel an urge. 


May the Grace of Sri Maharshi be ever 
with you and yours. 
T. N. VENKATARAMAN, 
President. 


B. S, RANGANATHAM, 
Secretary. 











‘True, his Presence is not confined to Tiru- 
vannamalai. It never was, The devotees, wherever 
they may be, find his Grace and support, his 
inner Presence, not merely as potent but even 
more potent now than before. And yet, now as 
before, the solace of a visit to Tiruvannamalai 
sinks into the soul and residence there has a 
beauty hard to describe. 


NO RETURN 


‘ There have been Saints who have promised to 
return to earth for the renewed guidance of their 
devotees in life after life, but Sri Bhagavan was 
the complete Jnani in whom there is not even 
that vestige of an ego that may indicate rebirth, 
and the devotees understood this. His promise was 
different. “I am not going away. Where could I 
go? I am here.” Not even “I shall be here” but 
“I am here”, for to the Jnani there is no change, 
no time, no difference of past and future, no going 
away, only the eternal “Now ” in which the whole 
of time is poised, the universal, spaceless “Here”, 
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What he affirmed was his continued, uninterrupt- 
ed Presence, his continued guidance. Long ago he 
had told Sivaprakasam Pillai, “He who has won 
the Grace of the Guru shall undoubtedly be saved 
and never forsaken,” and when devotees spoke 
during the last sickness as though he was forsak- 
ing them and pleaded their weakness and con- 
tinued need of him he retorted, as already men- 


tioned, “ You attach too much importance to the 
body.” 





“They quickly discovered how true this was. 
More than ever he has become the Inner Guru. 
Those who depended on him feel his guidance 
more actively, more potently, now. Their thoughts 
are riveted on him more constantly, The vichara, 
leading to the Inner Guru, has grown easier and 
more accessible. Meditation brings a more imme- 
diate flbw of Grace. The repercussion of actions, 
good and bad alike, is more swift and strong. 
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‘After the first shock of bereavement devotees 
began to be drawn back to Tiruvannamalai. The 
mystery of Arunachala Hill also has become more 
accessible, There were many formerly who felt 
nothing of its power, for whom it was just a hill 
of rock and earth and shrubs like any other, But 
from the time when the Spirit left the body and 
a bright star trailed towards the Hill devotees 
have felt more directly that it is holy ground ; 
they have felt in it the mystery of Bhagavan.’ 1 


SHRINE AND ASHRAM 


“Naturally, there are not the same crowds at 
the ‘Maharshi's Ashram at Tiruvannamalai that 
there were during his lifetime. Many of these 
were visitors eager to have a sight of the holy 
man. Many also, especially from Western coun- 
tries, were intellectuals, students of philosophy or 
psychology, who came to pose academic questions. 
It is possible that a higher percentage of those 


who come now are genuine seekers or true devo- 
tees. 


“The tomb of the Maharshi was made just out- 
side the old meditation hall where he sat with his 
devotees for so many years. The beginnings have 
been made of a shrine over it of beautiful polish- 
ed black and grey stone from Arunachala, but 
funds are awaited to complete it. 


ei ‘There is no spiritual head of the Ashram in 
Bie human form. The Presence of the Maharshi is So 

5 powerful and pervading that it goua be a redun- 

a Maharshi and the Path of Setf-Know. 


92, by Arthur O. borne, Rider & Co, 
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dancy to have some person there as 
Instructions for meditation are given 
ings and sayings; spiritual support c 
from him; all that is needed is prac 


in his y, 
‘Omes di 
tice 2 

MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


During the lifetime of the Maharshj 
Ashram had been run by his younger brai, 
Sri Niranjanananda Swami, known also as Chin 
swamy or ‘the Little Swami’ and entitled 4 
Sarvadhikari or Governor. He took sannyasa ay 
the early death of his wife, while the Mahan 
was still living in a cave on Arunachala; a 
when the Maharshi came down to the foot of 
hill after his mother’s death and took up his abi 
there, it was he who organized the Ashram th 
we now know. After the death of the Mahari 
a Committee of devotees was formed to advise hi 
but he continued the Ashram management, 





The Sarvadhikari 


The Sarvadhikari 
Maharshi. 


2 Sri Ramanasramam, Yesterday and Tod 
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the Ashram precincts and a small shrine erected 
where he lay, He was succeeded by his son, T. N. 
Venkataraman, who is the present President of 
the Ashram. Even before becoming the President, 
he had been serving in the Ashram from 1933. 
He is fondly addressed by fellow-devotees as 
‘Venkatoo ’. 


‘The premises are kept clean and tidy, meals 
"are served punctually, all are free to sit and medi- 
tate, and apart from that the Ashram manage. 
ment is of little concern to visitors. It is better, 
however, to write to the President before 
coming because now also, as in the lifetime of the 
Maharshi, there is often difficulty in finding ac- 
commodation. As a reflection of the informality 
of the Maharshi’s teaching and method of train- 
ing, the Ashram has never undertaken precise 
or ample arrangements for visitors. Even for those 
who stay in its guest-houses there is no tariff of 
' charges. They are expected to make a donation 
when they leave, but it is up to them. 


TIRUVANNAMALAI 


‘It is no accident that ihe Maharshi made 
Tiruvannamalai and its sacred mountain of 
Arunachala his home. Each of the spiritual cen- 
tres of India has its own character and its own 
line of tradition; and among them all it is Tiru- 
vannamalai (or Arunachala) that represents the 
highest and most direct, the most formless and 
least ritualistic of paths, that is the path of Self- 
Enquiry, the gateway to which is the silent initia- 
tion. This is expressed in the old Tamil saying: 
“To see Chidambaram, to be born at Tiruvarur, 
to die at Banaras or even to think of Arunachala 
Is to be assured of Liberation.” “Even to think 
of” because in the case of the direct path physi- 
cal contact is not necessary. 


‘Tiruvannamalai is a medium sized South Indian 
town, 120 miles south-west of Madras. There is 
railway connection but journey by bus is more 
lirect and convenient, taking less than five hours. 
[There are very good buses, including one State 
sovernment Express bus, plying between Madras 
ind Tiruvannamalai. The prefix ‘Tiru’ means 
blessed’ or ‘auspicious’, like the prefix ‘ Sri’ in 
he names of North Indian towns. ‘Malai’ means 
mountain’ and ‘Anna’ ‘supreme’, so that the 
ame signifies, ‘The auspicious supreme moun- 
ain’. It is an ancient town with a large and 


olendid temple, ‘There are certain yearly festi- - 


als when it is crowded with pilgrims from all 
ver South India. Especially is this so at Karthigai 
known also as Deepam), falling usually in 


November (It is impossible to give the exact date 
of an Indian festival, as they vary with the phases 
of the moon, like the Christian Easter). On this 
Occasion a beacon of clarified butter contributed 
by devotees and pilgrims is lit at nightfall on the 
summit of the mountain and burns the whole 
night, often indeed the whole of the following day 
and night also, At the Ashram itself, of course, 
the greatest festivals are the anniversaries of the 
birth and death of the Maharshi (Jayanti and 
Aradhana), falling respectively at the winter sols- 
tice and the spring equinox.’ 3 


PUBLICATIONS 


During his lifetime the Maharshi showed great 
interest in Ashram publications and himself 
revised proofs and made revisions, One of the 
signs of the continued vitality of the Ashram 
since his death is the number of its books that 
have needed new editions and the number of new 
books it has published. Below is a complete list 
of books published by the Ashram. 


ADVAITA BODHA DEEPIKA: Translated into 
English for the first time from an ancient classic 
at the instance of Sri Maharshi. 


BHAGAVAN RAMANA: A Sketch of Maharshi’s 
Life—By Dr. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN. 


CRUMBS FROM HIS TABLE: Teachings and 
Talks of Sri Maharshi — Reprinted after 20 
years — Gives useful hints in understanding 
Maharshi’s teachings. 


DAY BY DAY WITH BHAGAVAN: From the 
Diary of A. Devaraja Mudaliar—a recording of 
the enchanting talks by the Maharshi with 
numerous devotees from far and near, covering 
a period of two years (1945 & 1946). Vol. I, 
covering May to July 1946. 

— Volume II covering the rest of the above 
period, 1945-46. 


FIVE HYMNS TO SRI ARUNACHALA: English 
translation of the five famous Hymns compos- 
ed by the Maharshi, four in Tamil and one in 
Sanskrit. 


GLIMPSES OF THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS . 


OF RAMANA MAHARSHI: By Frank H. 
Humpnreys. The earliest European to meet 
Bhagavan, in 1911, now reprinted after 36 years, 


GOLDEN JUBILEE SOUVENIR: Commemo- 
rating the 50th year of the Maharshi’s advent 
in Tiruvannamalai, in 1946. Contains 54 
articles of permanent interest by eminent de- 
votees and admirers, both Eastern and Western, 


LE eee 
3 Ibid., pp. 6-8, 
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GURU-RAMANA-VACHANA-MALA: A neck- 
let of sayings of Guru Ramana by “wHo”, the 
author of MAHA YOGA. Fit for study and 
meditation, 


LETTERS FROM SRI RAMANASRAMAM: 
Translated from the Telugu original of Soori 
Nagamma, a lady devotee: Delighiful pen 
pictures of day-to-day life of the Maharshi, 
bringing out His humour, humanity and Uni- 
versal love. 


MAHARSHI’S GOSPEL: Books I and II: Talks 
with the Maharshi by several disciples on many 
important problems of Sadhaks. Practical ad- 
vice throughout. 


MAHA YOGA: By “wo”. A treatise of sup- 
reme interest to every student of Advaita, 
lucidly explaining Sri Ramana Maharshi’s 
teachings in the light of Upanishadic lore. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF BHAGAVAN: By 
the author of “Day by Day with Bhagavan”. 
A delightful and instructive book describing 
the Magic of Bhagavan’s Personality and Grace. 


POEMS OF RAMANA MAHARSHI: Rendered 
into English by Sadhu Arunachala (Maj. A. W. 
Chadwick). 

RAMANA ARUNACHALA: By ARTHUR OSBORNE, 


RAMANA MAHARSHI & HIS PHILOSOPHY OF 
EXISTENCE: By Dr. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN : 
Translation with commentary on “Ulladu Nar- 
padu” (Reality in Forty Verses) and “The 
Supplementary Forty Verses’ with a sketch of 
Bhagavan’s Life and Reflections of the Author. 


REFLECTIONS ON 


“TALKS WITH SRI 
RAMANA MAHARSHI”: By S. S. COHEN, 
author of “GURU RAMANA”. Elucidating 


various important points raised during the 
talks with the Maharshi. A helpful guide 
to Sadhaks. 


A SADHU’S REMINISCENCES OF RAMANA 
MAHARSHI: By SADHU ARUNACHALA (Maj. 
A. W. Chadwick), who came to see Bhagavan 
in 1935 and never went back to England. 


SAT DARSHANA BHASHYA: By “K” (T. V. 
Kapali Sastri) : Sanskrit rendering of Mahar- 
shis Tamil “ Ulladu Narpadu” (Reality in Forty 
Verses) with English translation and commen- 
tary, a detailed introduction to the Subject and 
also record of Talks with the Maharshi. 


SELF-ENQUIRY: Instructions given to Gam- 
-bhiram Seshayya by the Maharshi in his days 
of Silence about the year 1901. Translated from 
the Tamil original. 
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Janu, 

SELF-REALISATION or Life an ; 
Sri Ramana Maharshi by B. ? 
Swamy, with an epilogue by S. S 
Graphically describes the fascinatin 
Maharshi from his birth in 1879 ¢ 
nirvana in April 1950. 


E life ofi 
© his Ma, 


SONG CELESTIAL: 42 Verses Selected byg 
Maharshi from the Bhagavad Gita: Sangh 
text with English translation, with an Exp 
natory Note giving the significance of the vers 
in this selection. 


SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTION : Being 4 
Maharshi’s teaching given to his disciple Na 
nananda. Published originally in Tamil W 
the title ““Upadesa Manjari” in the form d 
dialogue. Revised translation, 


SRI MAHARSHI: A brief Sketch of the Sa 
life with 117 illustrations of the Master iné 
ferent periods of life, various personalities w 
came into touch with him, the different sp 
he lived in etc. A valuable album to treasw 


SRI RAMANA, the SAGE OF ARUNAGIRI: 
subjective study of the Maharshi’s Life! 
“Aksharajna” with a supplement contain 
valuable extracts from the Maharshi’s teachin 


SRI RAMANA GITA: Containing the teachi 
of the Maharshi composed into 300 Sans 
verses (18 Chapters) by Sri KAVYAKU | 
GANAPATI MUNI with English translation — 
Prof. G. V. Subbramayya., Contains very ¥ 
ful hints on Bhakti, Yoga and Jnana Mat 
with special stress on the Maharshi’s wt 
method of “Self-Enquiry ”. 


TALKS WITH SRI RAMANA MAHARSHL: | 
faithful record of talks with the Maharshi | 
numerous devotees, some of them from fate 
lands, on their personal spiritual problé 
The records cover a period of about four F 
1935 to 1939. | 


TECHNIQUE OF MAHA YOGA: A nandy f 
practical guide to Sadhaks treading the pait | 
Self-Enquiry, written from the personal i 
rience by N. R. NARAYANA IYER. 


THUS SPAKE RAMANA: Selected Gems © 
the sayings of Bhagavan. (Second Editi® 


TRIPURA RAHASYA or The Mystery Pê 
the Trinity: An ancient Sanskrit work © 
lated into English at the instance of BAÉ 
by the Recorder of “Talks with Sri ae 
Maharshi ” explaining the mystic Doctrin 
Practice of Advaita Sadhana, Lucid, i? 
ing and instructive, 7 
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1964 
TRUTH REVEALED: Translation of the 
Maharshi’s Forty Verses “Ulladu Narpadu” 


and the Forty Supplementary Verses, and con- 
taining a Synopsis of the “ Ulladu Narpadu” 
and a preface by Grant Duff. The quintes- 
sence of Maharshi’s philosophy. 

UPADESA SARAM: English translation of the 
Maharshi’s THIRTY VERSES, a detailed com- 
mentary and also a translation of ihe Thirty 
Verses in Sanskrit by the Maharshi himself, 
and in English by Major A. W. Chadwick 
(Sadhu Arunachala). 

WHO AM I?: Translation from the Tamil of 
the Maharshi’s teachings given in writing to 
one of his earliest disciples, Sivaprakasam Pillai, 
about the year 1901-1902, Contains the essence 
of the Maharshi’s teaching which is the path 
of Self-Enquiry. 

Apart from our own publications, the following 

books also are available: 

GURU RAMANA: By S. S. CoHEN. Personal 
reminiscences and delightful notes of chats of 
Sri Bhagavan recorded by the writer on various 
dates from 1936 to 1950, and also excerpts from 
the author’s diary graphically describing the 
last two years of the Master’s life. 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF WISDOM or The 
Thirty Verses of Sri Ramana: Freely render- 
ed into English with an Introduction and Com- 
mentary by M, Anantanarayanan, I. C. S, and 
with a Foreword by Dr, S. Radhakrishnan, 
President of India, 


RAMANA MAHARSHI AND THE PATH OF 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE: By ARTHUR OsgorneE, 
(Rider & Co., London and Jaico Publishing 
House, Bombay). 

COLLECTED WORKS OF RAMANA MAHAR- 
SHI: Edited by ARTHUR OSBORNE, (Rider & Co., 
London and Sri Ramanasramam, Tiruvanna- 
malai). 

TEACHINGS OF RAMANA MAHARSHI IN HIS 
OWN WORDS: Edited by ARTHUR OSBORNE. 
(Rider & Co., London and Sri Ramanasramam, 
Tiruvannamalai). 


MILESTONES 


Not only the Sarvadhikari but a number of 
other devotees also have been snatched away by 
death since the Maharshi left the Ramana body 
he had worn. 

In particular we must mention Major Alan 
Chadwick, widely known as Sadhu Arunachala. 
He was not the first European to come here but 
he was the first to settle down and make the 
Ashram his home. He came as far back as 
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Masor ALAN CHADWICK 


1935 and was here together with Paul Brunton, 
The difference was that he stayed on, obtaining 
permission from the Sarvadhikari to build him- 
self a small house in the Ashram premises, in- 
cidentally the first private room to be built with- 
ing the Ashram. 


He became a familiar figure in the Ashram 
and a comfort to many, especially to visitors who 
had never seen Bhagavan in the body. 


It seemed at first that the chanting of the Vedas 
which had been practised morning and evening 
in Bhagavan’s lifetime might come to an end 
simply because there was no one to carry it on, 
People regretted this, since it had been and still 
was a welcome occasion for meditation, the 
chanting itself helping to still the mind, It was 
Mr. Chadwick who averted the danger by orga- 
nising a Patasala, that is a traditional boarding 
school where the boys learn Vedic chanting as 
well as Sanskrit, English and some general edu- 
cation, with tuition, board, clothing, all provided. 
It was an expense but Mr. Chadwick collected 
donations for it so that ıt should not be a burden 


on the Ashram. Since his death it has been 
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ably carried on by Mrs. F. Taleyarkhan Dona- 
lions for its upkeep are always welcome. 


Remarkably enough, it was also Mr. Chadwick, 
a European, who started the Sri Chakra Poojas. 
These are beautiful and impressive services and 
are widely appreciated, They are held every 
Friday and full moon day and on the Ist of every 
Tamil month. Devotees who wish a special prayer 
to be made on their behalf write to the President 
to be included in one of them, enclosing a fee 
of Rs. 10. 


Another prominent devotee who has left us is 
Swami Ramanananda Saraswathi. During Bha- 
gavan’s lifetime, it was he who, while still a 
householder under the nanie of Sri Munagala 
Venkataramiah, compiled the “Talks with Sri 
Ramana Maharshi,” the largest record of Bha- 
gavan’s teachings. Since then also he has added 
several valuable titles, like, ‘Tripura Rahasya’ 
and ‘Advaita Bodha Deepika’, to our book list. 
His profound knowledge of scriptures and western 
philosophy and his austere life, and childlike 
ways made others revere him as a gem among 





GRIDALUR SAMBASIVA Rao 


Jang 


the disciples of Bhagavan. His death caus 


Ti à ed, oy 
wardly, a vacuum in the Ashram. 


Gridalur Sambasiva Rao of Nellore, a law 
first came to Sri Maharshi as early ag 1993 \.. 
his brother Sri Narayana Rao and his sister l 
Lakshammal. The power and grace of Bhagavan 
look overwhelmed him at one stroke, as i, Wer 
All his worries vanished and devotion surged y 
in him. He remained a staunch devotee till t 
last days. Not only that, but through him nung 
rous families from Andhra Pradesh came to kno; 
of Sri Maharshi and received his blessings, H 
was a great support to the Ashram manageme 
in all its various activities. One particularly Brey 
honour was that when Sri Maharshi accepted th 
terms of a will drawn up for him in 1938, it w 
his privilege to sign on behalf of Sri Maharsi 
(actually Maharshi drew a line and Sambasiy 
Rao signed on his behalf, since Bhagavan hadr 
name to sign). After the Mahanirvana: of & 
Maharshi he was made secretary of the Ashra 
managing committee and he continued to sen 
the Ashram with the same whole-hearted zë 
till his death on Nov, 5th 1962. The loss was. 
personal one to many of the inmates of t 
Ashram. His devotion to Sri Maharshi was cor 
plete, May he rest in peace at the feet of Bhag 
van! 


T Sr 


Sama Iyer was a deaf old man, who li 
served Bhagavan for a long time until, due! 
old age and physical debility, he asked Bhag 
van to let him go, since he could no longer phi 
sically serve him. Bhagavan, laughing, saii 
“For such long service you deserve a pens 
which will be in the form of eating and ke 
ing quiet.” He also has passed away and 0 
very old devotees still miss him in the Ashra 

V. Narayanaswami Iyer, popularly known | 
‘Chellam Iyer’, the cashier of the Ashram “| 
cidentally, he is also related to the Mahart | 
who served the Ashram for 17 years, also pi 
ed away this year. | 

A number of new people have come and 1 
houses been built to add to our small colony. 

There is also a constant flow of visitors £¢ 
India and abroad, the majority of whom now 
days are people who never saw Bhagavan in” 
lifetime. | 

Apart from private residences, two new 8! f 
houses have also been put up, thanks to | 
donations of Sri K. Padmanabhan and Sri H4 
Khanna. This is Particularly useful for lady “ 
tors, as they are not allowed to stay Ín | 
Ashram premises, For single-men a nu? 
of self-contained rooms have been built. 





1964 








V. Narayanaswamr Iver 


Work is proceeding with a shrine and medita- 
tion-hall over the Maharshi’s Samadhi Shrine, 
The plan is ambitious but the work has to keep 
pace with available funds. 


LIFE MEMBERS — SRI RAMANASRAMAM 


C. Khanna, Kanpur. 
Subbanna, Bangalore. 

. S. N. Rao, New Delhi. 

Sadasiva Setty, Chikmagalur, / 

. R. Narayana Rao, Madras. 
Venkatakrishniah, Nellore. 
Padmanabha Rao, Tirupathi. 

Sesha Reddi, Nellore, 

Ramakrishna Prasad, Madras. 
Narendra C. Amin, Mangalore. 

A. R. Natarajan, Bangalore, 

Vegi Venkateswara Rao, Visakhapatnam. 
G. V. Subbaramayya, Nidubrolu. 
Penmacha Jegannatha Raju, Jinnur. 

A. K. Ramachandra Iyer, Madras. 

Bh. Venkata Lakshmi Narasimha Raju, Jinnur. 
Rayavarapu Sankarayya, Nellore. 

A. Desaradha Rami Reddi, Nellore. 
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M. Suryanarayana Iyer, Nellore. 

R. V. Raghavan, Calcutta. 

S. Krishnamurthy, Neyveli. 

TRIG: Krishnan, Bangalore, 

Tupili Ramana Reddy, Nellore, 

Mr. & Mrs. Suresh Chandra Khanna, Kanpur, 


THE JOURNAL, ITS BIRTH 


A short note might be added on the genesis of 
“The Mountain Path’, since this also is Ashram 
news. It had been felt long back, even in the 
lifetime of Bhagavan, that there should be 
an Ashram journal. It was even suggested to 
him, but he did not respond ; his face showed 
no interest, so the matter was allowed to drop. 
Bhagavan very seldom said no, but so tremen- 
dous was the power of his presence that if he 
did not show interest and encouragement none 
would presume to undertake a project, 


After he left the body the idea was again con- 
sidered but again came to nothing. It was men- 
tioned to the present editor who replied, as he 
then felt, that he had neither the ability nor 
the interest to undertake Such a task. 


As late as September 1963 it occurred indepen- 
dently to both the editor and the managing edi- 
tor that there should be an Ashram news bulletin 
published annually at the time of Sri Bhagavan‘s 
Jayanti (birth anniversary) and distributed free 
to devotees, as so many who were not able to 
come here liked to be kept in touch with deve- 
lopmenis. A preliminary draught of this was 
written and shown to a member of the Ashram 
managing committee, and he immediately suggest- 
ed that it should be not an annual but a quar- 
terly and should contain articles also, That, of 
course, raised questions of writing, organization 
and finance, 


In a clear intuition from Bhagavan it occurred 
to those concerned that this was the solution, 
that the time had now come and an Ashram 
journal was now appropriate, and before the end 
of September the project of ‘The Mountain Path’ 
was agreed upon. There are times when nothing 
goes right, the wheels are not greased, a project 
cannot move forward; this was just the oppo- 
site. From the very beginning every one co- 
Operated, and gladly, not grudgingly. Blessings 
and messages of goodwill flowed in, the imme- 
diate financial problems were Surmounted, the 
printer took the work up in a spirit of service 
to Bhagavan, with a short but impressive puja 
a newly constructed office was Opened for the 
journal at the Ashram, people contributed articles, 
encouragement came from all sides, hundreds of 
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people took out advance subscriptions, purely S. S. V. S. Muthiah Chettiar, Tiruvannamay 
on turst, so that in December, a bare three A. R. Narayana Rao, Madras, a 
months from its first conception, it is already a D. S. Sastri, Madras. 

full grown reality. If we feel confidence now Mukund M. Thakore, Ahmedabad, 

that it is due to come before the public, it is not N. Balarama Reddi, Vutukuru, 


confidence in our own work or powers but in the Ashok Pal Singh, Bombay., 
Grace of Bhagavan which we feel so strongly to Rani Padmawati Devi, Bhopal. 
be on this venture. Miss Mahalakshmi, Madras. 


K. Gopalrao, Bombay. 
THE MOUNTAIN PATH— LIFE SUBSCRIBERS V. Seshadri, Calcutta. 
Lieut. D. Subbanna, Bangalore, 
Bhupen Champaklal, Bombay. 
G. J. Yorke, Gloucester, England. 
Mrs. Banoo J. H. Ruttonjee, Hong Kong. 
Dinshaw S. Paowalla, Hong Kong. 
Miss Gertrude Fugert, Munich, Germany. 
Trudel Elsaesser, Waldhof, Germany. 
Prof. Dr. Friedrich W. Funke, Seelscheid, 6 

many. 

Louise Trachsler, Coppet, Switzerland. 
Henri Hartung, Paris. 


V. Subramanian, Durgapur. 
B. S. Ranganatham, Sri Ramanasramam. 
Dr, T. N. Krishnaswami, Madras, 
Miss Ethel Merston, Sri Ramananagar. 
K. K. Nambiar, Bombay. 
Dwarakanatha Reddy, Chittoor. 
A. S. K. R. Trust, Madras, 
y Satyanarayan Tandon, Kanpur. 
| M. A. Chidambaram, Madras, 
M. M, Varma, Jaipur, 





THE GOLDEN MASTER 


(Composed by the eminent poet Harindranath Chattopadhyaya 
in the Ashram Hall, crowded with devotees on the night when 
death had claimed the body of Sri Ramana.) 


Grief hath grown silent with its own excess 
And will not weep lest it betray his trust ; 


Even in this dark hour of dire distress | 


He lights the flame of knowledge through our dust. | 


Illumining its blindness wide and far 

He glitters from his heaven of deathless grace, 
In every speck and stone, in every star 

We see the lonely wonder of his Face, 


Ignorance rumours that our Kin 


& departs Q 
Where can he go, O where? 


— the being moans, 
oms of our hearts 
ntless jewelled thrones ? 


May he forgive our wavering faith, forgive 
The folly of our doubts whose e 
How dare we move or breathe 


He who has made rich kingd 
And of our thoughts his cou 


yes are dim; 
except through him ? 


How could we live if he should cease to live ? 





BOOK REVIEWS? 


GOD-EXPERIENCE: By Swami Ramdas (Bha- 
van’s Book University, Chaupatty, Bombay. 
Rs, 2; 3s. 6d. ; $0.90.) 


The late Swami Ramdas was that rare pheno- 
menon of a bhakta or devotee who won through 
by sheer force of devotion to at least glimpses of 
Identity. There was a spirit of love and purity 
and an all-pervading happiness in his ashram. 
Fittingly was it called ‘ Anandashram ’. Many 
appreciated particularly the evening hours when 
he would sit and amid his disciples, talking to them 
(in English), laughing and joking, mingling re- 
miniscence with upadesa (spiritual instruction). 


Fortunately a disciple took down these talks 
over a period and made a book of them which 
was published under the name of ‘ God-Expe- 
rience’ just about the time the Swami left us. 


He taught a path of devotion expressed in 
invocation of the Divine Name, and into this he 
initiated aspirants, Hindu and Western alike, in- 
different to the outer forms of orthodoxy, In 
reading his instructions, however, it must be re- 
membered that he considered this initiation 
necessary and that without it the invocation has 
not the same potency that he gave it. And he 
did give potency, There was no doubting his 
power as a guru. 


Sometimes he speaks as a pure bhakta: “Un- 
ess you have a burning aspiration for God, the 
nind cannot be fixed on Him. Where your love 
S, there your mind is. Just as a miser con- 
tantly thinks of money and money alone, so a 
levotee has exclusive devotion to God ..., When 
fou have intense love for God, everything else is 
Orgotten. Then you will realise God.” 


Sometimes again he speaks from the point of 
lew of Identity and shows how devotion can 
ad to it by its very intensity. “ Your search 
or God is your search for the Atman or Self. 
t the end of your search you will realize that 
ou are He. You start with duality and end in 
on-duality. Then you know that you have been 
eking your own Self, thinking that the Self was 
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1 All unsigned Reviews are by the Editor. 


different from you. Ultimately you know you 
are that Self itself. There ends your quest.” 


This is a book full of love and understanding, 
the outpourings of a true Saint. Aspirants are 
recommended to keep it by them and dip into it 
again and again for solace in moods of depres- 
sion and for invigoration when the way seems 
hard. There is very little in it that is techni- 
cally Hindu, so Jewish, Christian and Muslim 
seekers will also find it helpful. 


CRUMBS FROM HIS TABLE: 
nanda Swarnagiri, (Sri 
Tiruvannamalai, Re, 1.) 


By Ramana- 
Ramanasramam, 


“Crumbs from His Table’ is the first book of 
reminiscences about the Maharshi ever written, 
The author, who is now unfortunately no longer 
with us, came to him as early as 1934. In 1936 
he published this record for free distribution to 
any of the then limited number of devotees who 
cared to ask for it. Next year a second free 
edition was issued and then it was allowed to 
go out of print. The Ashram is certainly well 
advised in reviving a little work which will have 
a strong appeal to devotees of Bhagavan and 
students of his teaching, It contains a number 
of characieristic incidents showing how Bhaga- 
van’s devotees were drawn to him and a number 
of useful expositions. In particular, there is a 
fuller and clear exposition of the danger of 
manolaya than is to be found in any of the 
other books, 


In editing the new edition, the Ashram has 
respected the author’s aversion to the use of the 
first person singular pronoun, although at times 
it makes the style rather involved. It is not un- 
common to meet an aspirant who refuses to refer 
to himself as ‘I’, but Bhagavan did not encou- 
rage any such eccentricity. It is also characte. » 
ristic of him that he did not forbid it. He liked 
his devotees to be normal in speech, as in dress 
and behaviour, but the urge had to come from 
within; as a general rule he avoided giving 
orders, Actually, if there is no ‘I’ there can be 
no ‘you’ or ‘he’, so intercourse would be pretty 
difficult. One has to play the game of indivi- 
dual beings, so one might as well use its lan- 
guage, 
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Januar 
a WASA NAN NS at Allahabad University. However Anuna 
(Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry, Rs. 8.) also appealed to a far wider public, In Parii 


cular, many find interest in his “Pathway t 
God’ series (in Marathi literature, in Kannai 
literature and in Hindi literature, all three Dub, 
lished in a uniform edition with this life of hin) 
giving accounts of the lives, experiences and tea, 
chings of the saints. 


Kapali Sastri was a disciple of Ganapati 

4 Muni,2 and both of them were devotees of Sri 
Ramana Maharshi. Ganapati Muni was respon- 

sible for ‘Sri Ramana Gita”, besides composing 

Sanskrit hymns to the Maharshi, while Kapali 

Sastri composed ‘Sat Darshana Bhashya’ a com- 

mentary on the Maharshi’s ‘Forty Verses’ pre- 


More than all this, however, he was a lifelon: 
ceded by a very informative series of talks. i 


sadhaka or seeker, He was a disciple of th 

Both master and disciple, however, were inte- eminent guru Sri Bhausaheb Maharaj, who pres, 
rested rather in the Divine Mother and the inter- cribed the discipline of meditation on the Divin; 
mediary worlds with the powers and experiences Name. Using this, he grew in sanctity and ep 
therein accessible than in the direct path of joyed many spiritual experiences. 


Indeed, ki 

Advaita taught by the Maharshi. Kapali Sastri declared that in his ‘Pathway to God’ books k 

actually said of himself: “I am a Tantric had described no experience of the saints whit 

through and through—to my marrow I was a he himself had not known. In later years atte 

Meulan aa. I know the Tantra Sadhana in a the death of Sri Maharaj and of the latter's im 

ti very familiar way and can utilise my knowledge mediate successor, he himself became a gun 

4 of the World-Power in an effective manner.” It prescribing the same path of meditation on th 
“4 is natural, therefore, that on the death of Gana- Divine Name. 

4 pati Muni he found the sadhana of Sri Aurobindo | 

fi j and the Mother more congenial and transferred It is on this last phase of his life that his di 


himself to their Ashram at Pondicherry. There 
he could hear statemenis such as: “By occult 
training one can enter the Psychic world and ex- 




















ciple, M. S. Deshpande, most concentrates, refe 
ring to him reverentially as Gurudev. 


plore it as one does a country” instead of being There is no doubt about the saintliness¢ 
told: “To have powers there must be others to Dr, Ranade or about the beneficent influence } 
whom to display them; therefore the wise man exerted on his disciples. Nevertheless, a follor 
does not give them a thought,” or: “Even if er of the direct path laid down by Bhagavé 


powers come spontaneously they should be re- Ramana Maharshi cannot but wonder at tH 
jected. They are like ropes to tether a beast; pre-occupaiion with experiences. What do the 
sooner or later they drag a man back from his matter? Whether physical experiences enjoy! 
pursuit of Moksha (Liberation) .” through the senses or subtle ones coming int 


As he grew older and more mature, Kapali Pendent of them, they are alike on the individy 
Sastri began to give advice and guidance to Plane. There is still the trinity of seer-sig! 
others, and notably to M. P. Pandit, the compiler ‘°°? That is not the way to Liberation #0 
and editor of this book, while at the same time “IM into the Reality of Oneness, the Supre 
himself remaining a devoted disciple, This book Identity. { 
is made up of fragments of diary and corres- | 
pondence, advice, obiter dicta and tributes to Sri LIFE AND TEACHING OF BRAMAGNA MA 
Aurobindo and the Mother. There is much to be By S : 3 Bo 
found in it that is interesting and significant ea rabudahananaa” (Oto 

: Co., Park St, Calcutta-16. Rs. 5.50). 








A DR. RANADE'S LIFE OF LIGHT: By M. S. 
Deshpande. (Bhavan’s Book University, 
Chaupatty, Bombay-7. Rs. 2; 3s, 6d.; $ 0.90.) 


It is not the nature or destiny (the two 
the same) of every saint to be well known: 
may be that one less advanced is impelled 

Dr. Rambhau Ranade’s long life ended as re- Dt publicity. Bramagna Ma was a Be? 
cently as 1957. He was esteemed in the world bart salut of the highest Realization, tea 
of professional philosophers, being for a number PUTS Advaita (Identity). ‘The instructions i 
of years head of the department of philosophy © “© Were of the most profound 


A a ee 5 
"2For whom see chapter X of my ‘Ramana sciples and would not let them write 4 


rshi and the Path of Self-Knowledge her or make her known, That was not het 
& Co. and Jaico. tiny, she said. E 
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After her death in 1945 her disciple ang 
attendant, Swamj Prabhuddhananda, came to live 
for some time at Sri Ramanasramam, Major 
Chadwick was interested to learn about her life 
and teaching, so, as the Swami was at the time 
maintaining silence and could not give an oral 
account, he wrote one out, It is this which, 
preserved in typescript for many years, forms 
the nucleus of the present book. It has a quiet 
certitude and pure beauty which will captivate 
true seekers, So will the frontispiece photo- 
graph of Bramagna Ma, 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA: A Forgotten Chap- 
ter of His Life. By Beni Shanker Sharma, 
(Oxford Book Co., Park St. Calcutta-16, 
Rs. 10). 


Even before setting forth for America and fame, 
Swami Vivekananda was already a dominating 
figure. He travelled, often on foot, the length 
and breadth of India, impressing high and low 
alike with his eloquence and magnetism. One 
of his first friends and staunchest disciples was 
the Raja of Khetri, Mr, Sharma has discovered 
and edited a considerable correspondence bet- 
ween them in the archives of the former prince- 
ly state. This will be a welcome addition to the 
libraries of all students of the Swami. 


ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY : Presenied to 
Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan on his Fiftieth Birth- 
day. (Ganesh, Madras, Rs, 29). 


Prof, Mahadevan, Head of the Philosophy De- 
partment of Madras University, is an Advaitin 
among the philosophers and a Philosopher 
among the Advaitins, While a profound student 
of Sanskrit and of classical Indian philosophy, he 
is also thoroughly at home with Western philo- 
Sophy, with whose exponents he can argue on 
their own terms. He is, however, grounded in 
the Eastern concept that philosophy is to be not 
merely learned but lived. Therefore he is not 
only a professor of Philosophy but also a devo- 


N 


tee of Ramana Maharshi. yo 


The 52 essays, contributed by as many writers, 
in this presentation volume fittingly therefore 
range over the field of Hindu, Western and 
Buddhist philosophy. They also branch out to 
cover a religious thinker such as Simone Weil, a 
Social idealst such as Gandhi, and a mystic such 
as Tayumanavar, 5 


L'ESOTERISME DE DANTE: fr. 200; LE ROI 
DU MONDE: fr. 350 ; LA GRANDE TRIADE: 
fr. 590: all three by Réne Guénon, Published 
by Gallimard, Paris. 


It was a very different world into which Réne 
Guénon burst in the early decades of this cen- 
tury, a world which still believed in progress and 
Where there seemed no escape from materialism 
and superficiality. With vast erudition, dazzling 
lucidity, ruthless logic and Scathing sarcasm for 
any who differed, he challenged the whole edi- 
fice of modern civilization. In book after book, 
article after article, he exposed the brittle shams 
of our world and in contrast pointed to the pro. 
found symbolism and traditional wisdom of the 
past and the East. For the individual also he 
showed how tawdry are all modern ideals com- 
pared with the traditional striving for Realiza- 
tion. 


His- campaign was not mere theory. If it had 
been it would have remained impotent. Central 
io it was the proclamation that Being is one; 
therefore you cannot be other than the One, be- 
cause there is no other ; therefore to realize your 
true Self is to realize the Supreme Identity ; 
and this can be done, To many, including the 
writer of this review, he showed the possibility 
of escape from the suffocating frustrations of 
modern life to the deep inner contentment of the 
Spirit. He had his limitations and bling spots, 
none knows it better; but in spite of that it was 
through him that my feet were set on the moun- 
tain path and that Grace became abundant, 


If there are many in the West to-day, despite 
the still accelerating superficiality and materia- 
lism, who understand that there is a meaning and 
purpose to life and set forth upon its quesi by one 
path or another, it is to a very large extent 
due to his influence, direct or indirect. Even the 
direct influence is still working, as we see here 
at Arunachala from the many who owe their 
first awakening to him out of those who turn to 
Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi. He himself, un- 
fortunately, never understood that Bhagavan had 
opened a new path for mankind, free from the 
outer forms of orthodoxy, but remained to the 
end like those who failed to recognize Christ 
because he had not come in the form they ex- 
pected. 


Out of print for some years, his books are now 
being reprinted and new ones compiled from the 
articles he wrote. The first of those here under 
notice points out the esoteric Symbolism of the 
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West’s greatest Mediaeval poet, showing his 
Divine Comedy to be an allegory of the indirect 
Spiritual path of Hermetism, struggling upwards 
Siage by stage. 


The second iries to avoid being too explicit on 
a concealed topic: the secret spiritual guidance 
of the world. Those interested in cosmic asd 
mundane organization will find it fascinating, For 
those, however, who follow the Jnana-marga 
(Path of Knowledge), seeing the whole universe 
as a projection of the mind, the same applies that 
Bhagavan said about studying the subtle aspects 
of the individual: “Just as it is futile to ex- 
amine the rubbish that has to be swept up only 
to be thrown away, so it is futile for him who 
seeks to know the Self to set to work enume- 
rating the tattvas that envelop the Self and ex. 
amining them instead of casting them away. He 
should consider the phenomenal world with re- 
ference to himself merely as a dream.” 3 


The third is a compilation of articles on symbo- 
lism. It may be asked how reading about the 
Symbolism of the spiral and the pyramid, the 
swastika and the three-dimensional cross, helps 
a man towards Liberation. The answer perhaps 
is that constant hammering away at the true 
meaning of symbolism and the symbolical nature 
of the universe gradually tears a man’s mind 
away from the crude materialism to which it had 
been conditioned and orientates it to a true 
sense of values, thus enabling him eventually to 
rise beyond symbolism to That which is symbo- 


lised. Happy are those who need no such wean- 
ing. 


ASK THE AWAKENED, THE NEGATIVE WAY: 


By Wei Wu Wei, (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
30s.) 


“Ask the Awakened’ forms a trilogy with the 
author’s previous two books, ‘Fingers Pointing 
Towards the Moon’ and ‘ Why Lazarus Laughed ’, 
It is written in the same style, that is the anci- 
ent form of sutras rather than the modern form 
of logical deduction. 


Examples: “Form is the Seeing of form: it 
has no independent existence. form as the 
Object of seeing is inexistent. The thought itself 
of form is the seeing of form.” 


MCs eae. a a aaa aaa A 

3The Collected Works of Ramana Maharshi, 
p. 41, Sri Ramanasramam edition, p. 47, Rider's 
edition, 
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Jang 


“Karma is an apparent cause that Produce 
apparent effect in the apparent wor Sa 


ld of 
sara,” San 
The book is based mainly on the Chine, 
Ch’an Masters from whom Japanese Zen deriv 


Also on the Maharshi. Really, 
of intrinsic understanding, 
author’s own perception. 


like every bogi 
it is based on th 


He calls it ‘The Negative Way’ because it pro, 
ceeds not by asserting what is but what, inclu. 
ing his phenomenal self that makes the asser 
tion, is not. It is a way characterised by Hing 
Sages as stripping an onion. Skin after ski 
you peel off, to see what is in the centre, an 
when you gec there, there is nothing, 


What characterises the book is, the author 
ruthless, consistent refusal to make any com 
promise with duality, to accept anything ata 
apart from Advaita—which means anything at al 
because Advaita is not anything. Constantly k 
comes back to the assertion that there is no ob 
jective reality: there just IS. 


SOME CHRISTIAN FESTIVALS: 
Dupont, (Michael Joseph, 16s.) 


By Eltrié 


How many Christians there are who no long 





remember the traditional festivals of 
Church! What, for instance, is Candlema_ 
And what Lammastide? What does Maumi 


Thursday commemorate? What is the feast © 
Michaelmas at the autumn equinox? Why 4 
pancakes eaten on Shrove Thursday ? Who w 
Santa Claus and how did he become Fatht 
Christmas? Why does Whitsuntide bear its Pi 
Sent name, and what was it formerly known & 


It is quite possible to strive in the way! 
Christ without knowing any of these thilf 
Nevertheless, for a member of a Christian coe 
munity they give a warmth and colour and si | 
of belonging. Contingent though they may 4 i 
they add a richness to the Christian way of 4 
They also carry echoes of earlier literature be | 


are otherwise lost on modern readers—a ba 
for instance, 
Lammastide,” 













beginning: “It fell about 


also a useful glossary of ritu 


and theological terminology now strange to 7 


| 
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| 
. Christians. It is not confined to the viewpoint to when he dies, and a host of other watters 
of any one church or sect. which a world-renouncing religion at its origin, 
SAGITTARIUS, dismisses as “the things that are Caesar’s’, There- 
| fore it set forth on its career with a divinely 
| 7 sponsored code of civil and criminal law. In some 
| THE UPANISHADS: Translated by Swami ways this may be an advantage, but it gravely 


Nikhilananda. (Allen and Unwin, 455) complicates the question of adaptation to the 
changed circumstances of a new age. To mention 
The condensation of Swami Nikhilananda’s only one point, a Buddhist or Christian may see 
four-volume annotated translation of the 11 prin- no harm in taking interest on capital in modern 
cipal Upanishads inio the present single volume financial conditions, but a Muslim is forbidden 
will probably increase its attraction for the to do so by the Quran. As the present book shows, 
Western general reader, for whom it is primarily questions of law, faith, theology, the infallibility 
intended. The translation is in clear, siraight- of the Quran, the status of the hadiths, are so 
forward English, though it is a pity that. the interwoven that the question of degrees and 
obsolete word ‘verily’ is dragged in, to give it modes of modernisation is almost insoluble, He 
a pseudo-biblical flavour, A number of technical also describes very sympathetically what is being 
Sanskrit terms which have no exact English done to solve it in various Islamic countries and 
equivalent are very wisely left in Sanskrit and by various Islamic writers to-day. 
explained in a glossary. A 50-page introduction 
gives a very good outline of Upanishadic teach- 
ing for the Western reader, without getting in- 


volved in the complexities of Sanskrit termino- VALMIKI MAHA RAMAYANA or YOGA 


ABDULLAH QUTBUDDIN. 


logy and philosophical viewpoints, VASISHTA: Translated by S. V. Ganapathi 
Published by the translator at 9-D, Edward 
ISLAM: By Alfred Guillame. (Cassell, 15s.) Elliots Road, Madras-4, 
It is surprising how much information about 
Islam the author manages to pack into this 200- This is the translator's second volume on Nir. 


page book, and without any sacrifice of clarity. vana. The first volume was published in Tamil 
No trace remains of the animosity common io in 1948. Sage Vasishta presents to Sri Rama the 
Western writers on Islam of an earlier genera- State of Nirvana through many illustrations and 
tion. On the contrary, the new tendency to inter- anecdotes. Typical of them is the following : 
religious appreciation is well exemplified. The 
early chapters on Muhamad, the Quran, the foun- “There is no trace of the Sprout in the seed, 
dation of Islam present a very fair picture which, The essence of seed pervades the seed; likewise 
indeed, makes it seem remarkable that the author the world phenomena are not experienced in 
continues to use the prejudicial and inaccurate Brahman. Brahman is without substance, form or 
terms “Muhammadan” and ‘Muhammadanism’ activity. Hence the world cannot be derived from 
instead of what he must know to be the correct Brahman. Expecting to see the world in Brahman 
designations : ‘Muslim’ and ‘Islam’. is like expecting Mount Meru within the Atom, 
The wise as well as the ignorant perceive the 
There is an appreciative survey of the great World phenomena, The wise know they are all 
age of Islamic culture and civilization and als) Subject to constant changes and dissolution, They 
a satisfactory chapter on Sufism, are dependent upon our imagination and are mere 
È percepts. Hence we cannot call them Real or un- 
As in most modern works on Islam, a great Teal. They appear before us like dreams and 
Part of the book is devoted to the question of disappear when wisdom dawns,” “Discard all 
adaptation to modernism. In ‘Buddhism anq doubts and with a courage bordering on reckless- 
tanta in he light of imom) Ae TES ke a Gea Doer, a Great Enjoyer and a 
Osborne points out a very significant distinction Great Renouncer. Then one is established in great 
between ‘ world-renouncing’ and ‘world-sancti. Renunciation.” 
fying? religions, Islam is an example of the latter 
ye. It does not tell a man to give his property It may be a useful book for those on the Path 
© the poor and become a religious mendicant 2É Knowledge as taught by Bhagavan Sri Ramana 
ut to do business honestly, how much to give Maharshi. The English is passable, 
n charity and who to, who to leave his property T. K. S. 
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THE INCREDIBLE SAI BABA: By Arthur Os- 


borne. (Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Rs. 5.06 
and Rider & Co., London, 12s. 6d.) 


Sai Baba has become a legend, It is now nearly 
fifty years since he shed the physical sheath but 


his name and Samadhi continue to be an irresis- 


tible Power in the circle of his devotees, Many 
have claimed to be incarnations of Sai and deve- 
loped rituals and practices which were unknown 
to the Baba of Shirdi, What was Baba really 
like? What was his teaching? What was his 
upasana, practice ? These are some of the ques- 
tions that have been answered in a satisfactory 
manner by Mr. Osborne in this interesting bio- 
graphy of the saint. 


Apart from the many biographical details the 
author has assembled together’ from various ac- 
counts, this book gives an intimate glimpse into 
the saint's personality and the ways of working 
which were peculiarly his own. He used his super. 
natural powers in profusion and gave his devotees 
all they desired. He continues to do so even now 
in a spectacular way. Learned men who shake 
their heads at these ‘ miracles? have something to 
ponder over in a remark of his on the matter: 
“I give people what they want in the hope that 
they will begin to want what I want to give 
them.’ (p. 100) 


Sai Baba had no elaborate philosophy to each, 
no intricate yogic discipline to prescribe. All that 
he asked for, as the author points out, was devo- 
tion to the Guru, self-surrender to the Guru who 
thereupon took charge of aspirant and did 
what was needed to lead him to the Goal. In a 
brief analysis of the Teachings of three of the 
modern spiritual teachers, viz. Sri Ramakrishna, 
Sai Baba, Sri Ramana Maharshi, Mr, Osborne 
draws attention to certain common features which 
are significant: All three upheld the equal vali- 
dity of all religions; provided for simple and 
direct paths that can be pursued in the conditions 
of modern life without formal renunciation of life 
in the world; and laid stress on utter devotion 
and surrender to the Guru as the 
(pp. 92-93). 


The book is both absorbing and instructive, 


main process 


M. P. PANDIT. 


lished by Sri T. N. Venkataraman, Presid 
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Jany 
THE RHYTHM OF HISTORY ; By Arth 
borne. (Orient Longmans, Rs, 2.75) Ur 


In this revealing study of the rise and fa 
civilizations during the last two Millenniums , 
a half, the author shows how there is i 
in history on a global scale. Histor 
all agreed on the precise significance of this » 
tern and Mr. Osborne is content to note that 
only ‘implies that there is a divine op cos 
harmony shaping the affairs of man and that 
ambitions of the great and the bungling of 


unwise are merely instrumental, 
129) 


> a pai 
lans arep 







not causali 

Beginning his survey with the founders of gn 
Religious Systems about the fifth century Bi 
e.g. Buddha, Confucius, Pythagoras, he real 
rise of classical Empires all over Asia and Eum 
followed by their decline culminating in what 
known as the Dark Age; another curve of 
of civilizations through the Ages of Mediey i 
and the Renaissance was again followed by 
downward movement which may be said toh 
reached its apogee in the last century. Whal 
the likely outcome of all this mighty efforl 
Nature? How far have the East and the We 
which seemed to have diverged from each of 
at one stage, come closer ? These are some of 


questions that are taken up for discussion in 
pages, 













While it may not be Possible to agree with 
writer in all his conclusions, it is certainly | 
—as he says—that ‘the present materi r 
civilization is not the final answer because it 
no inherent stability ; it is plundering the € 
resources too recklessly to endure, and the 
rent of history has already begun to swing 4) 
from it. (p. 130) What then is to replace. 
civilization? A New Order which has been í 
scen in all the traditions of the world and W 
advent js very close to our present age. 


An able work persuasively written. 


M. P. PAN, 
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BHAGAVAN SRI RAMANA MAHARSHI 





Vou. I 


I said in my last editorial that the quest 
for Realization is the great enterprise, the 
true goal of life. Yet one often: hears the ob- 
| jection: ‘But isn’t it more important to 
| help others 2?’ Although some who make this 
| objection doubtless do so in good faith, it is 
| at bottom a hypocritical attack on spiritua- 
| lity. It goes back to the 19th Century socia- 
| lists who used to say: “First things first. 
| Let us first remove the poverty of the peo- 
ple, then there will be time to consider 
their spiritual needs.” Well, they succeed- 
ed in what they considered first. There is 
very little poverty left in North-Western 

urope. And did they then turn to spiritual 
succour ? Not at all. The anti-spiritual 
trend accelerated and became more un- 
abashed. The workers who acquired leisure, 
security and a competence had less time, not 
more, to devote to their spiritual needs. 

In fact it is not true that welfare facilitates 
religion or boverty impedes it or that mate- 
tial needs are the ‘ first thin r 
| Christ taught 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Indeed, it might well 

be said that in a welfare state prosperity is — 
the opiate of the people, lulling them into a — 
false sense of security. É 





objection is made ; onl 


y if it is religion t 
he turns to. 
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helping where he came upon the need for 
help, while striving on the path, the answer 
is that there would be no need for social 
service, since none would be exploited or 
impoverished for the benefit of others. 
There would be no destitute to help. 


This touchstone also, however, has an 
anti-spiritual animus, being aimed in part 
against those who renounce the world to be- 
come monks or sadhus. It is in fact against 
those who renounce the world that the first 
objection mentioned, ‘but wouldn’t it be 
better to help others?’ is primarily aimed, 
although by extension it has come to be 
applied unthinkingly to all who follow a 
spiritual path. In fact it crystalizes the Re- 
formation revolt against traditional Chris- 
tian monasticism. Indeed, even before the 
high tide of the Reformation, the anonymous 
14th Century author of ‘The Cloud of Un- 
knowing’ spoke regretfully of it in terms of 
Martha’s complaint against Mary. “‘ Just as 
Martha complained then about Mary her sis- 
ter, so: do active persons complain about con- 
templatives unto this very day.’ In terms of 
the Gospel story, this attitude of mind means 
that Martha chose the better way. Every 
one is entitled to his own Opinion, but is 
one who rejects the decision of Christ in 
favour of his own Opinion entitled to call 
himself a Christian:? ”1 

“What would happen if every one did 
that?’ The first and most obvious answer 
is that it is an unreal question, since every 
one will not do that: there are more 
Marthas than Marys in the world. 

A deeper answer is that “man does not 
live by bread alone.” Every one is a trans- 
mitting station of harmonious or destruc- 
tive influences. The discordant, aggressive 
ọr corrupt tendencies in a man can be just 
as infectious as physical diseases, and that 
despite the- fact that he may outwardly be 
doing social work. Conversely, the benefi- 
cent emanations of a spiritual person can 
have a harmonising effect on all around, even 
if they never speak with him, never meet 
him face to face, even though he may be a 
recluse with no apparent contact with the 
and Christianity in the Light of 
33 rthur Osborne, Rider & Co, 


Ami 
world, If people can believe that a mu 
cian bestows something on the communi 
even though he does not supply, foog i 
clothing, it is but a step farther to unde, 
stand that a spiritual man can too, Indes 
his benefaction is more powerful Since, hy 
ing independent of forms, it can penetrat 
the mind directly without the mediation; 
the senses. That is why the fellowship t 
saints has always been so sought after, 

The influence may be almost too subtle t 
perceive, like a vague perfume of roses or} 
may be strong and tangible. “ Great soul 
wherever they are, create a spiritual zon. 
around them: and anybody coming with 
that zone realizes something like an electri. 
current passing into him. It is a ven 
strange phenomenon, impossible to expla 
unless one has experienced it oneself,”2 

In the subtler sense of giving spiritual a 
this error of turning outwards to the we 
fare of others instead of attending firsti 
one’s own quest goes right back to the fou 
dation of Mahayana Buddhism some ty 
thousand years ago. I do not question tt 
spiritual potency of the Mahayana. ‘Th 
test of a tree is its fruit, and the great Sag | 
the Mahayana has produced are proof enol! , 
that the way they trod was valid. That: 
all we need to know about a path—that it 4 
take us to the Goal. Nevertheless, their 
ticism of the Hinayana and their substil 
tion of the Bodhisattva ideal for that of Ù 
Arahat, as it stands and as it is to be ree 
to-day, is the point of view of ignorance 

Briefly, it is that the Arahat seeks on 
his private, individual Realization or Nit 
vana, ‘whereas the Bodhisattva pledges D 










and even holds back voluntarily from i 
final step of entering Nirvana until his s% 
imposed task of helping others has been f 
complished. 

- Now, in the fir: 


3 st place, there is no S% 
thing as 


individual Realization. Reali 







2 Spiritual 


Di ; 
from Prabuda 4iscourses of Swami 


ha Bharata, Oct, 1963 issue. 
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individual ceases io exist. How then, can 
it be individual? To ask one who has 
awakened from the dream of individual be- 
ing into the reality of Nirvana whether 
others also have attained Realization would 
be, as the Maharshi expressed it, as senseless 
as asking some one who wakes up from a 
dream whether the other people in his dream 
have also woke up.3 


This, of course, is fully understood by the 
Mahayana teachers, but not by all their fol- 
lowers. One of their basic scriptures ex- 
pressly affirms that there are no others to 
help, as a safeguard after speaking of the 
boundless compassion of the Buddha. “The 
famous Diamond Sutra makes it quite clear 
that the doctrine of compassion is only a 
facade for the ignorant, since in reality there 
are no others to whom to be compassionate, 
“The Lord Buddha continued : Do not think, 
Subhuti, that the Tathagata would consider 
within himself: I will deliver human be- 
ings.’ That would be a degrading thought. 
Why? Because really there are no sentient 
beings to be delivered by the Tathagata. 
Should there be any sentient being to be 
delivered by the Tathagata, it would mean 
that the Tathagata was cherishing within 
his mind arbitrary conceptions of phenomena 
such as one’s own self, other selves, living 
beings and a universal self, Even when the 
Tathagata refers to himself, he is not hold- 
ing within his mind any such arbitrary 
thought. Only terrestrial human beings 
think of selfhood as being a personal pos- 
session, Subhuti. Even the expression ‘ ter- 
restrial beings’ as used by the Tathagata 
does not mean that there are any such þe- 
ings. It is only used as a figure of speech, ”4 


As long as there is the concept of an ‘I’ 
there is a concept of others ; as long as there 
are others to help there is an I to help them 
and therefore no Self-Realization. The two 
80 together; they cannot be separated. 


3The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi in his own 
Ords, p. 92-93, Rider’s edition, p. 115, Sri Rama- 
Nashram edition, 
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What will they think of this? 

What will they say to that? 

So others arise. - is 

When there are others there’s I. 

In truth there just IS. 

Isness alone is; 

No others, no I, only a dance, a rhythm, 
Only a being. 


Of course, one has to play the game of 
‘I and others’, to act as though they exist- 
ed. It is as if (as can sometimes happen) 
one had a dream and took part in its events 
while at the same time being awake enough 
to know that it was a dream. 

What, then, is this vow to help others be- 
fore seeking one’s own Realization ? Nothing 
but a resolve to remain in a state of igno- 
rance (avidya). And how will that help 
cthers? It means clinging to the ego one 
has sworn to dissolve, regarding it as supre- 
mely wise and beneficent! In the language 
of theism it is revealed as overweening 
arrogance, the decision to show God how to 
run His world or to run it for Him, 

Whatever may have been the traditional 
Mahayana discipline (and a significant in- 
junction by Milarepa, one of the great Maha- - 
yana saints, is quoted in a recent life of 
him: “One should not be over hasty in 
setting out to help others before one has rea- 
lized the Truth ; if one does it is a case of 


‘the blind leading the blind.”)5 this urge to 


help others by being a guru before one’s time 
is one of the greatest pitfalls for the aspi- 
rant to-day. ‘There may be some compas- 
sion in it, but there is likely to be far more 
vanity and egoism. Few things so flatter the 
ego as the dream of being a guru surround- 
ed by the adulation of disciples. Few things 
so impede an aspirant as turning his energy 
outwards to guide others when it should still 
be turned inwards to his own purification. 
In spiritual things it is true, as the 19th Cen- 
tury economists falsely asserted about mate- 
rial things, that you help others most by 
helping yourself. The Maharshi never 








5 The Life of Milarepa, Tibet's G1 
Murray. 


Great Yogi, 
p. 157-8. By Lobzang Jivaka, John Mi ga a 
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indulged such people. He told them : “ Help 
yourself first before you think of helping 
others.” Sik 


In any case, there is no need of any vow 
of compassion. The nearer a man comes to 
the truth of the Universal Self, the more his 
phenomenal, individual self will take its 
true form and, without any. vows, without. 
arrogating to himself the control of his own 
destiny, he ‘will find himself acting as it is 
his nature to act, doing what it is his true 
function to do. It may not be his function 
to be a guru at all: if it is it will come 
about naturally and healthily when the time 
is ripe, without his trying to force it. 


A few examples will illustrate this. 
Buddha was the only son of his father and 
the heir apparent to his father’s small king- 
dom. In what the unctuous do-gooders would 
call ‘selfish’ pre-occupation with his own 
spiritual welfare, he abandoned wife and 
child, father and throne, and set forth alone 
as a sadhu to seek Enlightenment. And how 
many millions have since drawn sustenance 
from his renunciation ! St, Francis of Assissi 
forsook the family business and alienated 


dn 
his father in order to embrace “the 
Poverty?. And what spiritual 
flowed forth from his materia] 
Sri Ramakrishna was consumed 
tic craving for the Grace of 
Mother. Nothing else concerne 
ther helping himself nor others. It Seem 
he would go mad with longing and despa 
Then, when he did at last attain, sy 
power flowed through him as to lau 


= Lag, 
wealth p 
destitution 
with Cosh, 
the Divin 
d him, ng 


nch th 
spiritual regeneration of Hinduism ang it 
attraction for Western seekers, Realisatig 


descended unsought on Ramana Mahars: 
when he was a schoolboy of 16. He le 
home, seeking only solitude, and remain 
immersed in the Bliss of Being : yet disciple 
gathered round and he became the Jagat 
Guru, the World-Guru, of his time throug 
whom a new path adapted to the condition 


of our age was made accessible to those wh 
seek. | 


All of which goes to show that the Un 
versal Harmony does not. require any mat 
planning to give it shape; or, in theis) 
language, that God can do His job will 
out our advice. | 


any such that have not yet been published 


to the Editor who will give them his earnest consideration. In doing so 


they will be performing a real service to many of Bhagavan’s devotees 
and thereby indirectly to Bhagavan himself. 


Persons who have received the blessings or guidance of Bhagavan 


- in dream or vision whether before or after he shed the body, are also 
_ requested to write in their experiences, | é 





LETTERS TO A BROTHER—Ii 


TRUE SILENCE 


By NAGAMMA ! 


At three o’clock this afternoon I joined 
the company of devotees around Bhagavan. 
Reverting to what he had been saying earlier 
about Sri Sankara’s ‘Dakshinamurthi 
Ashtakam’? Bhagavan said: « Sankara 
took it into his head to praise Dakshina- 

| murthi, but how can one praise Mowna ? 3 
So he described srishti (creation), sthithi 
(preservation) and laya (dissolution) and 
offered salutations to Dakshinamurthi, who is 

the embodiment of all three. In what other 
way could Silence be praised ? ” 

Taking up the thread of the conversation, 
one devotee said: “ Dandapani Swami told 
us that one Sivarathri4 day, many years 
back, all the devotees gathered around Bha- 
gavan and sat down, saying : ‘To-day Bha- 
gavan must explain to us the meaning of 
the Dakshinamurthi Ashtakam.’ However, 
Bhagavan sat silent for a long while, smiling 
but not speaking. They then went away, 
feeling that Bhagavan, by his continued 
silence, had given them to understand that 
silence alone is the true meaning of the ver- 
ses. Is that so?” 

Bhagavan confirmed that it was so. I then 
added : “So that means that, Bhagavan gave 
a silent commentary ?” And Bhagavan con- 
firmed this also, 

Some one else said : “Then true Silence 
means abiding in the Self, doesn’t it?” 

Bhagavan: “ Yes, of course, Without the 
Self how could it be Silence ? ” 

Devotee: “That is just what I am ask- 
ng. Would it be silence just to refrain from 
peaking without abiding in the Self?” 


1For a note on Nagamma and her letters see 
ur issue of January 1964, 

2Eight Verses to Dakshinamurthi. Dakshina- 
lurthi is Siva incarnate as a youth teaching in 
lence, The Maharshi has been identified with 
akshinamurthi, =< 

Silence, 4; < 
4The Night of Siva, Tes ja ge 


Bhagavan: “How could it be? Some 
people talk of keeping silence when all the 
while they keep on writing messages on bits 
of paper or on a slate. Isn’t that activity of 
the mind just the same?” 


Another devotee intervened: “Then is 
there no benefit at all from simply refrain- 
ing from speech ? ? 

Bhagavan: “A person may refrain from 
speech in order to avoid the obstructions of 
the outer world, but he should not suppose 
that that is an end in itself. True Silence is 
really endless speech. There is no such thing 
as attaining it, because it is always there. 
All you have to do is to remove the worldly 
concerns that cover it over ; there is no ques- 
tion of attaining it.” 

In the meantime news came that some 
broadcasting society was thinking of record- 
ing Bhagavan’s voice. Laughing, Bhagavan 


said: “Oho; Is that so? But my voice 
is Silence, isn’t it ? How can they record 
Silence? That which is is Silence. 


Who 
could record it?” . 


The devotees sat quiet, exchanging glan- 
ces, and the hall became absolutely silent.5 
Bhagavan, the embodiment of Dakshina- 
murthi, sat in the mowna-mudra, the pos- 
ture of Silence, facing southwards,6 That 
living image, his body, was radiant with the 
light of Atma. What a good day it was 
today ! 


5 Silence in the presence of Bhagavan had no 
feeling of constraint about it, It was 


was most keenly 
now also. (Editor) 

6 One meaning of the name “Dakshinamurthi’ 
is ‘The Southward-Facing ’, The Guru is the 
Spiritual north pole and therefore traditionally 
faces south. abaan PITA 
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HOW I MET THE MAHARSHI 


By LOUIS HARTZ 


I met Arthur Osborne in an internment 
camp in Bangkok during the second world 
war. At first I had little contact with him 
because he was very reserved. After some 
time, however, I approached him. I had a 
craving to understand and asked him point 
blank what is Truth. What sticks in my me- 
mory is how, sitting beside his bed in the 
common dormitory, he said: “I will tell 
you one truth—Infinity minus X is a con- 
tradiction in terms because by the exclusion 
of X the first term ceases to be infinite. You 
grant that?” Yes, I granted that. 

:“ Well, then,’ he said, “think of God 
as Infinity and yourself as X and try to 
work it out.” When I asked for more ex- 
planation he just said: “Think this over 
and come tomorrow at this time and tell 
me what you make of it.” 

I returned to my place in the dormitory, 
which was only some eight or ten steps dis- 
tant, and suddenly it flashed upon me that 
he was right, that you cannot take anything 
away from the Infinite, and that I was not 
apart from it, only I had not known. 

The thought made me so happy that I 
could hardly’ wait to speak to him next day, 
but I did not like to disturb him earlier. 

“From that time onward he started to ins- 
fruct me and after a few weeks He showed 
me a photograph of the Maharshi. There was 
an urgency in his voice as he spoke of him 
and he handled the photograph with reve- 
rence. I began to understand that there was 
only one ‘I’ and that it was in me and was 
everywhere. b 
_ The Maharshi grew so much in my heart 
that I felt him nearer to me than my parents 
or my wife. He lived more vividly in me 
than any person I had known. After some 
time we received permission. to write a Red 
Cross letter to our families and I used mine 
to. write to the Maharshi and ask him for 


I was strongly drawn to the spiritual 


pal 
but even more strongly for the time beh 
to a worldly life. I wanted to make mone 


to have power and fine clothes, to be ip 
portant. In camp I had eliminated day 
dreaming as far as possible. When I we 
to bed at night I slept straight away, p 
now my nights were often filled with pe 
ning and scheming. i 

A few years later, when I was in Eur | 
and due to return to Siam on business, | 
wrote to Osborne, who was living at Tin 
vannamalai, to suggest that I should bre 
my journey in India and stay there for at. 
days. He at once wrote back arranging! 
meet me and conduct me there and inviti 
me to stay at his house. 

In Madras we hired a car and drove 
Tiruvannamalai. It was an old’ car ant) 
felt that I was being slowly roasted in! 
midday heat. When I let my eyes resti 
the sun-baked scenery or the country f 
sheltering under the wayside trees Is 
only the face of the Maharshi looming! 
before me. Nothing else registered. | 

I was terribly scared that the Maha 
would look in my eyes and see into me 
cursed myself for a fool for coming to | 
desolate place, with its heat and discomft 
I don’t know what prevented me tumi 
back‘; perhaps I was afraid to show osbir 
what a coward I was. The nearer we 
proached the Ashram the more I shrank i 
meeting the Maharshi. H 

It was nearly dusk when we arrived ® 
he had already retired, but Osborne well 
to see him and asked whether he woul A 
me for a few moments. I entered thei 
and saw an elderly man reclining on a col 
who. gave the impression of great reserve 
a certain shyness. It was not the s% 
Master or the Guru with the burning 4 
that I had expected. Osborne explained! 
I was, and his replies were. monosyilabit 
sometimes in Tamil. With a slow movel 
of the head he turned to me and held 
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eyes for a moment. His eyes were like emp- 
ty, bottomless pools and at the same time 
they worked like magic mirrors, because 
suddenly I felt at peace as though I had come 
home after a long journey. 

I can’t. recall where I slept that night, but 
I do remember that before going to bed I sat 
and talked with a number of people, Indians 
and foreigners, at Osborne’s place. One 
of them was a diplomat. from some European 
country, stationed in China, He ialked about 
seeing spirits and even conversing with them, 
and it struck me as funny that any one 
should be interested in such things at a place 
like this, 

Sitting in the hall next day I saw that 
the Maharshi’s smile was tender and gracious. 
I not only lost my fears but felt at ease, I 
had no questions to ask. Before coming I had 
prepared a number of questions that had 
been worrying me to ask the Maharshi, but 
now I couldn’t remember them. My doubts 
had simply evaporated. Questions seemed 
unimportant, 

I felt that there was nothing strange about 
the Maharshi. He was just a man who was 
himself, whereas all of us were growing 
away from ourselves. He was natural ; it 
was we who were not. We call him a saint 
or sage, but I felt that ta be like him is the 
inheritance of everybody ; only we throw it 
away. 

There were a lot of people in the hall— 
Indians and foreigners, learned professors 
and simple country people. I reminded the 
Maharshi about the Red Cross letter I had 
sent him and he replied that he wanted me 
to come and I had come. There was some- 
thing childlike about him: he was free 
and natural and could laugh with the spon- 
taneity that only a child shows. 

A discussion started in the hall and they 
appealed to the Maharshi to say who was 
right. Some one spoke about unity and I 
objected that. the word implied two to be 
united and that a better word was Oneness ; 
and the Maharshi confirmed this. He said 
that there is only One, and that One is in- 
divisible. I felt that he meant that the divi- 
sions are all unreal, just as we say rain, ice, 
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water, coffee-water, washing water, but it 
is all water, 

A group of devotees started singing and 1 
asked the Maharshi what he felt about it. 
He laughed and replied that it pleased them 
to sing and made them feel peaceful. 

Next morning again I sat in the hall. 
There was a yogi with matted hair. The 
diplomat was there, sitting in concentrated 
thought. I wondered whether I should imi- 
tate him, but I did not feel like meditating. 
Suddenly the Maharshi looked at me with 
great intensity. His eyes took possession of 
me. I don’t know how long it lasted, but I 
felt at ease and happy. 

Afterwards a disciple who had been with 
him for twenty years told me that this was 
the silent initiation. I felt that it probably 
was, but I wanted to make sure, so in the 
hall that afternoon I said: “ Bhagavan, I 
want your initiation..” 

And he replied: “ You have it already.” 

Knowing myself and feeling anxious 
about what would happen when I felt his 
presence, I asked for some sort of reassu- 
rance from him, and he replied very firmly 
and decisively: “Even if you let go of 
Bhagavan, Bhagavan will never let go of 
you.” 

There was some whispering and ex- 
change of glances when people heard that. 
The diplomat whispered to a Muslim pro- 
fessor who was sitting beside him and then 
the latter asked the Maharshi whether this 
guarantee applied only to me or to him) also. 
The Maharshi did not look very ‘pleased but 
replied briefly: “To all.” 

Nevertheless, I felt that there was some- 
thing intensely personal in it, that it had been 
a confirmation of the initiation and a direct, 
personal guarantee of protection. 

Certain it is that, whatever else may have 
happened, there has been no day since then 
when his face or his words have not influ- 
enced me. 


1 This is the only occasion on which I have ever 
known the Maharshi give an express verbal con- 
firmation of having given initiation to any one, 
It will be noted that the request was phrased in 
such a way that the confirmation could be given 
without any statement implying duality. (Editor) 
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WANDERER OF THE DEEP 


By HARIDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA 


Not on the surface shall the truth be found 
Nor in the mind with transient knowledge crowned 
But in the deepest depths where, more and more, 
Thy Beauty stands revealed. Of time unbound 
And of the sense of distance, I explore 
Layer upon layer of mysteries that lie 
Down at the deep heart’s core, 
A rose-red fountain which forever plays 
Its jetting music under a still sky 
| Echoing into the dawn-light of our days. 
| Deeper and deeper do I seek and find 
Such glories as would blind 
The body’s eyes. The lonely archetype 
Of each creation, young and ever-fresh, 
Warms the enchanted self into a ripe 
Sensation as of autumn in the flesh 
Mellowing in lambent air 
High-hung above the zone of spirit-mind : 
A loneliness, a naked space, a wide 
Expectancy of Naught on every side 
Brimful of unborn multitudes which seem 
Wrought in the process of the Master’s dream, 
A floating breath of fragrance, sovereign lapse 


Into remembering forgetfulness 
Grown inarticulate. 





Faint mountain-caps 
Engirt with distant snows austerely rise 


To meet the cool high-wandering state of eyes 
Tingling out of the solitary stress 
Of the creative sleep. 


I move between two moments, winged and stron; 
And as a silence between song and song 
> 


A wandering spirit wedded to the deep! 










SELF-ENQUIRY : SOME OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


By D. E. HARDING 


Our self-knowledge is our beauty : 


in self-ignorance we are ugly.—PLOTINUS. 


You know the value of everything—except yourself !—RUMI. 
All Christian religion wholly consists in this, to learn to know ourselves, whence 


we come and what we are—BOEHME. 


Who is it that repeats the Buddha’s name ? We should try to find out where this 


“Who? comes from and what it looks 
Forgetfulness of the Self is the source of 


How is it that we need all this prodding, 
all these warnings and earnest invitations 
"and promises of immense rewards, to persu- 
ade us to take a close look at ourselves ? 
[Why don’t all intelligent and serious people 

make it their chief business in life to find 
out what they really are? 

Surely, if such comparatively trivial ques- 
tions as whether one is Ing or not, 
‘popular or not, a ‘success’ or not, excite 
the keenest interest in us, the rather more 
‘important questions whether one is mortal or 
‘immortal, a body or spirit, created or Crea- 
tor, should be that much more fascinating. 
Or so one would have supposed. To exist at 
all, somehow to have arrived on the scene— 
what astounding luck !—an intelligent some- 
thing-or-other, and yet to remain uninterest- 
ed in the neki of that something-or-other ! 
It’s incredible. Letting slip such an oppor- 
tunity, foregoing (whether out of fear, lazi- 
hess, or just negligence) the supreme pri- 
vilege of discovering oneself, is more than 
unenterprising : it’s a kind of madness, and 
‘hone the less pitiful for being almost uni- 
‘versal. 

Thoughtful people, when challenged on 
‘this subject, are apt to excuse themselves 

y raising a number of objections to this 
nward search: they aren’t at all sure it’s 

good thing. Of course (all agree) we need 

working knowledge of our nature in order 

© make the best of ourselves and get on 
ith others, but the probing can thrust too 
€ep and go on too long. ‘Know thyself’ 
all right up to a point, but shouldn’t be- 


2 


like, —HSU YUN. 
all misery. —RAMANA MAHARSHI. 


come an obsession, an end in itself, and cer- 
tainly not our life’s work: such introspec- 
tion (they say) is likely to do more harm 
than good. And so: it’s a selfish diver- 
sion of our energies from the service of 
others to preoccupation with ourselves; or 
it’s a morbid introversion resulting in self- 
consciousness (in the bad sense) if not actu- 
ally in mental illness ; or it’s time-consum= 
ing and unpractical, unfitting us for our jobs 
and even for family life ; or it’s depressing 
and dull, a dreadful bore, a dead end termi- 
nating in a mental blank; or it kills spon- 
taneity and all natural, gay, out-going en- 
joyment ; or it’s a wonderful excuse for idle. 
ness and sponging; or it’s coldly indiffe- 
rent to art and to nature, to the beauty and 
wonder of the universe and the rich variety 
of the human scene, or it’s a stupefying drug 
which reduces words to gibberish, stops 
thought, numbs the mind itself, exchanging 
our most highly-evolyed human function 
for the nonhuman or subhuman Inane, 
More briefly, it’s suspected that habitual 
looking within becomes selfish, unhealthy, 
futile, unnatural, idle, world- -despising, 
retrogressive. In short, an Escape: And the 
alternative ? Apparently, it’s that we should 
plunge right into the thick of things and find 
out what we are by living as fully as possi- 
ble, becoming thoroughly involved in the 
turbulent and dangerous life-stream instead 
of sitting down GN and OLY it flow 
by- Ss 


Of course these doubts and criticisms 


aren’t the whole story ; underlying them 
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lurk deeper fears and less conscious obsta- 
cles. All the same, theres something in 
them: they deserve to be taken seriously, 
and that is the purpose of this article. Its 
aim is to show that, in fact, the seeming 
weaknesses of this prolonged looking at one- 
self are its strength, and so far from being 
a retreat from Reality it renounces that 
retreat. It’s turning round and facing the 
central Fact at last instead of running in all 
directions away from it. Indeed it’s the true 
Panacea, and ultimately the only way to full 
life, happiness, sanity, and even the effective 
service of others, Not that these statements 
are to be accepted on trust. The didactic 
tone of this article is merely for the sake 
of brevity: the fruits of true discovery are 
for tasting and not for dogmatising about. 
In this field, nothing’s valid that we haven’t 
tried out for ourselves, 


First, then, take the accusation of selfish- 
ness. The typical Christian view is that 
we're not here to discover ourselves but to 
forget ourselves, concentrating on others and 
exchanging our natural self-centredness for 
the other-centredness of loving service. 


But how can we really do very much 
good to others till we know ourselves pro- 
foundly ? How much of our so-called help 
is in fact working off our guilt-feelings on 
the world, trying to resolve our conscious 
conflicts regardless of the real need; and 
how often our short-term help ends in:long- 
term hindrance. It’s notorious that material 
and even psychological aid, in solving one 
problem, is apt to create two more. Only the 
highest spiritual aid, given by one who really 
knows himself, and others through himself 
can be guaranteed altogether beneficent antl 
free from those unfortunate side-effects 
which go on and on so incalculably ; and then 
the gift is probably a secret one, unex- 
pressed and inexpressible. The truth is that 
helping oneself (which means finding one- 
self) is helping others, though the influence 
may be altogether subterranean. 


‘ 2 i It goes 
without saying that we must be as 


kind as 


= Wwe can, but until we see clearly Who is 


eing kind we’re working in the dark, with 
ss cor ences that might be 





4 
One of the troubles with this y 
: ; R ouly: 
forgetfulness of self in the service of op 
is that its practically impossible ; a 
rate virtue rarely forgets to bat itself a 
back a little. Goodness aimed at | 
cannot avoid self-congratulation, and 4 
its odour becomes unpleasant. But if, oni 
other hand, its a mere by-product, aris 
naturally out of true knowledge of ones 
then it’s quite indifferent to itself and: 
incidental merit or demerit, and so contin 
to smell sweet. Unfortunately, wi 
effort to become a saint, or even a Sag 
a self-defeating (or rather, Self-defeati 
enterprise ending in its opposite—an infia 
ego.. Whenever it’s not a question of ¢ 
covering the present facts but of some 
altering them, of achieving something 
the future, then the ego is at work, 7 
ego can’t be defeated on its own gro 
The only way to get rid of it is tot 
from the time-ridden, ever-changing o 
scene where it thrives to the changé 
Centre where it can never penetrate: 
other words, the ego vanishes when om 
oneself quite simply. Not only does the 
ward search promise to restrain or rel 
our egotism: in the end, it’s the only! 
of abolishing it. Truly speaking, thé 
nothing whatever to do—except clean 
realise that wonderful fact. All that’s nei 
sary is to examine the spot one occupi 
here, always, lies Perfection, Here, the 4 
less, universal Self shines with utmost i 
liance, alone. Only disinterested su 
quiry succeeds, and then quite incident 
in rectifying our attitude to others, bet! 
it alone unites us to them, demonst® 
that in truth there are no others. 
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To call this enquiry selfish is to Co 
WE Sl o ego with our tue Seli | 
genuine, liberating Self-enquiry is com | 
ed with our essence, not our accident’ 
peculiarities. Unlike the ordinary mali 
one who’s enga 
all interested i 
other men (his 
tory, destiny, m 


n what marks him ole 
personal characteristic 


1964 SELF-ENQUIRY: SOME 
behalf of all creatures. No-one and nothing’s 
left out. This way works, but the merely 
human way of laboriously overcoming self- 
centredness, by trying te centre oneself on 
other people (feeling for them, seeing things 
from their viewpoint, ete.) doesn’t work in 
the end. The total and permanent cure is 
to find one’s true Centre within, to become 
altogether present and Self-contained. 

Can such an enquiry be morbid, neverthe- 
less? What is mental illness, in the last 

| resort, but alienation from others and there- 
| fore from oneself? It’s the shame and 
| misery of the part trying to be a whole 
(which it can never be) instead of the 
Whole (which it always is). We are all 
insane, more or less, till we find by Self- 
| enquiry our absolute identity with every- 
‘one else. 

Self-enquiry is also suspected of being, if 
not actually unhealthy, at least unpractical. 
Some colour is given to this objection by 
the fact (painfully evident to anyone who 
‘gets mixed up with religious movements) 
‘that ‘spiritual’ people are quite often 
cranks, misfits, or inclined to be neurotic. 
Actually, this isn’t surprising. Contented 
(not to say self-satisfied) people, fairly 
‘normal’ and well adjusted and good at 
being human, aren’t driven to finding out 
what else they may be. It’s those who need 
to find out Who they are, the fortunately 
desperate ones, who are at all likely to take 
up the enterprise of Self-discovery. A sound 
instinct tells them where their Cure lies, 
though few find it. 

So it is that the worldling may appear 
(and often actually be) a far better man 
han the spiritually inclined. Looking with- 
n doesn’t transform the personality over- 
light. All the same, it’s a sign of success 
n this supreme enterprise that it altogether 
normalises’ a man, fitting him at last for 
fe and correcting awkwardnesses and 
feaknesses and uglinesses. Now he’s truly 
djusted : he knows how to live, prosper and 

e happy. Paradoxically, it’s by discover- 
ig that he isn’t a man at all that he be- 
mes a wholly satisfactory man. Natu- 
lly so: once he sees Who he really is, his 
eds, and his demands on Others, rapidly 
vindle ; his ability to concentrate on any 
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chosen task is remarkable ; his detachment 
provides the cool objectivity necessary for 
practical wisdom: for the first time he sees 
people as they are; he takes in everything 
and is not himself taken in. At the start, — 
Self-enquiry may not be the best recipe for 

making friends and influencing people, but 

in the end it’s the only way to be at home 

in the world. Nothing else is quite practi- 

cal. Sages are immensely effectual men, not 

a lot of dreamy incompetents. 

Ah (say those who don’t know), but their 
life is so dull, so monotonous. How is it 
possible, attending for months and years on 
end to what is admittedly featureless, with- 
out any content whatever, mere Clarity, to 
avoid a terrible boredom ? Discovering our 
North Pole may be fine, but do we then 
have to live there in the icy darkness where 
nothing ever happens ? 

Now the extraordinary truth is that, con- 
trary to all expectation, this seemingly 
bleak and dreary Cenire of our being is in 
fact endlessly satisfying, sheer joy, absolu- 
tely fascinating : there’s not a dull moment 
here. It’s our periphery, the world where 
things happen, which bores and depresses. 
Why should the colourless, shapeless, un- 
changing, empty, nameless Source prove (in 
actual practice not theory) so astonishingly 
interesting, while all its products, in spite of 
their inexhaustible richness, prove a great 
weariness in the end? Well, this curious 
fact just has to be accepted — thankfully, 
It can hardly be a matter of serious com- 
plaint that everything lets us down till we 
find out Who’s being let down. If we would 
only allow them, all things push us Self- 
wards. 

They do so naturally. In fact, the whole 
business of Self-discovery (though so rarely 
concluded) is our normal function, our natu- 
ral development, failing which we remain 
stunted, if not perverse or freakish. Again, 
this is a surprising discovery. One would 
have imagined that any protracted inward 
gaze would have made a man rather less 
human, probably giving him a withdrawn 
look, an odd, self-occupied, and maybe for- ss 
bidding manner. Actually, the reverse is 
true: only the Self-seeing man has the grace : 








and charm of one who is perfectly free. T 


































the one that requires more courage and 
= sistence than most men have any ide 
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. find the Source is to tap it. Take the case 


of the man who is morbidly self-conscious : 


‘there are two things he can do about it, the 


one a mere amelioration (if that) the other 
a true cure. The false cure for his shyness 
is to lose‘ himself by moving out towards the 
world ; the true cure is to find himself by 
moving in, till one day his self-conscious- 
ness becomes Self-consciousness, and there- 
fore perfectly at ease everywhere. Nobody 
can, by any technique of self-forgetting, re- 
gain the naturalness, the simple spontaneity 
of the small child or the animal ; but, by the 
Opposite process of Self-recollection he can 
gain something like that blessed state, though 
at a much higher level. Then he will know, 
as if by superior instinct, what to do and 
how to do it; and, rather more often, what 
not to do. Short of this goal, we are all 
more or less awkward and artificial, more 
or less bogus. 

Is this an easy way out—out of the hell 
of responsibility and involvement and cons- 
tant danger into a safe and unstrenuous 
heaven ? To look at the enquirer you might 
think so; but you couldn’t be more mistaken: 
In a sense, admittedly, it’s the easiest thing 
in the world to see what nobody else can 
see, namely what it’s like to be oneself, what 
it’s like here: the Light is blazingly obvious, 
the Clarity transparently clear and unmis- 
takable. But in another sense, alas, it’s the 
most difficult thing in the world to see this 
Spot from this Spot: this mysterious Place 
one occupies, where one supposed there was 
some solid thing, a body or a brain, and 
where in fact is only the Seer Himself, is 
too wide open to inspection, too plain to catch 
our attention. All our arrows of attention 
point outwards ; and they might be made of 
steel, so hard it is to bend them round to 
point in to the Centre, and still harder to 
prevent them springing back again imme- 
diately. Of all ambitions this is the most 
far-reaching, and no other adventure is any- 
thing like so daring or so difficult. This task, 


though clear and simple and natural, is also 


per- 


a of. 
the Sage has taken on an immense job: 


ide him, Napoleon is a weakling. And 
k, makes all other work seem 


3 


4 
like irresponsible pottering, js his 
realisation that there’s nothing wa 
to do! ale 


Is the result worth the troub] 


e? Is 
nothing of value out there, nothing yp 
of our attention and love? Turning 


backs on a universe so magnificent ani 
teeming, and on all the treasures of art: 
of thought, and above all on Our fel 
beings, is surely a huge loss. The Sage~ 
it’s reported — isn’t interested in these m 
ters: the world consists of things he does 
wish to know : for him, knowledge of De 
cular things is only ignorance. Is his achie 
ment, after all, so difficult and so rare ¢ 


because it’s fundamentally wrong to dey 
the world ? 


Once more, the boot’s on the other f 
Oddly enough, it’s the man who attends¢ 
to the outer scene, ignoring what lies a 
Centre, who’s more or less blind tot 
scene. For the world is a curious phe 
menon that, like a faint star, can be cle 
observed only when it isn’t directly lod 
at. It’s an object that will not. fully re 
itself till we look in the opposite diret 
catching sight of it in the mirror of thes 
Like the Gorgons, it won’t bear straight’ 
pection. This isn’t a dogma, but a start 
practical fact. For example, though the w 
is sometimes beautiful when directly Ù 
ed as quite real and self-supporting, 
always beautiful when indirectly view 
a product or accident of the Self! whey 
see Who’s here you see what’s there,“ 
sort of bonus. And this bonus is a delf 
ful surprise : the universe is altoge 
transformed. Colours almost sing, so b# 2 
and glowing they are; shapes and 
and textures arrange the 
mg compositions ; 
despicable or out o 
patterning. of objec 
banks, leaves and s 
man figures and 
Stains and tat 
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tered posters on old wā 
ter of all kinds — each is seen to be 
table and perfect in its Own uni 

And this is the very opposite of hum: 
gination : it’s divine realism, the ¢ 
that imaginative, wordy smoke-scr ee 
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increasingly hides the world from us as we 
grow older and more knowing. 

Indeed the path of Self-enquiry is no 
escape route: it’s the shortest way in, our 
highroad to the keenest enjoyment of the 
world. Yet, seemingly, it’s incompatible with 
any other serious creative endeayour, whe- 
ther artistic or intellectual or practical. If 
so, this is surely a considerable drawback. 

It’s true that Self-enquiry will never suc- 
ceed till we put our whole heart into it, and 
consequently the dedicated artist or philoso- 
pher or scientist is an unpromising subject. 
Actually this is not, however, because he’s 
too devoted to his calling, but because he’s 
not yet devoted enough, not yet absolutely 
serious about it: he-needs to deepen and 
widen his field till it includes both himself 
and the whole world. For the only consis- 
tent genius, the only complete Artist Philo- 
sopher-Scientist, is the Sage, who is fully 
conscious of being the Painter of the entire 
World-picture, the Thinker of all thought, 
the Universe-inventor, Knowledge itself. This 
doesn’t mean, of course, that he has all the 
details at his fingertips, but he does see what 
they all amount to in their innermost essence 
and outermost sum, namely his true Self, 
And whenever a question of detail does arise, 
his response is the correct one. His mind- 
lessness is the indispensable basis of a 
smoothly functioning mind: his Self-infor- 
mation includes all the other information he 
needs. In short, he’s sage, which means wise : 
net clever and learned and with a head full 
of ideas, but altogether simple and — lite- 
rally — clear-headed. 

Even in ordinary life we find hints of this 
vital connection between Self-awareness and 
creativity. Don’t our very best moments 
always include a heightened consciousness of 
Ourselves, so that we aren’t really ‘lost’? in 
admiration or creative fervour or love, but 
newly found? At its finest, doesn’t the 
Opaque object over there point unmistakably 
back to the transparent Subject here? It 
may even happen that the transparency 
comes first: we attend, our idiotic inner 
chatter dies down, we consciously become 
nothing but an alert, expectant void—and 
Presently the required tune or picture, the 
key notion, the true answer, arrives ready- 
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made in that void, from that void. With luck 
(or grace) and some practice, we may occa- 
sionally and imperfectly enjoy this insight 
into the process of Creation itself. It is the 
life of the fully Self=aware, ; 

The result of observing only the universe 
is that one endg as a kind of one-man Resis- 
tance Movement in it. Anxiety mounts. to 
cosmic proportions. Only observing the Ob- 
server of the universe will finally put a stop 
to a man’s worrying and fussing and schem- 
ing. When his interest is diverted inwards 
he naturally relaxes his hold — his strangle- 
hold — on the outer world. Having with- 
drawn his capital and paid it into his own 
Central Bank (where it immediately appre- 
ciates to infinity) he has nothing to lose out 
there and no reason for interfering. He knows 
how to let things be, and work out in their 
own time. He’s in no hurry. Knowing the 
Self, he can hardly fail to trust its products : 
whatever occurs is agreeable to him, because 
even if it weren’t it could never touch his 
real Being. In Christian terms, he has no 
will but God’s ; what he wants is what hap- 
bens, and what happens is what he wants. 
Paradoxically, his obedience to the nature of 
things is his rule over them: his weakness 
is all-powerful. And the secret of his power 
is that he isn’t concerned with events at all. 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.’ Seek 
ye first these things, and even they shall be 
taken away. 

This perfect obedience isn’t just lining one- 
self up with God’s will, or imitating it, or 
even becoming part of it: it’s that very will 
itself in full operation. If we wish to find 
out exactly what it’s like to make the world, 
we have only to desire nothing and pay 
attention. But total acceptance is very hard. 
It’s precisely the Opposite of the lazy in- 
difference that merely lets things slide, It 
springs from inner strength, not weakness, 
and is the result of concentration, not slack- 
ness. Why is the world so troublesome, so 
frightful? Is it like that by nature, or 
because we make it seem so by our negli- 
gence? Is it perhaps so terrible a place 
because we take the easy way of fighting it 
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truth of the Sage’s demonstration that even 
| in the smallest things the way of non-inter- 
ference, of giving up all self-will, of ‘ dis- 
j appearing’, is astonishingly practical, the 
wisdom that works. Not only in the long 
run, but from moment to moment, consciously 
getting out of the Light, giving place to 
i whatever things present themselves in it, 
| instantly puts them right. We do too much 
and therefore remain ineffectual; we talk 
far too much and therefore say nothing ; we 
think far, far too much and therefore prevent 
the facts from speaking for themselves — so 
i) say those who know the power of Emptiness. 
| It’s for us to make our own tests, not — 
repeat not —by the direct method of trying 
tipi to be inactive and quiet and mindless (it 
ol just won’t work) but by the indirect method 
of seeing Who was trying to be like that. 
No man becomes Godlike except by seeing 
i he isn’t a man anyway. : 
| His experience of deification has no con- 
WI tent whatever, no details: its not merely 
f indescribable, but non-mental or non-psy- 
i chological, and in the truest sense non- 
| human. Thinking or talking about it des- 
j troys it at once, by complicating what is 
Simplicity and Obviousness itself. It’s rather 
like tasting sugar or seeing green : the more 
you reflect on it the further you get from 
the actuality. But there the resemblance 
ends. Seeing green is an ineffable experi- 
ence because it’s a prehuman or infra-human 
one ; seeing the Seer of green is an ineffable 
experience because it’s a posthuman or 
superhuman one. The Sage’s rejection of the 
concept-ridden, word-clouded mind is poles 
apart from the sensualist’s or the beatnik’s : 
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SAMADHI 


By N. R. KRISHNAMURTI 


Ramana-Dakshinamurti chose to declare Ý 
_ Supreme State by silence only, it is nota 


Sri Ramana ordained. 


dn 
Self-enquiry isn’t retrogression, but th 
evolutionary step beyond man, or ra ny 
whole path from him to the Goa ert 
though the Goal is beyond thought 
limpidity, void even of voidness, ten 
nothing but the Honest Truth at last. p 
only the Self can be known : everything g 
is partly guesswork, partly false. Only Sat 
awareness is wide-awake and fully obse 
vant: all other awareness is mind-wange, 
ing. Total alertness is the Self, 

And so, every fault we could fing Wil 
Self-enquiry has turned out to be only, 
merit, disguised by its very perfection, Ce 
tainly there are kinds of introspection whit 
are harmful, but they’re concerned with th 
ego or empirical self and the very Opposil 
of the true enquiry, which is pre-eminent} 
healthy and sane, creative, natural, life-a 
hancing, intensely practical, and alltruisti 
Though obviously we’re not all ready for! 
yet, and some of us have left jt terribly lat 
it’s what were here for. To neglect it isi 
every sense a shame. 

It would still be shameful neglect, u 
worthy of our energy and intelligence, evë 
if Self-enquiry promised no pay-off at a 
And in any case its benefits are purely © 
incidental ; the only way to have them is! 
care nothing for them, but only for the u 
varnished Truth about ourselves, no mali 
how unedifying it might prove. If all“ 
want is to see Who we are, nothing can st 
our doing so this very instant. But if © 
plan is to use that vision to buy happiness” 
Liberation or any other goods, we might? 
well abandon the very idea of Self-enaull 
Our Light is for lighting up itself alone 











part of Wisdom to remain still, as © 
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SHIRK AND TAWHID 


By ABDULLAH QUTBUDDIN 


It says in the Quran that the one unfor- 
givable sin is shirk. This means literally 
‘association’; it implies the association of 
any other with Allah in one’s worship: and 
one who thus associates is termed a mushrik. 
Literally interpreted, a Christian is consi- 
dered a mushrik because he associates Christ 
and Christ’s mother with God in his wor- 
ship. For most Christians, of course, the 
Trinity is the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost ; and in any case one who understands 
the doctrine of three Persons in One God 

| is not a mushrik. The term might, however, 
fit educationally backward Catholics who 
pray to saints and the Virgin as well as to 
God, 


Understood more profoundly, shirk is not 
necessarily the worship of any other god 
| or person but of whatever one is devoted to 
| — wealth or pleasure, political or financial 
| power, social prestige, popularity or any 
| other such intangible idol. Even love bet- 
ween man and woman can be shirk if the 
| horizontal pull is strong enough to impede 
| the vertical, The condemnation of shirk 
is equivalent to the Judaeic statement that 
the Lord is a jealous God and to Christ’s 
Saying that one cannot worship God and 
Mammon ; but it is a point of doctrine which 
is more central to Islam than to the other 
two Semitic religions. 


The Sufi goes still deeper. For him the 
‘Other’ that is associated with Allah is the 
“go, which is the basis of all sin. “A per- 
Son grows up ina state of spiritual ignorance, 
turned towards the transient and incomplete 
Satisfactions of this life and away from the 
tadiance of Divine Bliss. Since this means 
turning away from God, Christianity calls it 
sin. “Sin is nought else, but that the crea- 
ture turneth away from the unchangeable 
God and betaketh itself to the changeable ; 
that is to say, that it turneth away from the 
Perfect to ‘that which is in part’ and im- 





perfect, and most often to itself. ”1 In this 
fullest and deepest meaning, so long as there 
is ego there is shirk, and therefore ‘ forgive- 
ness, in its fullest meaning of Realization is 
not possible. The shahada, that there is no 
god but God, has not been fully realized. 


Hinduism teaches that a necessary pre- 
condition for Realization is vairagya, which 
means non-attachment, equal-mindedness. 
Father Lazarus, in his article on ‘ The Spiri- 
tuality of the Greek Orthodox Church 2 
Speaks of the similar insistence by this 
Church on apatheia, which, he explains, is 
far from meaning ‘ apathy °. Islam approach- 
es the same point from the ‘Opposite end, 
saying that there cannot be Realization so 
long as there is shirk. One says that there 
must be non-attachment, the other that 
there must not be attachment. Because 
attachment to anything, and primarily to 
oneself, means giving ita share in the deyo- 
tion that is due to God alone. Indeed, to 
combine the terminology of two traditions, 
one can say that vairagya means no shirk ; 
shirk means no vairagya. 


As Sufis sometimes express it, the great 
sin and obstacle to fana or Realization is 
‘otherness’, the belief in a separate indivi- 
dual being apart from the One. And this is 
shirk. I remember attending a Sufi session 
at which a chant or incanation was used 
that would run in translation: “I ask par- 
don of God for what (in me) is not God ; 
and all things say ‘God’.” The first half is 
a rejection of ‘otherness’ as sin and error ; 
the second half an epihany, representing the 
entire universe as a hymn of praise to God. 

Tawhid is Oneness. It is understood by 
the exoteric Muslim as the Oneness of God, 
a doctrine more rigorously insisted on in, 





l Buddhism and Christianity in the Light 6f 
Hinduism, p. 119, quoting from the Theologia Ger. 
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Islam than in any other religion, except per- 
haps Judaeism. But for the Sufi tawhid is 
the state of Oneness, or more correctly ‘ no- 
other-ness’ that remains when the shirk of, 
ego ends ; and that is Advaita or Identity. 
I say ‘no-other-ness’ rather than One- 
ness. It is not really correct to say ‘I am 
He’ in the sense of A=B, since that sup- 
poses a duality to be dissolved. The right 
formula is: ‘There is no I; He alone is.’ 
Nor is this mere verbal hair-splitting ; it 
has grave practical implications, for the in- 
cantation ‘I am He’, used alike in Sufism 
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and Hinduism, carries within 
of secretly, even unwittingly, 
ego is God’, which is the y 
and, supreme blasphemy. Therefore a 
will not say ‘I am Allah’ , but he may s 
‘I am not other-than- Allah? > for ‘othen, 
is the shirk of ego which he ies sacrifie 
and when all otherness. -disappears what 
mains is tawhid. 
For the Muslim the shahada, “there js 
god but God’ is the great weapon : thes 
part of it rejects shirk, the second 
affirms tawhid. ; 
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ala a N fi ac Be ce 


By ARTHUR OSBORNE 


Before the beginning He was, 
Beyond the ending He is, 
Hidden in the heart of man, 
Flared forth in a myriad stars and a bird’s song. 


Unchanged and unbegun, 

_ Unfellowed, He, the One, 

The All He is, the Alone, 
Otherness but a dream gone on too long. 


A So FIRE 


“SEIN ” 


St the spirit of our age to flee 





its flames, 
e Janaka! | 


Whether we flee en it or trod i} 
remains: that it is a fire. How few can 
how few can be like * 


TIBETAN BUDDHISM 


By HIS HOLINESS THE DALAI LAMA 


We are very grateful to His Holiness for finding time to write this article for ‘The Mountain Path’ 
amidst his manifold other pre-occupations. Many readers will be interested to see in it a cate, 
gorical statement from the highest authority that there still are valid inițiatic paths in Tibetan 
Buddhism and qualified gurus among the refugee Lamas able to impart guidance on them, (Editor) 


According to Tibetan Buddhism, the Lord 
| Gautama Buddha was one of the thousand 
Buddhas of this fortunate aeon or Kalpa. 
| For the realization of perfect Buddhahood 
he introduced two types of method, one gra- 
dual and the other sudden. These differ- 
ences of method were required to suit the 
mental aptitudes of different followers ; but 
no matter in how many ways he taught, the 
purpose was always the same: to enable 
people to attain the Buddha-state. Similarly 
there are countless streams and rivers flow- 
ing in every direction, but they all flow ulti- 
mately into the same ocean. There are valid 
reasons why Lord Buddha taught various 
"ways of attaining the same goal. He was 
teaching with full knowledge of the past and 


‘future and knew that some had attained- 


such a high state in their previous life that 
in this life they needed only to call upon the 
Name of Buddha to attain Buddhahood. He 
varied his teaching also to suit different 
people’s attitude of mind and to open the 
‘minds of those who attached too much im- 
portance to ethical codes and doctrinal 
theory. In some cases also he taught the ex- 
istence of individuality or form for the be- 
nefit of those who shrank back from recog- 
nizing the truth of Egoless Being. 

| In an article of this length it is not possi- 
ble to go into detail about absolute and rela- 
tive truth ; however the basis, the path and 
the result have to be considered. The basis 
from which to start is a clear understanding 
of both relative and absolute truth. The path 
demands thd acquisition of understanding 
and the accumulation of merit. When under- 
standing and merit or moral worth have been 
orought to a sufficiently high level the 
Result is achieved. This is the spiritual and 
sodily form of a Buddha. The mind, which 
s the basic material for the attainment of 
3uddhahood, is as pure as gold. The mind 
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of a Buddha is basically the same as that of 
any other human being, the only difference 
being that the mind of a Buddha is purified 
while that of an ordinary human being is 
coated with the dirt of sin. It is like two 
pieces of gold, one polished and shining, the 
other discoloured and dirty: in fact both 
alike are gold. 

The common starting-point both in 
Hinayana and Mahayana Buddhism is a 
feeling of repentance causing and caused by 
an aversion to wordly matters (samsara), 
just as we feel aversion to a nest of poison- 
ous snakes or avoid stepping into a fire, or 
as a person sick from over-eating feels dis- 
gust for food. Starting from this aversion, 
one must observe all the moral laws and 
proceed with the constant ‘feeling that 
Buddhahood is not being sought for one’s 
own good but for that of others. Then one 
must meditate on the Egoless Existence of 
mind and body and follow the steps of Pre 
paration, Application, Seeing, Practice and 
finally Fulfilment. 

Though one may speak of ‘Tibetan 
Buddhism’, it is in fact no other 
than what Lord Gautama Buddha taught. 
The translations of his teachings from 
Sanskrit into Tibetan are most care- 
fully perused and verified before being 
accepted as authentic and practised. 
The utmost care is devoted to checking 
every detail to verify whether such transla- 
tions of teachings noted and handed down by 
great Indian pandits really are genuine, 
whether they have been practised by great 
Indian Sages with good results, and whether 
they have been generally accepted by learn- 
ed Indian and Tibetan Sages and saints as 
being beyond doubt Lord Buddha's true 


teaching and have been handed down to us 


without any breach of continuity from the 
time of Lord Buddha himself. Only after 
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this thorough checking and verification and 
the removal of all doubt is any teaching 
accepted and practised. 

The way of practising these teachings is 
also very important. For those who seek to 
follow them in these later ages, after the 
death of Lord Buddha, it is essential to find 
a Lama or Guru capable of taking the place 
of Lord Buddha and imparting his teaching. 
The teaching should then be studied and 
practised in due order under the guidance 
of one’s Lama or Guru. To those who ask 
whether valid paths are still open under the 
guidance of Lamas who have escaped from 
the Chinese it can be answered that there 
are such paths and there are Lamas capable 
of imparting guidance on them. 

There are many varied paths, both of the 
Tantra and Sutra type. According to the 
Sutra school, human minds can be grouped 
into three different classes: those qualified 
to attain a state of paradise or beatitude, 
those qualified to attain Nirvana, and those 
qualified to attain Buddhahood. These must 
be studied in due sequence. - An ordinary 
man in his natural state is generally below 
all three, his thoughts and actions being on 
too low a level to attain even the state of 
beatitude or paradise, that is to say to take 
rebirth in the realms of gods, demi-gods or 
men. Especially difficult is it to obtain re- 
birth in the world of men, and particularly 
in the form of a man endowed with the 
eighteen necessary mental and physical 
qualifications for spiritual progress. Rebirth 

in this human state is most rare, the very 
material for such an achievement being rare, 
as also the examples of it. One who has the 
great good fortune to be reborn as a human 
being with the eighteen necessary physical 
and mental qualifications for progress is 
most precious, powerful and beneficent. 
Such a person can attain once more the 
state of beatitude or even advance to Nir- 
vana or Buddhahood. In order to do so, how- 
ever, he must use his life to good purpose 
and not waste his precious endowments. 


tpor i for every- 
this world is transitory and nothing 


ry living being dies. None has ever 


Am 
escaped death or ever will. In the vA 
universe there is nowhere one can a 

ti 


escape from death. Nor can one measure q | 
one’s span of life. Rich or poor, mighty, 
weak, wise or foolish, when the time com, 
there is no way of escape. Neither Medici. 
nor any other inventions will be able to a 
one at that time. And no man can say Whe 
death will come or what will be the cal 
of it. One may be healthy in the mor, 
and that same evening be laid upon a sig 
bed; or one may go to bed feeling qu 
well and never rise in the morning. De 
may call you while you are eating, walki | 
talking or doing anything at all or even wh 
taking a medicine to cure yourself of sii | 
ness. Aged parents may bury their chil) 
ren ; in fact. such cases are to be seen even, 
where and every day. No matter how wealt | 
rou may be or how devoted to your paren | 
children or relatives, when the time of des | 
comes nothing will help and nothing will) 
with you except your good and evil dee 
Religion is the only thing that can help 
the time of death. Remembering this, © 
should follow religious teaching and pri | 
tise it, looking upon every form of woni 
enjoyment as a delusion. | 

When a man dies in his sins with 
having started to practise his religion i 


. not just like a flame being put out. $ 


worse than that, because he will not be ë| 
to escape rebirth; and it will not W 
favourable rebirth. Man can be reborn @ 
in a state of beatitude or in one of the ti 
undesirable states to which a life oft 
leads. These are: hell, the state know! 
Tibetan as ‘Preta’ and the animal stale 
hell one suffers unquenchable fire and Vi | 
cold, in Preta umappeasable bunge! || 
thirst, and in the animal state from 
treated as an animal. The only escape g 
these undesirable states is by seeking 
vation through the Tri-Ratnas — BUN 
Dharma and Sangha. These are a sure 1 
because they are above all these sufian 
their means of salvation is perfect anti 
are indiscriminately compassionate tom 
all alike. In order to attain salvatioñi 
avoid being reborn in any of the in 
states one has to shrink from such 2 
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and to have absolute faith in the TH 
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as the sure means of salvation. This faith, 
however, should be based on reason and 
understanding ; it is not blind faith that Lord 
Buddha asks for. With the help of enlighten- 
ed faith, as Lord Buddha taught, one can 
resist evil and do good. 

Something must be said here about actions, 
their causes and their fruit. There are four 
points to notice. 

In the first place good actions performed 
for good motives will bear good fruit. Of 
that there is no doubt, just as one is sure to 
reap oranges when one sows an orange seed 
and to reap thorns when one plants thorns. 

Secondly, whether one’s actions are good 
or evil the fruit that results from them will 
be far in excess of them. If one sows a single 
small orange-seed or the seed of any other 
fruit tree it will grow into a tree bearing 
not merely one fruit but many. 

Thirdly, we cannot reap what we have 
not sown, whether good or evil. For instance 
if a person undergoes a severe wound or ill- 
ness but does not die of it, that means that 
he has not committed any action which 
should result in death from a wound or ill- 
ness at that time. 

The fourth point is that one cannot escape 
from reaping the fruit of one’s actions, whe- 
ther good or ill. In illustration of this there 
is a story that in the time of Lord Buddha 
a king by the name of Phakyipo murdered 
70,000 persons. Seeing this, Lord Buddha 
foresaw that he would be burnt to death in 
this lifetime as part of the fruit of 
his great crime. When the king heard 
this he set out to sea in a ship to escape the 
Possibility of being burnt to death. However, 
the sun’s rays, focused through a gem worn 
by one of his queens kindled a spark in his 
garments and this burst into flame and burnt 
him to death. The various kinds of death, 
good and evil, are grouped under the ten 
virtuous acts and the ten evil acts ; and each 
of these twenty can be subdivided into 
various categories. 

Those who simply do good and resist evil 
are still counted among the lower ranks, 
since the most they can attain is to avoid 
the three states of suffering and be born in 
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one of the three states of happiness. But 
these three states are themselves not free 
from suffering, and beside they carry with 
them the danger of being reborn in one of 
the three evil states.. One who wishes to go 
beyond this and escape from the cycle of 
rebirth altogether must have firm faith in 
the Tri-Ratnas and practise the three dog- 
mas. Only those who follow this path are 
counted among the higher ranks, 

Having thus attained a high rank, one 
must conceive compassion for the suffering 
of all living beings, even though one has 
oneself escaped these sufferings and won 
free from the cycle of rebirth. Even here, 
however, one has still only the feeling of 
compassion for the sufferings of others and 
not yet the power to give them salvation. 
This is achieved only when one has attained 
the state of Buddhahood, Therefore, with 
the purpose of attaining Buddhahood for the 
salvation of every being, one must have faith 
in Buddha, Dharma and Sangha and con- 
ceive the feeling of perfect spiritual En- 
lightenment, absolutely and relatively. One 
must then practise and live as a true and 
perfectly enlightened person. This is the 
path for those of the highest rank. 

The above is a general summary of the 
practice of Buddhism. 

There is another path, the shortest but 
very dangerous, quite different from those 
mentioned above. This is Tantrism, It en- 
ables one to attain Buddhahood in a very 
short period, even in this lifetime. On this 
path there are only two steps, but only per- 
sons of the highest aptitude and understand- 
ing can take them. For him who can learn, 
understand and practise them perfectly 
Buddhahood is attainable in this very life- 
time. 

To sum up: 

Lord Buddha cannot wash away your 
sins for you. 

Lord Buddha cannot separate you from 
your sins, 

Lord Buddha cannot exchange his place 
with yours. k 

But Lord Buddha has shown us the true 
path to salvation. 





SONG OF MEDITATION 
By HAKUIN 
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Hakuin, 1685-1768, was the most influential Rinzai Zen Master of recent times. His Se 

of Meditation’ or Zazen Wasan is chanted before formal lectures in Zen monasteries. This try 
lation of it was specifically made for The Mountain Path by the American poet Gary Snyder, 


Living beings—Buddhas from the first. 
Without beings, no Buddhas. 
Not knowing how near, men seek it far off. 
—like living in water 
and crying of thirst 
—like a rich man’s child | 
lost in a poor town. 
The karma of travelling the six realms 
Is the dark road of your own ignorance. 
Always walking the dark road 
When will you leave samsara ? 


This samadhi of the Mahayana 

Is great beyond praise. 

The paramitas of morality and charity, 
Nembutsu, repentance, and ascesis, 

All sorts of good practice 

Are contained within it. 


A man who gains the merit of but one meditation 
Destroys the gathered errors of a lifetime. 

When the evil realms are homeless | 
The pure land can’t be far. | 
How grateful is the man 
Whose ear once hears the Law. 


Praise and adoration 
Gain great good fortune 
But one who turns towards this 
Proves his true self directly : 
True self is no-self 
—this is not idle talk— 
Cause and effect are one 5 
—this opens the gate— 
No twos or three, the road is straight. 
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Form of the formless is the form. 

To go or come—no different place ; 
Thought of the thoughtless is the thought, 
Song and dance the Dharma’s voice. 
Samadhi is an open sky, 

Four Wisdoms moon is bright and clear— 
What can there be left to seek 

For total stillness has appeared : 

This very place is the Lotus Land: 

This very. body 

Buddha. 


TO SRI RAMANA MAHARSHI* 


By DILIP KUMAR ROY 


A face that’s still, like silent cloudless blue, 
And eyes that even as stars drip holiness 
Won from a source beyond our ken—a new 
Messenger Thou, in this age, of a grace 


Men ache for and, withal, are terrified 

When it shines near — wan puppets of fool senses, 
That would disown the soul’s faith —even deride 

The Peace they crave yet fear — for Life’s false dances 


And, siren rhythms beguile the multitude! 

And there they woo Time’s whirls and wheels — for what ? 
At best a reeling moment — an interlude 

Of half-lit laughter dogged by tears — of Fate! 


O Son of Dawn! who only knowest the Sun, 

And through His eye of Light see’st all that lies 

Revealed — a flawless plenitude which none 

But Son’s own children ever might surmise ! 
= 

For only the chosen few so far haye won 

The Truth that shines beyond world’s wounds and cries ; 

Who see Thee throned in high dominion 

Of Self’s invulnerable Verities. 


a Se eee 
“From the Golden Jubilee Souvenir, Sri Ramanasramam, 1946. 
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NON-VOLITIONAL LIVING 


By WEI WU WEI 


Some of our readers are interested to know who Wei Wu Wei is. All we are authoriseg i 


say is. that he is widely known in spiritual circles as the author of the three books: 


‘ Finge, 


Pointing Towards the Moon’, ‘Why Lazarus Laughed’ and ‘Ask the Awakened’, the last, 
which is reviewed in our issue of January 1964, to which readers are referred. 


We are taught that “Enlightenment” is 
the true nature of all sentient beings, and 
most of those who read these words are 
hoping by some means to arrive at an 
Awakening to that state, some by under- 
standing and practice, others by understand- 
ing only. In either case understanding is an 
essential factor, and no essential element of 
that should be overlooked or misunderstood. 
These few lines are to suggest that one such 
is in fact both misunderstood and overlook- 
ed. That to which I refer may be described 
as “non-volitional living ”, which is the way 
of living of those who live in Enlightenment. 


First let us ask what is meant by “ volj- 
tion”. I recollect Bhagavan Sri Ramana 
Maharshi as having said that volition and 
an ego are one and the same manifestation. 
More analytically considered, perhaps we 
may say that volition is the functional as- 
pect of an I-concept, an “ego” appearing to 
function in phenomenal life, the “ ego” þe- 
ing the supposed entity and its functioning 
being cognised as volition. That being so, 
it is evident that this apparent functioning 
can play no part in the enlightened state. it 
is evident also that as long as we continue 
to live volitionally we are unlikely to 
awaken to that state ourselves. Moreover 
it is volitional living alone that produces, 
indeed constitutes, what is called ‘karma’. 


Instead of repeating here what has already 
been suggested on this Subject elsewhere, I 
propose to offer some brief citations from 
masters who spoke to us from the state of 
whole (undivided) mind, which is that of 
what is called “Enlightenment”, 

First one may remember that non-voli- 


ot — 
Jl three published by Messrs. t 
egan Paul, 7: Routledge and 


tional living is implicit in the teaching of, 
Lao-tze book, contemporary with the teat 
ing of the Buddha but spatially separali 
from it by thousands of miles. It is expl 
cit in the teaching of the most profound | 
Chinese philosophers, Chuang-tze, wh, 
many references to the matter may be su 
med-up in the devastating statement th 
“he who is not absolutely oblivious oft 
own existence can never be a ruler of men 
for to be oblivious of one’s own existen 
is to be cut off from the source of Volitix 


Coming down to the third century oft 
era we find the great Tao-sheng (c. 360-4 
founder of Ch’an Buddhism in China st 
three generations before the assumed dé 
of Bodhidharma, in a discussion of his t 
chings by Hui-yuan (334-416), founder 
the Pure Land Sect, stating a doctrine © 
cintly described by Prof. Fung Yu-lai 
follows : | 

| 
“Here we find a combination of Taoist’ 

Buddhist ideas. What we call retribution” 

sults from the activities of the mind. Our“ 

therefore, should be to respond to ext 

Situations without interposing the mind, EN 

such a course permits physical activity, Y% 

volves no mental activation. This is thet] 

to transcend the cycle of transmigration, 4 | 
our acts no longer entail any retribution. | 













“Retribution ’, of course, is what we ki 
as ‘ karma’. i 


This is spontaneous response without ™ 
tional activity. 


Let me now quote a little-known a 
ment of the famous and fully-enligh™ 
sage Huang-po of the Tang dynasty; 
850, who taught at the height of the 
period of Ch’an Buddhism, His advice 
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“Simply void your entire mind: this is to 
have unpolluted wisdom (pure non-objective 
inseeing or prajna). Daily go out, stay at 
home, sit or sleep, but in every word you say 
be not attached to the things of purposeful 
activity. Then, whatever you say or wherever 
you look, all will be unpolluted (undefiled by 
objects and karma-free).” (from the ‘Sayings 
of Ancient Worthies’), 


That is spontaneous non- volitional living 


Is someone asking how this to be done? 
I wonder if such a question is in order. We 
may ask the Awakened. But if their answer 
implies aim, intention or practice, then 
some ingenuous translator has made himself 
responsible for that part of the answer, for 
would not that be looking for the moon in 
a puddle? The doing of it is non-doing, 
and volition cannot be abjured by an act of 
volition, or a thief caught by telling him to 
catch himself. Moreover it is not an act of 
non-doing either: it is neither doing nor 
non-doing, but the utter absence of both. 


Let me recall Sri Bhagavan’s statements 
on the subject, statements as categorical as 
any he ever made, his earliest statement 
made in writing to his mother, and one of 
his later statements made not very long be- 
fore he died. It may be objected that he was 
specifically referring to the reputed incom- 
patibility between free-will and determina- 
tion, but that context is as good an example 
as any other, and where is there to be found 
an. entity to have will, free or fettered, and 
what could a phenomenon do if it were not 
determined ? I will not quote them here, 
for anyone who does not remember them 
can readily find them, but by dealing with 
the question as he indicated and solving the 
Specific problem he was referring to — a 


pseudo-problem, as all problems are — we 
will automatically solve the general pro- 
blem which is the subject of this Note, 


It is for those better qualified to comment 
on Bhagavan’s teaching; so let me finish 
these suggestions by returning to the above 
quotation of a drill-sergeant commanding 
some voluntary action, but, Chinese charac- 
ters being for the most part. devoid of syn- 
tax and parts of speech, the statement may 
equally be rendered “ The voiding of your 
entire mind is to have pure inseeing, then 
your every action will be free of purpose- 
ful activity.” He quite certainly did not mean 
to imply that a purposeful act of voiding 
your mind would produce a state devoid of 
purposeful activity, 


Somebody made a memorable remark 
when he stated that we only have one free- 
dom, which is to affiirm or deny our own ex- 
istence just as Bhagavan used to say that 
our only freedom is to identify ourselves or 
net with the body whose destiny is already 
shaped by karma. But that is not even a 
freedom: at most it is a recognition, and 
the affirmation and denial are identical. Such 
a recognition is devoid of volitional interfe- 
rence, and it is the voiding of the mind. 


In all forms of Buddhism, and indeed per- 
haps also in Vedanta, we are constantly 
urged to abjure all such activities as ‘at- 
tachment ’, “discrimination ’, ‘clinging’, 
vikalpa, samskara, and others. This, surely, 
is swallowing a bowful of rice grain by 
grain for all are just manifestations of voli- 
tion, that is living volitionally, and such dif- 
fusion is unending. The heads of a Hydra 
growth again ; is it not simpler to seek the 
heart of the Hydra herself ? 


You are the pure immutable Essence, formless and deathless. How 
then can you say that you'know this or do not know that about the Atma? 


— AVADHUTA GITA, 1, 24, 


You should always be engaged in worshipping Him.’ How can an 
alien thought then find a place in your mind ? i = 


“— BHAKTA MIRA, a A 


et 





THE INFINITE 


By JOEL S. 


WAY ON LIFE 


GOLDSMITH 


Joel Goldsmith of Honolulu, Hawaii, is widely known as one of the leading masters ot af 
tual healing in the world to-day. His book ‘The Art of Healing’1 is a beautiful exposition 
this art as a canalization of Divine Power, with the healer eliminating his own personality, Ans 
from this, he has a wide influence in many countries, through his books and his personal influen, 


and as the leader of the ‘Infinite Way’ groups. 
tain Path’ will show, the way he advocates is 
since it consists in seeking Reality in oneself, 
things. 


It is very noticeable that far too many 
students do not know what makes The Infi- 
nite Way, or why there is an Infinite Way 
message. Because they do not catch this 
major point, they struggle for years —not 
knowing where they are going or why. That 
which started me on the spiritual path and 
which ultimately led to The Infinite Way, 
was the realization that there is no God in 
the human world or in any religious teach- 
ing as such. There is no God answering the 
prayers of people. For this reason and for 
this reason only, there can be a world filled 
with all the things you can think of which 
constitute horrible world conditions. None 


of this would be if there were a God in the | 


no darkness. You cannot have the Presence 
jof the Christ and have a sin or a death or 
ia lack or man’s inhumanity to man. 


ko In the presence of Light there is 


Eventually it was revealed to me that you 
cannot reach God through the mind, and 
that is why prayers as such are worthless 
except as one’s blind faith might make of 
them a little power — just as it is possible 
to give a little sugar pill and stop pain. In 
this realization you must remember that 
this makes any religion, or any religious 
teaching in and of itself nothing more nor 
less than a philosophy. The only thing thai 
can make a religion a Religion is something 
that brings the actual Presence and Power 
of God into concrete manifestation, and it is 
for this reason that we say The Infinite Way 
is not so much a teaching as an EXPERIENCE. 


_ 1 Published by Allen and Unwin. 


As this article, written specially for ‘The Moy 
fundamentally the same es that of the Maharg, 
not in any books or scriptures or other places ¢ 


These are spiritual principles, but tk 
do not constitute The Infinite Way. Th 
are but stepping-stones or bridges oy 
which you walk. You have not reached 
goal of The Infinite Way until you havet. 
actual realized Presence of God or Activi 
of the Christ. It is for this reason thaty 
cannot have outlined or formalized praye 
They are of no value—except to quieten yt 
Your prayer is not going to help anyone ui 
you reach that place of stillness where jy 
receive a response from within. There 
the teaching of The Infinite Way is as vali | 
less as any other teaching if it does not! 
sult in the actual Experience of the Pres® 
of God — the FEEL of the Presence of © 
within you. You can study the Bible # 
quote it and ‘fall right into the ditch’! 
does not elevate you in consciousness | 
where the actual meeting with God tè 


place. | 


No human being knows how to heal. | 
human being has the power to heal. | 
human being either knows or receives 
‘things of God’. Therefore, there can bt 
healing or real spiritual teaching untill 
are spiritually endowed — until the Pree” 
announces Itself. Then you can sit baai 
a beholder and watch your life cH% 
And, as you watch your life change YO 
say: “I did not do that”. When you 
this place, you are then functioning # 
Infinite Way. Now The Infinite Way, 
comes an ‘alive Religion’, whereas M4 
it was just a preparation. 











People keep asking, “Why was this 
nocent child murdered or why was ™: 
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run over when they did nothing wrong ? ” 
The world does not know the answer, but as 
students you should know that there is no 
God in the human world. Anything of that 
nature can and will happen — until the 
child or the dog or’ the business or the pro- 
fession or anything else is brought into the 
presence of one who Ìs spiritually endowed. 
Then you can trust your child or your dog 
or your business or your profession — be- 
cause now the Grace of God is benefiting 
them. It is the Spirit of God Itself. Unti! 
this is understood, The Infinite Way can 
mean nothing to you except as another tea- 
ching or as something nice to read or listen 
to — and that is not its intent. The intent 
of its message is this: That every student 
shall reach that place in consciousness 
where “ the Spirit of God is upon them ” and 
they can say, “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me”, or “Whereas I was blind, 
now I see”, Then you can sit back and say, 
“I can fulfill aH obligations” — not as if 
you were doing it but as if you were being 
guided, strengthened and wisdomed from 
within — which you would be. 

The principles of The Infinite Way, 
have been given to me, will definitely change 
your consciousness to the place where the 
spiritual endowment can take place. Let me 
explain: The moment you learn that God 
or Spirit is the only power and the only law, 
and you accept this even intellectually, you 
can at least meet a claim of bad weather 
by saying: “If God is the only law, wea- 
ther cannot be law”. 
with the threat of an atomic bomb you can 
Say: “If it is true that Spirit is the only 
Power, then I do not have to worry about 
bombs.” Or, in the case of a disease on the 
way, such as a flu epidemic: “What is 
that to me, since the Spirit of God is the 
only power.” Actually you may turn 
around and get the flu because intellectual 
acceptance is not the protection. However, 
if you persist in working with the principle 
of ‘one power ’, eventually it will leave the 
mind and go down into the heart. And when 
this takes place, then you can say, “Now 1 
see.” 

There is not a person on the face of the 
earth who does not have a problem of sup- 

4 


as they 





| this “deep pool of contentment’ 


Or, if you are faced - 
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ply. Even the multimillionaire has a pro- 
blem of supply, if it is only concern as to 
how to meet his income tax. But when you 
adopt into your consciousness: “Man does 
not live by bread alone” ; or “ Supply is not 
something material because supply is of God, 
and therefore Supply is spiritual” — the 
fear or hatred or love of money evaporates, 
Eventually, then, you do perceive that this 
is a spiritual universe, When you stop the 
attempt to GeT material supply, it comes 
to you just by knowing that God is its Source 
and God is Spirit, 


As you take one principle after another 
and lose your fear or hate or love of the 
outer, and can settle in meditation, you will 
find it much easier to say: “Speak Lord, 
thy servant heareth” and find yourself in a 
deep pool of contentment, When you are in 
— quiet — 
peace — the Spirit moves and imparts Itself 
to you. It may be in words, or in a deep 
breath, or in FEELING — but when It does, 
God is on the scene. 


This is the function of The Infinite Way, 
to bring you to the place where you live by 
God—by the Presence of God—not by state- 
ments of Truth. The one demonstration you 
can make in The Infinite Way is the demons- 
tration of the Presence of God —that mo- 
ment when you FEEL that “God is on the 
field”. Then you are living by Grace. Then 
you will realize: “ Thy Grace is my suffi- 
ciency in all things.” Not that quotation, but 
the actual realized Grace or Presence is my 
sufficiency, and there is sufficient Grace pre- 
sent to meet the needs of THIS MOMENT. 
Everyone wants God ‘ten years from now’, 
but, just as nature provides enough air in 
your lungs for this second, so God is suffi- 


cient Grace for THIS SECOND. And, as God's 


Grace never stops, you always have enough 
Grace for this moment. There is no ‘ future 
heaven’; there is no “heavenly heaven’ ; 
THIS MOMENT is the only heaven there is. 
The only heaven there is living in this mo- 
ment, because only in this moment do yow 
have sufficient Grace to provide you with 
the spiritual Bread, Meat, Wine, Water — 
even Resurrection. There is enough Grace 


present in this moment to resurrect your 


= 
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body, your marriage, your fortune, your 
business — whatever the world says you 
have lost. And as you live in THIS MOMENT, 
that Grace becomes a continuing experience 
— bringing about the fulfilment. 


Never ask this question: “Why am I in 
this trouble, or why did this happen to an 
Innocent child?” You know the answer. 
There was no God in that picture or it would 
not have happened. Paul described it: “The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit”, or from the Master: “If a man 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, 
and is withered.” This is the man of earth. 
But the ‘man who has his being in Christ’ 
toils not, neither does he spin — yet none are 
arrayed as beautifully in all the world’s 
goods. 


If you witness Infinite Way students going 
on year in and year out and not receiving 
fruitage or Grace, you can know that they 
are just ‘reading with the mind’ and remain- 
ing there. That is not reaching God. We are 
to live with a passage of Truth until it be- 
comes ‘our own’, and here is an example : 
“Thy Grace is my sufficiency and there is a 

| suticiency of Thy Grace to meet this need.” 
You could then put away all of the books 
—until you could DEMONSTRATE that princi- 
ple. Through the books we present Truth 
and, if you could take one statement of 
Truth and demonstrate it, then the books 
would have fulfilled their purpose. 


I started this article by a reminder that 
there is no God in the human scene, that 
there is no way to reach God with the mind, 
and that harmony begins to come into your 
experience ONLY as you attain the actual 
realized Presence of God or Spirit of God. 
In many of the metaphysical approaches you 
hear it said that ‘ evil is not power’ or ‘ there 
is no evil’ or ‘error is not real’ or ‘evil is 
not of God’. But in The Infinite Way you 
must get out of that habit, because it is a 
habit which leaves you in the very error 
which you have been denying. There is error 
— there is evil — and that is why there is 
the search for God. Had there been no eyils 
days of the Master, there would have 
n no Master on earth because there would 


i 
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4p 
have been no need of one.) In fact O 
religion had as its origin the fact that the 
were so many evils on earth that g 
thought a new religion was needed, The thy 
statement should be: “ Temporal Power 
not power in the Presence of the Christe 
Spirit,” which means that evil or error , 
any nature is not power in the veal: 
Presence of God. 

Let me prove this to you. Whenever wW 
have been ill in your metaphysical life, | 
iliness continued until you called your pre, 
titioner.? The illness then either slowly. 
rapidly disappeared, indicating that the 
must have been Something in the life oft 
practitioner which acted upon the evil- 
the ill. When sin or disease or death can 

le ie near the Master, it was dissolve 
But, if he was not around, the error kepto 
just the same. Yes, there will be evil — 
not in the realized Presence of God, 4 
ONENESS with God. “A thousand shall fall; 
thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hani 
but it shall not come nigh thee.” | 

You can sum up the evils of this wo 
in the words “temporal power ’, which wo 
mean power of germs, power of dictat 
power of armies, power of bombs. Allt 
can be summed up as temporal power 
and then you can realize that temporal pow | 
is not power when it is brought into conti 
with the Spirit of God Then you will kn 
that, whatever temporal power is tempt 
you, you must bring the actual Present 
God into the situation — whether you al) 
close to It that blinking your eyes does | 
or whether you are so far away that | 
have to sit for days and nights until | 
Spirit breaks through. But if you are e 
pecting any help until this happens, you" 
going to be sadly mistaken. | 

























rience until you have attained the rea 
tion of the Presence of God — then teng 





in the presence of light. 









of 


1 This is in accordance with the promise Yi 
Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita: “We 
righteousness is obscured and evil prev?” 
manifest myself.” ch. iv, v. 7. (Editor). if 

2The author is referring here to a SP. 
healing practitioner of the ‘Infinite Way ® 
(Editor), 
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This should give you such an understand- 
ing of the nature of the message of The Infi- 


nite Way that you will not trust or rely on | 


any of its statements. Instead, you will know 
that they are to remind you to GO WITHIN 
and bring forth the Presence. You must 
actually experience God — then that Invisi- 
ble goes before you to make the crooked 
places straight. 

The statement I made above on Grace, 
“There is sufficient Grace present to meet 
the needs of THIS MOMENT,” brings up ano- 
ther subject. Let me illustrate: The ques- 
tion is asked, “What is Truth?” I will tell 
you that no one in the history of the world 
has ever known what Truth is because Truth 
is infinite. Never has there been a religion 
or a teaching that was Truth. But, like the 
Omnipresence of sufficient Grace to meet the 
need of the moment, as you turn within in 
your meditation — sufficient Truth reveals 
Itself for the immediate now. The infinite 
‘nature of Truth means we can turn within 
and draw forth all the Truth we need for 
any moment. Do not label any teaching ‘ The 
Truth’. Truth has been revealing Itself 
through me all these years, yet it would be 
a horrible thing to say, “The Infinite Way 
is the Truth”. Truth must continue reveal- 
ing Itself one hundred years from now, or 
a million. 

When you are dealing with your daily 
experience, you are Opening yourself to an 
inflow of Truth, but be careful not to depend 
on yesterday’s manna. Go within for the 
inspiration of the moment — for this mo- 
ment’s manna — if not the Spirit of God 
does not work. A statement of Truth is noi 
God. A statement of Truth is the reminder 
that sends you back inside for further im- 
bartations. 

If you will live constantly and consciously 
aware that there ig a sufficiency of Grace 
for THIS MOMENT, or if you will live con- 
Sciously aware that “I have hidden manna ” 
— and then go within for the fow — you 
Will be living by Grace, But you must cons- 
tantly know that you have this hidden 
manna — this ‘Meat the world knows not 
of’ Do not depend on the statement — co 
WITHIN. Even if nothing comes, the contact 
has been made, 
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Be sure you never forget that the func- 
tion of this message is to reveal to you that 
you do have an Inner Grace — a hidden 
manna — a ‘Meat the world knows not of’. 
Go within for the flow ; then go about your 
business and, whatever your need is, the 
solution will appear in its own way. This 
has really carried me from the beginning 
of my work. Once touched by the Spirit, 1 
knew there was Something within me that 
did the work, Everything necessary to my 
experience always appeared, even in time 
to correct my mistakes. You cannot avoid 
making a mistake but, even if you do, this 
Inner Manna corrects it, 

It is really very sad if an Infinite Way 
student does not catch this point, that there 
Is an Inner Grace — a ‘Meat the world 
knows not of ’ — a hidden manna. Knowing 
this, you can always go within, wait for the 
assurance and then go about your business, 
KNOWING that Something is “going before 
you to make the crooked places straight ”. It 
is sad if students do not catch this. Nobody 
in the world has ever been born without 
this hidden manna — NOBODY — because God 
incorporated Himself IN man AS man. There- 
fore, the only function of religion should be 
to acquaint you with that fact and to help 
you to raise up or release that Spirit. When 
this happens religion has accomplished its 
purpose. Then of course “Go and sin no 
more”. After that there MUST be spiritual 
integrity or you have cut yourself off and 
human selfhood is the barrier. P 

Can you not see the sin of believ~ 
ing that anyone of us is different 
from another — except in the degree of 
realization? There should be spiritual 
lleaders, because in their presence temporal 
‘power does not operate. They can help in 
the overcoming of discords but only to a cer- 
tain point, because “If I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you”. How- 
ever, no matter how advanced we become, 
there are times when problems can become 
so hypnotic that we ourselves may not be 
able to bring release and so we turn to each 
other for temporary help — for a lift. The 
Master was not ashamed to say, “Stay awake 
and pray with me”, so there should be no 


hesitaney in turning to each other for hel 
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I have no hesitancy whatsoever to do this 
when I need it — and I receive the help. 


Religion is nothing to become sanctimoni- 
ous about, Religion has to be recognition of 
an indwelling Presence, and then the ability 
to LET IT LOOSE. There is nothing more sac- 
red in the entire world than the individual. 
That means every individual, for it is every 
individual’s function to attain his individua- 
lity and not keep it in a herd or a mass. 


In The Infinite Way our dependency is on 
a hidden manna, a ‘Meat the world knows 
not of’, a Presence you cannot define. You 
do not have a blind faith — you go within 

‘and bring it forth as Spirit. Then your 
religious life has been accomplished. Then 
forever after, you can say: “I live ; yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me.” But because of 
the mesmerism of the world, you must go 
within twenty to thirty times a day. In other 
words you must get back inside where you 
acknowledge, “I have a hidden manna” — 
and then LET IT OUT. 


It will not be long until someone says 
to you, “What is it you have?” or “Can 
you help me?” No, it will not be long. Then 
you must remember to give milk to the babes. 
Do not give deep metaphysics at first. Give 
it gently — gently. And do not believe that 
you can lead anyone to this point in a year. 


Only a few are ready, becaus 


revious 
incarnati 


$, to catch this in a year or less. 
I can be very patient because I know that 
human wisdom cannot be replaced by spiri- 
tual discernment until onion skin after onion 
skin has been peeled away and they become 
transparencies. I can be patient with them 
until they have reached that place where 
“self preservation’? is no longer the first. 
‘law’ and the first need. I know it takes 
patience on my part — and I always hope 
they will have the courage to persist, 


Miracles do happen, some far greater than 
you would believe if you heard of them. But 
they are not due to a ‘miracle man’? — they 
are due to consciousness and receptivity. Not 


| 


was approached with receptivity. It really 


makes no difference what degree of spiritual 
| height I attain — it can affect you only by 


/ measure of your receptiyv ity. That is why 


| 


k- 
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no practitioner can ever guarante, 
sure of your healing or how long 
because it depends on your receptivity, i 
no practitioner will ever heal everyon : 
cause there are those who cannot do w 
thing but seek ‘loaves and fishes? and "n 
sets up a barrier. The higher the teat 
goes in spiritual realization, the greater i 
be the works — but only in the Presenc, 
receptivity. There is only one reason y 
healings do not come through. There it 
barrier — a lack of receptivity — bul: 
patient ! 

I could ask you a question : “If you kp: | 
this minute that an enemy was going 
throw an atomic bomb tonight, what Wo | 
be your answer if the President should E 
you the choice of throwing the bomb fi 
or waiting for the enemy to throw it?” Ye. 
answer to this question would determi 
where you stand spiritually because, ify 
would choose to throw it first, you ares 
in humanhood — wanting to spare yourl! | 
Spiritual development does not include s 
ing your life at the expense of anoiher. Sp! | 
tual development recognizes : “ Tempt 
power is not power in the presence ofi, 
Christ but, if it takes my human sense | 
life, I am not going to take the life of son 
one else.” Why might it not stop a wart 
group of people should say to the Preside 
“Why should we save our lives?” | 
matter" of fact that is what would hap¥ í 
should ‘ten righteous men’ declare: “ly 
not taking someone else’s life to save 5 
own: I cannot see my life as being m 
precious in the sight of God than the! 
of the Russians or the Japanese or the Gi 
mans.” j 

Tn your spiritual life you face this 4 
tion to some degree every day. In 0. 
words you prepare to send your child 
school — but have you thought about ! 
child on the other side of the tracks f 
have you made any provision for him: 
not, you are still in humanhood. You” 
not live in family selfishness and still bel 
you are living spiritually. But these t 
resolve themselyes when the Spirit of 
comes through, because then you cannol 
any credit for being benevolent. a. 
not doing it — the Spirit is compelling ii 
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we the mg 
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The Christians who were thrown to the lions 
were not courageous. It was the Spirit of 
God that did it, for no human being could 


be that brave or that courageous. 
If any of you are satisfied with any- | 
thing less than the Experience of God, 
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you are satisfied with too little. NOTHING 
should satisfy you but the Experience Itself, 
and you can accomplish that by turning 
within. It will come. And, when it comes, 
it must be renewed, Because of the hypo- 
tism of the world — it must be RENEWED. 


THE GUIDE ON THE MOUNTAIN PATH 


By PROF. K. R. R. SASTRY 


For us who take the mountain path the 
Maharshi is the guide. He came to Aruna- 
chala as a boy ascetic in 1900 and for fifty 
years lived there among us, showing us the 
way and helping us along it. On April 14th., 
1950, at 8-47 p.m., a meteor lit up the sky 
as his mortal remains returned to dust. 


The living Sage of scintillating stillness 
no longer draws us with his luminous eyes. 
The hand which fed the cow, the squirrel, 
the monkey, the crow and the peacock is no 
more visible. Yet thousands who recall his 
soothing stillness and his heart glowing with 
merciful love for all still worship at his 
shrine, each at that level to which the 
Master has guided him. 


No more need any doubt the 
30d, for hundreds, thousands, 


presence of 
have been 


remoulded by Him manifested on earth in 
the form of Maharshi Ramana. Others who 
never saw Him in this form feel no less His 
Presence as Ramana. 


He recalled us to “ that larger dimension 
of Reality to which we belong,” as 
Dr. Radhakrishnan calls it. Many of us 
found, when his eyes pierced into ours, that 
all our doubts dissolved and disappeared. 
He still continues to appear to some of us 
in dreams and visions, and to some also who 
never saw him in the body. 


Once when I was enjoying the hospitality 
of a friend in America I called on him : 
“Oh Master! Ramana! You who rescued 
me midway on life’s course!” And sud- 
denly, spontaneously, all the wisdom of the 
Upanishads rose up in me in Silence. 


When a pot breaks, the space that was enclosed in it merges with 
universal space ; similarly, when the mind becomes pure only the imma- 
culate Atma remains. No differentiation whatever is then seen. 


— AVADHUTA GITA, 1, 30. 


Human birth is a rare gift. It is difficult to obtain it over again. 
BHAKTA MIRA. 


This knowledge is direct : 


it is so very plain. God is in our grasp, 
but we have no experience. é 


— TUKARAM. 4 









ARROWS FROM A CHRISTIAN BOW—II 


s CAST NOT YOUR PEARLS BEFORE SWINE» 


By SAGITTARIUS 


What are the pearls and who are the 
swine ? 

There can be no clearer statement in any 
religion that there are esoteric truths to be 
revealed only to genuine seekers and not to 


the public. 
There is a modern tendency to demand 
that democracy should extend even to 


knowledge and secrets be thrown open to 
all; but do all want them ? Einstein’s rela- 
tivity. theory is open to all, but how many 
study it ? It may be said that there is a 
difference, in that all could if they wanted, 
whereas Christ’s injunction implies a deli- 
berate restricting of knowledge ; actually 
however, the difference is not great, since 
ability to understand and earnest desire to 
follow are the sole qualifications for expla- 
nation. Truth is withheld only from those 
who do not value it and would therefore 
misunderstand and misuse it if offered. But 
they may be the majority. 


What Christ said was that to offer it to 
them would be not merely a useless but a 
dangerous activity — “ Lest they turn again 
and rend you”. Swine are not interested in 
things of beauty but only in roots and swill 
and what fills their belly. Materialists are 
not interested in things of the spirit. More- 
Over they are liable to be offended by the 
implied suggestion that your aspiration rises 
higher than theirs, that your understanding 
outstrips theirs, that any one can prefer a 
pearl to a root — and turn and rend you. 

Then what has happened to the pearls ? 
Have the churches stil] got them? . It is 
known that there are modes of silent prayer 
and meditation and various spiritual exer. 
cises that are not publicly proclaimed. They 
may be open to the laity also, but Only to 
such of them as show their fitness by going 
into retreat or seeking guidance for concen. 

_ trated spiritual effort, 
Indeed, to say that they are still guarded 
the churches does not mean that every 


priest and clergyman is a guardian of th 
Some of the swine may be Wearing de. 
costume also. It seems a rude thing to, 
but nowhere near as rude as the thi 
Christ said about the clergy of his day, 
There was a powerful tradition Of gp 
tual guidance during the Middle A 
Towards the end of that period surprish 
frank records of it or of the doctrine 
which it was built were left. Perhaps | 
writers felt that the direct oral transmis: 
was drying up and needed to be fortifed | 
written accounts to tide over the dark i) 
that was already threatening. ‘The Ck 
of Unknowing’, an anonymous 14th Cent 
English record, is almost entirely a mal | 
for spiritual practice. Characteristicall 
is prefaced by a short note warning off | 
swine, insisting that it should be read | 
by those who are genuinely seeking, nd | 
the merely curious. The Theologia 0| 
manica speaks even more openly of 
possibility of Divine Union. Meister Eek 
was so outspoken about the Supreme It 
tity as to be accused of heresy. He c 
the charge, insisting that his teaching! | 
the true Catholic doctrine rightly we 
stood, but after his death excommunit |; 
was pronounced against him. Jacob Boel : 
a Protenstant cobbler, expounded the’ 
direct mysteries of symbolism and s 
cosmology. Cervantes had the wit 10 
ceal the pearls in a zany. ; 
Moreover, something of spiritual pi 
also seems to have survived through 
dark ages of rationalism. When pi™ 
Such as Evelyn Underhill sought to 7) 
the mystics back in the present century 
was more than antiquarianism if | 
work ; the spiritual lifeblood of c 
















rather feebly and needing to be invig™ 


ORG A D r 
For a spiritual current can be inviga 
sometimes even through an infusion © 


life from outside. It is not a fixed q 
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but a living, vibrating force, continually 
radiating with greater or less intensity, 


attaining an incandescent heat or cooling 


down and growing inert, according to the 
fervour and understanding of those within 


And since every thought, every 
has its repercus- 


its orbit. 
action, every aspiration, 


sions, those who drąw sustenance from a 


spiritual body thereby also increase its 
potency, while the reverse is also true, that 
those who devote their lives to its service 
thereby draw sustenance. 


The hidden pearls of esoteric wisdom need 
not be secret sayings such as the antiquarian 
ov occultist loves to search for, They are far 
more likely to be profounder interpretations 
of sayings that everybody knows. The secret 
is not something that can be communicated 
but something that must be understood. A 
still truer description would be that they 
are wiser and more determined utilisations 
of interpretations that many people know. 

The interpretations can be expounded in 
books and articles; their utilisation, which 
is what is of real value. can be taught only 
by a qualified guide to those who approach 
him directly. 


But is it legitimate to expound even the 
interpretations openly, or would that come 
ander Christ’s ban on making hidden things 
<nown ? I don’t think it would, because this 
Jan seems to be cancelled out by another 
ryptic saying of Christ’s, that at the end 
ll that was hidden shall be made known. 
Chis seems to be an age when, as at the end 
f the Middle Ages (though for different 
easons) it is appropriate to disclose what 
an be disclosed. The real secret is ineffable. 
n all sides, from the viewpoints of all reli- 
ions, one sees the hidden truths being ex- 
Ounded, so far as theoretical exposition is 
Ossible. Indeed, it may be that so little re- 
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mains of the practical transmission that its 
theoretical Wrappings no longer need con- 
cealment. Or it may be that their display is 
necessary to help some of those who aspire 
but do not know where to seek, so that even 
in our age Christ's word may still be ful- 
filled, that those who seek shall find. To 
take only one instance among many: D. T. 
Suzuki quotes a Ch’an Master as saying, 
“Ask of your self, inquire into your self, 
pursue your self, investigate within your 
self, and never let others tell you what it is, 
nor let it be explained in words,” Not only 
don’t seek for a theoretical explanation but 
don’t accept one if offered, refuse to listen 
to one. And yet Dr. Suzuki himself, con~- 
forming to the needs of our age, has spent 
most of his life giving theoretical explana- 
tions in books. articles and lectures. 

What is far more potent authorisation, 
however, is the action of Ramana Maharshi 
himself. The path of Self-enquiry, based on 
the doctrine of Advaita or Identity, was in 
ancient times taught only to the few, usually 
to the recluse who had renounced the world, 
Indeed, the Chandogya Upanishad shows 
the Sage Prajapati teaching first that the 
physical individual being is the Self and only 
going deeper for that pupil who refuses to 
accept the superficial teaching. But in our 
time the Maharshi has proclaimed it openly 
in speech and writing for all who can under- 
stand and follow. He wrote: “I have 
betrayed Thy secret workings. Be not 
offended! Show me Thy Grace now openly 
and save me, Oh Arunachala! 2 Requiring 
no further authorisation, I shall try to dis- 
play the hidden pearls. 


1The Essentials of Zen Buddhism, 
& Co., London. 

2The Marital Garland of Letters to Sri Aruna. 
chala, v. 98, from The Collected Works of Ramana 
Maharshi, Rider & Co., London, and Sri Rama. 
nasramam, Tiruvannamalai, 


p. 320, Rider 





My speech is silence : dying I live. 


the people. 


I appear to be. 


Existing I do not exist among 


In enjoyment is my renunciation, in association detachment, T 
have broken all bonds and ligatures. 


Tuka says: I am not whut 


Ask Panduranga (God) if you have anything to ask. 


— TUKARAM. | 








THE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA BIRTH CENTENARY 
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By ARTHUR OSBORNE | 


It is hard now to remember to what a Jow 
ebb Hinduism had fallen at the advent of 
Sri Ramakrishna. The Hindus, conquered by 
a Western country, recognizing its more 
potent civilization, adopting its education, 
began to feel dejected at home and despised 
abroad. Missionaries were not wanting to 
‘proclaim that the West's superiority was due 
to Christianity and India’s backwardness to 
Hinduism. With the Brahmo-Samaj, a 
Christianised version of Hinduism was offer- 
ed by Western influenced Hindus. The rigid- 
ly orthodox were already outside the current 
of history and the moderates were inclined 
to compromise. 

Then the presence of Sri Ramakrishna 
electrified Bengal. Almost uneducated, writ- 
ing no books, proclaiming no philosophy, by 
the sheer power of his presence he changed 
the whole tone of things. Those who were 
being swept on the current of reformism and 
agnosticism (like the young Narendra Dait 
himself) were arrested and shocked back 
into devotion. Nevertheless, it was still neces- 
sary to vocalise and spread this new influ- 
ence, to create a respect for Hinduism in 
the West and a self-respect in India. 

These were the two tasks into which 
Narendra, become now Swami Vivekananda, 
flung himself with his colossal energy, and 
by and large he succeeded. If some of his 
books for Westerners now seen elementary, 
if Hindus seem conscious enough of their 
great cultural heritage, that does not mean 
that his task was unnecessary 
trary it is a measure of his s 
vast change that has come a 
work began. 

There was no doub 
flowed through him. 
‘ Parliament 


; on the con- 
uccess, of the 
bout since his 


t about the Grace that 
At the famous Chicago 
of Religions’ — famous now 
only because Vivekananda took part in it — 
it was not his arguments that impressed 
people so much as his presence, He had got 
no farther than “ Sisters and brothers of 
America !? when the entire hall burst into 
a torrent of applause. From that point on, 


i in speech after speech, contact after contact, 
” people felt the power | 






and grace in him. A A 


SS 





recently published book by some thirty 
disciples and admirers, Hindu and We) 
ern,! shows this Over-powering impi | 
he made on people and the support‘ 
derived from him. It shows too how ht | 
tained his simplicity and humour a 
their adulation, never falling a vicli 
pride. | 

No wonder then that Vivekanand . 
honoured in India as a national no Jess! 
a religious hero. Indeed, India and Hit 
ism are traditionally so closely united 
it is sometimes hard to separate the t 

In 1963 the Swami’s birth centenal! 
being celebrated throughout India. 
were published on the occasion, 
given, meetings held. The enthusias™ 
enormous. The celebrations overflow?” 
1964, culminating this year in Calcul 
Madras. They showed what a powerll! 
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the Swami still has on the imaginatio™ | 
loyalty of his compatriots. yy 
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1 Reminiscences of Swami Vivekanand4, ? 
Shrama, Calcutta, 
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By S. P. MUKHERJEE 


Naga Baba, who died only a few years ago, was a ve 
on a low hill at Puri. None knew his name or provenance. He was referred to 
Baba’, ‘naga’ meaning ‘naked’, since he wore not 
age, some of the guesses running into centuries, 


people to visit him often or 


or so he was quite likely to say: 
people went to him. They 
it away with them. 


ry aged Swami living in a small ashram 
simply as “ Naga 
even a loincloth. People merely guessed his 
His manner was abrupt. He did not encourage 


to stay long. Typically crabbed was his answer when Some one 
asked him his age: “If you think I am fool enough to identify myself with this body, 
a fool to come here.” When a visitor had been 


you are 
sitting in his presence for some twenty minutes 
“Well, you have had darshan, you can go now.” And yet 


felt a strange euphoria, even an exhilaration, in his presence and carried 


S. P. Mukherji, who was an engineer in a large Calcutta firm, retired in 1960 (while Naga 


Baba was still living) and settled down with his 


the Ashram. Neither 


of them had ever seen the Maharshi, 


wife at Tiruvannamalai, building a house near 


but they had immense devotion and 


felt his guidance. Mr, Mukherji tells the following story. 


In 1952 I visited Naga Baba with a whole 
group of my family and relations. We sat 
for some time in his presence, but he simply 
ignored us — did not even look at us. 

We were staying at a large hotel in the 
town. That night I could not sleep. Towards 
morning I felt restless and went downstairs 
to the lounge. The air was het and oppres- 
sive. Altogether I felt ill-at-ease. Suddenly 
I had an impulse to go and see the Swami 
then and there. I found a rickshaw 
outside the hotel and went. 

When I arrived it was about four o’clock 
in the morning. I found the Swami sitting 
alone under a neem tree and had the im- 
pression that he was Waiting for me. I sat 
lown in front of him, feeling glad to be 
lone with him, not in a crowd. He smiled 
ind spoke to me in a very friendly tone, 
‘aying : “So you have come back.” 

That showed that he had noticed me ear- 
ier in the day, though he seemed not to. I 
elt happy and at ease in his presence and 
sked him a few questions that were troubl- 
ng me, beginning with some reference to 
he course of my life. 

The first was: « When should I begin to 
sad a life of sadhana (quest) ?” 

He replied simply, “Now.” 

I explained to him that circumstances were 
ery difficult at present—my daughter was 
ot yet married, my contract with my firm 
as not renewed, I was engaged in litiga- 


waiting 
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tion and had a variety of worries. But he 
simply answered that that was the best time, 

I next asked him whether I should retire 
in a few years before completing my service, 
and he said, “ Yes.” 

Then, without mentioning Arunachala by 
name, I asked him whether I should settla 
down and make sadhana in an ashram at the 
foot of a hill, io which I was strongly drawn, 
He closed his eyes for a few moments and 
then opened them and said: “ Yes, you will 
do that.” 

After that I asked him a more profound 
question: “How shall I get rid of my 
ahankara (ego-sense) ? ” 

He said: “What ego-sense ? What ego?" 

I told him that it was nothing specific but 
everything I do. For instance, if I do some- 
thing well I feel proud and have a sense of- 
being a better person. 

He said: “That is egoism of the mind. 
You will get rid of it if you control your 
mind and start recoiling it to its source. It 
is like a person flying a kite. As he recoils 
the thread the kite flies over a smaller and 
smaller range till at last it comes to rest 
and stops flying altogether.” a 

After sitting silent for a few minutes, but 
with no sense of constraint, he spoke again, 
saying, but in a kind and gracious way : 
“Well, have you had enough now?” 

So I took leave of him and went away, 













feeling peaceful and elated. 
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By ARTHUR OSBORNE | 


The Bodhisattva....desirous of cultivating the virtue of love, should not eat mea 
cause terror to living beings. When dogs see, even at a distance, an DAME Ti .who li 
meat, they are terrified and think: “These are dealers of death and will kill us!’ 
minute beings living in earth, air and water have a very keen sense of smell and det 
tance the odour of the demons in meat-eaters, and they flee as as fast as they can fr 


which threatens them. 


Is there any benefit from not eating meat ? 
Or perhaps the question should be put the 
other way round: is there any harm in eat- 
ing meat ? I am not considering the question 
from a medical but purely from a spiritual] 
point of view. One’s body is not a mere 
tenement ; so long as one remains an indi- 
vidual being it is a part of that being and, 
as De la Mare quaintly remarks : 


It’s a very strange thing, 
As strange as can be, 
That whatever Miss T. eats 
Turns into Miss T. 


Various spiritual paths include physical as 
well as mental and emotional disciplines, 
aiming at a total harmonisation. On the one 
hand vibrations set up by a spiritual tech- 
nique affect the body, while on the other 
hand the bodily state can facilitate or im- 
pede spiritual progress. Diet, 


therefore, 
cannot be a matter of indifference, 


Considered theoretically, 
thing to be said for eating 
be said against it. 
say that a sort of a 
the human body t 
orders of life are t 
But on the side o 
consideration that 


there is some- 
meat ; more to 
In favour of it one can 
lchemy is carried on by 
hrough which the lower 
ransmuted to the higher. 
f abstaining there is the 


the subtle essences of the 
food eaten are absorbed as well as the 


physical substance, and therefore one who 
eats meat is liable to strengthen his own 
animal tendencies. Apart from this, com- 
passion forbids that I sħould expect other 


heir lives in; order to 
s vdiraggya, the quality 


6 len) 
kes eala | 
Even g! 
ect ata 4 
om the de | 


From the Lankavatara Sut | 


of equal-mindedness, which is so import | 
in seeking Realization. | 

A factual survey of the religions she 
no uniformity. The Jews can eat all m) 
except that of the pig and can drink aleat | 
The Muslims are forbidden both pork 4 
wine. Moreover the ban, though prima | 
on the pig, extends to all animals thai | 
not chew the cud. Apart from this, howe | 
the assertion in the Quran that Godt 
created the animals as food for man See 
to carry the implication that animal foo | 
not merely, permitted but enjoined. 
remark by St. Augustine shows that due | 
the early centuries of Christianity the! 
on non-ruminative animals was observed 
Christians also. He justifies it symbolit 
by comparing such animals to people í 
gulp down information without ‘rum 
Ing’ upon it, thereby implying that the = | 
tle qualities of the animals eaten are abs | 
ed. The Chinese, like Christians of later | 
turies, observe no ban. The Vedic Ane) 
and indeed the Hindus down to the tm 
Buddha, ate meat, even beef, and í 
alcohol. To-day Brahmins (except s0 ! 
they are Westernised) are both vegetal 
and teetotallers. So are certain other % 
which seek to assimilate themselves 4 
Brahmins. The Kshatriyas and most 4 
low castes art meat-eaters, Even amor 
Brahmins vegetarianism can be va 
interpreted: a Bengali Brahmin eats 
Whereas an orthodox South Indian pa 
abstains even from eggs. Buddha, Tu 
meat-eating community, allowed bis fi 
ers to eat meat provided it was not ee 
killed for them, -S 
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What this diversity amounts to is that in 
a physical matter such as the food eaten 
different trends of spiritual influence require 
different modes of adaptation. 


For practical purposes the important 
question is whether there is any regimen 
which is suitable for aspirants’ in general in 
the conditions of the world to-day, and if 
so what. Because rules governing action are 
not static and for all time. Changing condi- 
tions of life require new adaptations, as 
may be seen, for instance, in the gradual 
adoption of vegetarianism in Hinduism, To 
some extent different religions still carry 
their separate obligations, but there are 
various indications that for aspirants in 
general, and certainly for those who are not 
following the strict orthodoxy of any reli- 
gion, vegetarianism is indicated. One quite 
often meets aspirants who find spontaneous- 
ly that their path brings them to a point 
where they feel an inner aversion to meat 
or even a physical inability to take it. It so 
happens that I have just to-day, while 
writing this, received a letter mentioning 
such a case: “He himself had stopped eat- 
ing animal food because his body suddenly 
refused to accept it and he at first could not 
understand and rebelled somewhat until it 
gradually dawned on him that this might be 
a sign of spiritual development.” 


It is also noticeable that most Hindu 
ashrams, while indifferent to orthodoxy in 
general to an extent that would have been 
unthinkable in an earlier age, are very parti- 
ular about vegetarianism. Outstanding 
examples of this are Sri Ramanasramam and 
\nandashram, the ashram of the late Swami 
tamdas. Special food is provided for West- 
rn visitors, but even this is vegetarian. 
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But above all, the Maharshi. In general 
he refused to give instructions for physical 
discipline. .When asked about postures for 
sitting in meditation he replied simply : 
“ One-pointedness of mind is the only good 
posture.” When asked about celibacy he 
would not enjoin it but said that married 
persons also can attain Realization. But when 
asked about diet he quite emphatically pres- 
cribed vegetarianism: “ Regulation of diet, 
restricting it to sattvic (i.e. pure and vege- 
tarian) food taken in moderate quantities is 
the best of all rules of conduct and the most 
conducive to the development of sattvic 
qualities of mind. These in turn help one in 
the practice of Self-enquiry.’! The passage 
quoted continues with a Western lady plead- 
ing that a concession should be made for 
Westerners and with Bhagavan refusing to 
do so. It should be added that in ‘ sattvic 
food’ he included milk, though an animal 
preduct, but not eggs, which are considered 
too stimulating or rajasic. 

It was characteristie of Bhagavan that he 
would never enjoin vegetarianism on any 
devotee unless asked, but if asked he was 
quite categorical about it. If often happened 
in his lifetime, as it still does to-day, that 
even without asking his devotees would 
develop that aversion to animal food which 
I have mentioned as a general feature in the 
aspirant in modern times. 

In conclusion, it can be said quite definite- 
ly that vegetarianism is beneficial to those 
who follow a spiritual path in the condi- 
tions of the modern world, and especially to 
those who aspire to follow the path of the 
Maharshi. 





= a a 

1The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi in his own 

Words, p. 157 of the Rider & Co, edition, and p. 200 
of the Sri Ramanasramam edition. 





Neither those who seek Identity nor those who seek duality know 
the Immutable Essence which is free from both. 


— AVADHUTA GITA, 1, 35, 


For him who has himself become God all people are God. 


— TUKARAM. 











TAPAS AND SANNYAS ! | 


By SATYA MAYI | 


Apart from being an outstanding writer on spiritual topics. 
the German translator of the Collected Works oj Ramana Mah 


Maharshi, 


I have neither father nor mother, neither 
death ; how, then, can I speak of attachment or 
Eternal Freedom beyond all ills——Avadhuta Gita, IV, 21. 


Tapas is usually translated as ‘austerity ’ 
or ‘penance’ ; sannyas is that form of tapas 
which, consists in renouncing one’s home and 
property and going forth as a wandering 
mendicant, as Christ bade the rich young 
man and as Buddha bade his son Rahula. 
Materialistic young India has turned hostile 
to such tapas but many are still drawn to it. 

What did the Maharshi say about it? On 
one occasion he said: “Take the flower of 
your heart and lay it at the Feet of the 
Lord and live at peace.” But does this sur- 
render of the heart imply physical. renun- 
ciation or not? Usually his replies were 
more definite, making it clear that it does 
not. i f 

“Why do you think that you are a house- 
holder ? The similar thought that you are a 
Sannyasi will haunt you even if you go forth 
as one. Whether you continue in the house- 
hold or renounce it and go to live in the 
forest your mind haunts you. The ego is the 
Source of thought. It creates the body and 
the world and makes you think of being a 
householder. If you renounce it will only 
Substitute the thought of renunciation for 
that. of the family and the environment of 

the forest for -that of the household. But 
the mental obstacles are always there for 
you. They even increase greatly in the new 
Change of environment is no 
e Obstacle is the mind, and 
vercome whether in the home 
est. If you can do it in the 


or in the for 


‘the Greek Orthodox Church to the 4 


, the author of this arti 


cle jg , 
arshi and Talks with S 
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TÌ Rana 


caste nor family, neither birth ; 


non-attachment ? I am by Nate 


forest, why not in the home ? So why cha. 

. n | 
the environment ? Your efforts can bem 
even now, whatever be the environme 


| 


Sometimes also he has been knows 
reply: “If it were better for you to 
nounce the question would not arise,” | 

Let us consider the aim of tapas be 
going any further into the question. Tis 
is to get rid of the individual I-sense ine ; 
to realize the universal Self. This I-s. 
is deeply rooted in the conditions of 
everyday life. One has to work to sup 
oneself and one’s family. The nature o 
work is usually due more to circumsté 
and opportunity than to one’s own th 
The ego comes in only when the wo 
done with attachment or aversion ; it is! 
that feed it, not the work itself. The! 
is neutral. That is why the Gita tells 
work without considering the rewards 4 
obtained and why Bhagavan told us fof 
impersonally, asking ourselves who 1 
does the work. Desire and aversion a 
two sides of the same medal, that 15 
individual will, desire the positive sió 
aversion the negative. If we could om 


rid of these two the ego-sense WOW 
last long.’ 





















2The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi 
own Words, p. 78 of the Rider & Co. editi®! 
of the Sri Ramanasramam edition. 
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a 8 rid of desire -and aversion m É 
quiring the quality of vairagya on Whi 
teaching lays such stress. See also the 
tion by Father Lazarus, in his article | 
in our last issue, of ihe importance al 


Gpatheia, wh 


ich “is fundamentally the 
(Editor) 4 
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What we have to grasp is that everybody 
is situated by his own karma in that en- 
vironment which is most propitious for his 
own spiritual development — whether plea- 
sant or not doesn’t matter. Bhagavan said 
that our circumstances are not an accident ; 
they are what our nature requires, aversion 
to our environment simply shows that we 
have not surrendered ; and surrender is the 
one essential means of destroying the ego, 
whether we regard it as surrender to God 
or the Self or Guru or simply to the quest 
for Enlightenment. 

The story of the Enlightenment of the 
Buddha Sakyamuni under the Bodhi-tree is 
that after seven years of terrific tapas which 
brought him to the very limits of endurance 
he suddenly stopped it and accepted a bowl 
of rice and milk from a young girl. He then 
took a bath, made himself a seat of grass 
and sat down. in the shade of the Bodhi-tree. 
Then it is said that he screwed his will to 
the highest pitch of concentration, vowing 


that he would not rise again till he had 
attained Enlightenment. 
There is another interpretation, however, 


whieh appeals to me more. After all, had 
he not sought Enlightenment all through 
these seven terrible years of fasting and 
mortification, and was not that a constant 
exercise of will-power ? Will-power itself 
is an assertion of the ego, even the will to 
attain Enlightenment. The Buddha realized, 
he declared later, that his terrific tapas had 
been a mistake ; and this must mean that 
his will or desire for Enlightenment had been 
Powered by the ego. I believe that he attain- 
ed Enlightenment at the very moment that 
he gave up craving for it, since this crav- 
ing was his last wish and therefore the sole 
remaining obstacle on his path. By this final 
act of renunciation he acted according to the 
first injunction of Bhagavan that I quoted: 
“Take the flower of your heart and lay it 
at the Feet of the Lord and live in peace.” 


This is a very subtle and dangerous line 
of doctrine, where the division between truth 
and error is as fine as a razor’s edge. Rightly 
Understood, it means that one must totally 
renounce the idea of getting, even getting 
Enlightenment, and substitute for it the idea 
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of giving, even giving up the self who desires 
Enlightenment. Perhaps even more appro- 
priate is the word “accepting ’, accepting 
what is. And then there is no one to 
achieve ; there just IS ; and that is Enlight- 
enment. But it is fatally easy to misunder- 
stand it as accepting separate individual be- 
ing as one’s natural state and giving up the 
attempt to surrender it, 

The five disciples who had been follow- 
ing Gautama before his Enlightenment must 
have thought that he had fallen into this 
error, because, seeing him begin to take 
normal food, they considered him a quitter 
and turned and left him. 

It was perhaps to guard against this error 
that the Maharshi sometimes stressed the 
negative side of the quest, saying: “All 
that you have to do is to disrealize unrea- 
lity and Reality remains.” 

Now let us turn to Bhagavan’s cryptic 
saying: “If it were better for you to re- 
nounce you would not ask.” There are peo- 
ple whose karma leads naturally to sannyas 
in this lifetime. Bhagavan himself was one 
such. In that case circumstances adapt them- 
selves ; the person fails away from social life 
like a ripe fruit from a tree. The question 
in fact does not arise ; it just happens so. 
Bhagavan once expressed this by saying : 
“Sannyas comes of its Own accord.” This 
implies that a person's worldly karma stops © 
when the time for sannyas has come. It may 
be, however, that in the conditions of the 
modern world even this final renunciation 
takes an inner form as a change of attitude 
towards unchanged outer conditions. 

There is no doubt that sannyas in its tra- 
ditional form, that is taking the ochre robe 
and adhering to certain vows, brings expe- 
riences peculiar to itself, That does not 
mean, however, that such experiences are 
necessary for every one who takes a spiri- 
tual path. Life does not flow to a set pattern 
but consists of countless individual dreams 


all awakening eventually into the One Con- _ 
One of the ways will always be ek <i 


sciousness, 
that of sannyas. N 
The Hindu sannyasi, the Muslim fakir, t 
Buddhist bhikkhu, the Christian monk 
have the same attitude to the worl 
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renouncing worldly values. Also, all alike 
are regarded in the same way by society, 
revered by some, condemned by others. 


It is fashionable nowadays to regard 
tapas as an unhealthy deviation from nor- 
mal life and the ascetic as a psychological 
aberration and a parasite on productive so- 
ciety. A parasite is one who is supported by 
society without performing any correspond- 
ing services ; and what service, it is asked, 
does the sannyasi perform? But the same 
question could be asked of many scientists. 
Millions are spent on scientific research 
which brings no practical benefits. And what 
about academic philosophers ? They receive 
not merely maintenance from society but 
comfortable salaries; and are their theses 
and discussions of any more use to society 
than the tapas of a sannyasi? Far less, 
because they are merely mental, whereas 
from the latter a spiritual influence ema- 
nates. On this point Bhagavan often and 
quite firmly reassured those who doubted. 
For instance: ‘Realization of the Self is 
the best possible help that can be rendered 
to humanity. Therefore saints: are said to 


be helpful even though they remain in the 
forests.” 4 


Eastern peoples have always appreciated 
this, but now China has been captured by a 
materialist ideology, and even in India many 
have succumbed to the modern Western atti- 
tude and would like to da away with sadhus 
and sannyasis, driving them all into facto- 
ries. The sannyasi is one who has given up 
the life of a householder for a much harder 
way in his quest of Realization. Is.that only 
to benefit himself ? He may think so, and in- 
deed it can give a dangerous foothold to 
egcism to think of helping others spiritually 
before one has attained the goal onself ; but 
indirectly and invisibly his progress helps 
others, as the Maharshi assured us. And the 
Tenouncers are following the great Masters 


4The Teachings of Ramana 
Words, p. 92 in 


of the Sri Rama 


Maharshi in his own 
the Rider & Co, edition, p. 113 
nasramam edition. 
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—Jesus or Mohammad, Buddha | 


Krishna — whose tapas has in fact a 
out blessings on countless others. Y 


By his very existence the sannyasi 4 
people in mind of the great Masters, | 
voluntary poverty is a silent protest ag. 
man’s slavery to possessions and Craving: 
property. His inactivity is a rejection 
the constant restlessness which rushes t 
from work to pleasure and back again 
work ceaselessly, till they no longer ey 
rience peace of mind, that creative pea 
the spiritual depths of the heart. Hey 
fronts the noisy creeds of ‘having’, 
‘doing’ with the eternal silent gospi 
‘being’. His voluntary homelessness pi 
ches silently the gospel of the spiritual hy 
not to be found through attachment to: 
worldly abode. Thus, even apart from! 
influence which may radiate from him, 
service to society consists in reminding it | 
his mere existence of the power and g 
of another, greatly Reality. 

The modern ideal is rather dedication ` 
oneself to the physical well-being of ot 
through social service. Can both ideals 
right ? The answer is that man’s own’ 
ture, which is the fruit of his karma, i 
him in one direction or the other, the 
he may think that it is he who decides. $ 
can be useful to those who follow themi 
cerely ; both also can indirectly help ott 

People cling to the ideas of what they” 
a ‘normal life’ on as high a level of ™ 
rial well-being as possible; but no $| 
pattern has enduring reality. It is 4 E 
sooner or later to be broken up by “4 
But in spite of events people do not | | 

The sannyasi points to the unrealii 
such goals by the mere fact of his see” 
abnormal life. There is a meaning 
reminder in his silent presence in thé 
of modern civilization. He is indeed y | 
of continued spiritual life, for the 1% 
renunciation cannot flourish in a com 
materialistic society, whether it bedi 
tive or mechanised. 








THE SECRETS OF ARUNACHALA 


By T.K.S. 


“That is the holy place! Of all Arunachala is the most sacred, 
Know it to be the Secret and Sacred Heart Centre of Siva. 


the world. 


He always abides as the glorious Aruna Hill.” 


What is’ the Mountain Path? The 
mountain is Arunachala, and there are two 


paths, one to the summit and the cther 
around the base. 
Arunachala shines as Paramatma, the 


Supreme Self made manifest, the Self of all 
creatures, not only men but gods and 
heavenly beings. This same Self was Bha- 
gavan Ramana who declared: “ Annamalai ! 
is my Self’. This implies that he, being the 
Self, is not any of the three bodies. gross, 
subtle or causal, pertaining to the three 
states of waking, dream and deep sleep, but 
is the. Self-aware Witness of all three. In 
that supreme state he is the screen on which 
the cinema show of name and form is pro- 
jected ; he is also the light by which it is 
revealed and the person who sees it. He is 
Arunachala, the Self of all. We have seen 
Him here on earth as Bhagavan Sri Ramana 
Maharshi, the great Path-Maker. 


Tn the days when he lived in a cave on the 
hill we used to climb only to where he was 
— Virupaksha Cava or the Mango-Grove or 
Skandashram, whichever it was — for he 
was both the path and the goal, and there 
Was no other happiness comparable to being 
with him and absorbing the radiance of 
grace that flowed forth from him. 


On the path to the summit, starting from . 


the northern gopuram or tower of the great 
temple or from a small village opposite the 
hospital at the south-east of the hill, the 
first landmark is Guhai Namasivaya Cave, 
the abode of the famous Guru who had an 
ven more famous disciple also called Nama- 
sivaya, This disciple he sent to Chidam- 
aram to found his own centre. There the 


_l Annamalai is a name of Arunachala ; it means 
iterally ‘Supreme Mountain de 





It is the heart of 
In that place 
—Skanda Purana. 


disciple became known as Guru Namasivaya, 
while his Guru was called Guhai Nama- 
sivaya. 


Proceeding further, we come to Viru- 
paksha Cave, which was already famous 
before Sri. Ramana sanctified it by’ his 
abode. It is named after the great Master 
Virupaksha who lived there and who is said, 
on death, to have converted his body into a 
Vibhuti Lingam, a lingam of sacred ashes. 
There is a small shrine to him there. The 
cave is said to be in the form of OM, and 
it is said that, sitting silent in it. on hears 
the sound of OM. 


Virupaksha Cave 


Ry Ay Pa = 
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The great temple in Tiruvannamalai seen from Arunachala Hill 


Just above Virupaksha Cave is Skan- 
ashram, a more spacious cave where Bha- 
gavan moved after leaving Virupaksha. It 
was here that an ashram first grew up 
around him, with food being cooked and his 
mother presiding. The cave was built out to 
enlarge it, a spring was released which since 
then has proved a perennial supply of 
water, even a few trees were planted. The 
Ashram now maintains Skandashram and 
keeps a caretaker there, and it is one of the 
places that devotees must visit. 


Higher up, the path curves round to the 
east slope and, directly below the main 
peak are the, Seven Springs in small cr 
of a huge rock with their per 
of cool water even in the ho 
Just above them is a mound 
the entrance to a deep cool cave, Bhagavan 
_ often sat there with his devotees. Saints and 

have lived there in the past. 


evices 
ennial storage 
ttest weather. 
of boulders at 


From here up to the main peak 1s ae 
climb and indeed may take as long P! 
whole climb from Virupaksha to h 
Springs. At last we reach the E 
where is a large flat stone with enia 
rock-cut feet on it. It is here that the | 
cauldron is placed every year at in 
val of Kartikai (about which I will mf 



















a later article) when a beacon e 
(clarified butter) brought by devoid 
visible far around. What is the sign 
of the feet ? Obviously they are ih 
Arunachala. You go to the top ang | 
there the feet: because in Arunach® 
Supreme, there is neither top nop 
there are no parts, there is just “a 
Also because what is highest in ae 
lowest in manifestation ; the first 15 
the last first. ; 


ol? 


‘he! 


On the northern slope, far from he 


t E 4 
is the place where Arunagiriswara 
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Siddhapurusha, the Spirit of Arunachala, 
abides under an enormous banyan tree, And 
it should be mentioned that it is this sage, 
“God in the form of Arunachala”, who is 
worshipped in. the great temple in Tiru- 
vannamalai, There is an ancient legend that 


a 





Skandashram 


any one who can find his way to this eter- 
nal Sage or Spirit in his almost inaccessible 
abode will receive Realization. Only Sri 
Ramana succeeded in doing so, and he al- 
ready had Realization. Can one see in it a 
symbol of the direct path of Self-enquiry, 
which had been withdrawn from use in our 
spiritually dark age, and which Bhagavan 
Sri Ramana brought down from its inacces- 
sible retreat to his Ashram at the foot of the 
Hill, making it accessible to all, so that none 
now need to seek the ancient Siddha- 
burusha ? 


Bhagavan used to say that there were 
many paths to the peak. Indeed, he would 
Scramble up to it from Skandashram, often 
following no path at all, and be down again 
in less than an hour’s time. He used to speak 
also of caves in the hill and of Siddhas or 
Sages with supernatural powers who live 
there. There are legends of cities and gar- 
dents within the hill and of great souls 
sitting in perpetual tapas seeking to attain 
the Conscious Identity with Lord Aruna- 
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chala which is Bhagayan’s natural and 
permanent state. When some one asked him 
once whether all that does not exist only in 
the mind, he waved his hand round to indi- 
cate the physical, phenomenal world of 
everyday existence and said: “So does 
this.” 


Strangely enough, more emphasis is laid 
on the path around the hill. Bhagavan 
always took an interest and looked pleased 
when devotees took this path, making 
pradakshina, as it is called. He would often 
ask what time they started, how long it 
took, at what places they rested by the way. 
Recently Major Taneja, a devotee from the 
Punjab who came here first in Bhagavan’s 
lifetime, had been making pradakshina 
night after night and intended next day to 
climb to the peak, but that night he dream- 
ed that he was standing facing the hill and 
a voice came forth from it saying: “Why 
should you go to the top ? My fire is at the 
base.” 


The eight-mile walk around the hill, going 
from east to west, that is to say keeping the 
hill always on one’s right, is a pilgrimage 
and is supposed to be made barefoot and ab 
a slow pace, in a state of remembrance or 
meditation. It is said that whatever one 
wishes or prays for during the pradakshina 
is fulfilled, but it is also said that it is better 
not to wish, for this is a path to the desire- 
lessness of the Self, and every wish. or 
prayer, however noble it may seem to one, is 
an affirmation of ‘the limited pseudo-self 
who wishes and thereby an obstacle to the 
realization of the desireless Self. l : 


Pradakshina is often made at night, espe- 
cially when the moon is full or nearly full, 
because, for a large part of the year, it is 
uncomfortably hot to go round by day. Most 
devotees start from the Ashram, nowadays, 
silently seeking Bhagavan’s grace before 
starting. According to the old Brahmin tra- 
dition, however, a Brahmin would start out 
after bathing in the Indra Tirtha or tank on 
the eastern side of the town. From there he 
would proceed to the gates of the great tem- 
ple, prostrate there, and walk slowly on, 
meditating on the Lord Arunachala. Start- 
ing from the Ashram also, one is expected 
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to pass through the temple, from one great 
gate to another, but on the way back. 

The eight directions of space on the way 
round are marked by a monolithic siylised 
sacred bull, a tank and a Siva Lingam. Sri 
Ramanashram is at the southernmost point 
beside the mantapam or diminutive chapel 
of Dakshinamurthi. In Hindu mythology 
Dakshinamurthi (and one interpretation of 
the name is ‘The Southward Facing’) is 
Siva manifested as a youth surrounded by 
elderly disciples and teaching them in 
silence. The Guru is the North Pole and 
therefore traditionally faces south. Bhagavan 
was often equated with Dakshinamurthi. 

Due west is the sacred tank and lingam 
of Unnamulai, that is to say of Uma, the 
Consort of Siva, who came down on earth 
to make tapas on Arunachala. The tapas 
was guided by the Rishi Gautama! whose 
Ashram is just beside her tank. The myth is 
that Uma once in sport put her hands over 
the eyes of Siva, thus closing them, and this 
plunged the whole universe into unseason- 
able pralaya or dissolution, since all exists 
only in His sight. In penance for this she 
had to descend and undergo austerities on 
Arunachala before again being taken back 
as an integral part of Siva. These old myths 
are not always easy to interpret. According 
to Hindu teaching, a phase of manifestation 
of the universe is succeeded by a phase of 
dissolution when all is gathered back into 
undifferentiated uniformity. Uma, the Con- 
sort of Siva (knows also by other name 
such as Durga, Parvati or 
the role she has to 
Energy or Word. 
but also, since all 
itself the seed of d 
` decay, all birth of 
destroys and bring: 
the pralaya the Di 
manifest, no longe 
undergoing purifi 
manifestation. 

After completing her tapas, it is said that 
Uma went round Arunachala On the full 
moon night of the month of Kartikai and 
Bs. was Te-assumed by Siva; and it is in com- 


Kali according to 
play) signifies the Divine 
It is this which creates, 
creation contains within 
estruction, all growth of 
death, it is she also who 
s on the pralaya. During 
vine Energy is no longer 
r the Consort of Siva, but 
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memoration of this that the beacon is! | 


lit cn the mountain peak every year aii 
date. 


In the course of her tapas, Uma o 
fight and slay the demon Mahishasw | 
attacked her, This she did in her as? | 
Durga. This fight with the force of © 
commemorated by Khadga tank and | 
nasa Lingam beside it, that is by the D 
that destroys sins’. A figure of Mothe $ 
standing in victory over the head % 
vanquished Mahishasura is to be seg 
temple next to Pavalakunru. This Pi 
very popular among those who haa 
to be granted. At this Pavalakun” 
Bhagavan resided for a while as 4 
























temple which he held in his hands E ; 
consecration in the temple. 


all 
Farther round the hill than Gaut 
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beautiful and sacred old temple. People 
walking round the hill often go and worship 
there. Here is the temple of Sri Manicka- 
vachakar, author of the Tiruvachakam, one o1 
the most ecstatic of the Tamil poet-saints, 


Coming round to the east side of the hill, 
we come to the temple and shrine of a much 
more modern Swami, that is Isana Desika 
Swami who lived about the 18th Century, 
He was a saint of great power who is said 
to have had ashtama siddhis waiting to do 
his bidding. He is said to be very benevolent 
and to bestow his grace not only on Hindus 
but on Muslims and Westerners also who 
pray at his shrine. 


The path round Arunachala is very sacred. 
As one sees the many varied aspects of the 
hill on going round, one finds that the hill 
itself is a Sri Chakra, a Sacred Wheel. There 
is scarcely a day or a night without some 
one going round. Some devotees go ona 
fixed day every week, some every full moon 
day, some for a regular cycle of forty conse- 
cutive days, some indeed every day. Of 
course, there are particularly auspicious 
Occasions for the pradakshina, the most 
outstanding of these being Sivaratri, the 
Night of Siva, and Kartikai, the night when 
the beacon is lighted on top of the hill. Holy 
in itself; the path is made more holy still 
by all the great saints and Rishis who have 
trodden it, even, by Mother Uma herself, and 
in recent times by Bhagavan Sri Ramana 
Maharshi who, as long as health and vigour 
lasted, often went around, sometimes alone, 
sometimes with a whole body of devotees, 
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A view of Arunachala 


It is said that the pilgrim is accompanied by 
an invisible host of devas and Rishis. 

This outwardly ; inwardly the Mountain 
Path is the path laid down for us 
by Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi, 
the path of Self-enquiry, the path 
leading to the experience ʻI am the 
Atma, ; I am not the perishable body’. How 
is this experience to be come by ? By the 
Grace of the Guru. So the Guru is both the 
way and the Goal, Arunachala is open to all 
on whom its Grace has descended and is the 
same as Ramanachala. May Sri Ramana 
Arunachala cut the knot of our primal 
ignorance and lead us by his path to our 
final Goal. 


BHAGAVAN IN THE HEART 


(From a record ket by Ethel Merston) . 


I was torn as to whether to return to 
Europe to see my friends and relatives after 
nine years of absence or whether to stay on 
with Bhagavan ... I could not make up my 
mind. In the end I put the question verbally 
o Bhagavan himself, I sought him out on 
he hill during his morning walk and he 


replied in English that destiny decides 
where the body shall go ; I couldn’t. But my 
real nature always stays everywhere with 
me wherever I am. “So be in it. Wherever — 
you are, remember, Bhagavan is there in- 
your heart watching over you” = 

















Bock eviews 


ON HAVING NO HEAD: A Contribution to Zen 
in the West. By D, E. Harding. (The Bud- 
dhist Society, 58 Eccleston Square, London, 
S.W. 1, Price 4s. 6d.) 


Mr, Harding’s little book begins by describing 
an undoubtedly genuine experience of Realiza- 
tion. The author then proceeds to discuss this 
in the epigrammatical and paradoxical vein þe- 
loved of Western followers of Zen. What is of 
practical importance is his statement of what, 
having had this experience, he considers it ne- 
cessary to do in order to approach nearer to the 
state of mind which culminates in it and to se- 
cure its repetition and eventual stabilisation, The 
findings of one who has proceeded far along the 
path and been granted a large measure of suc- 
cess must always interest those who come after, 
even though, as in the present case, he has the 
wisdom and humility to see that his w 
not be that of others, 


In the first place, he warrs that hard work and 
persistent effort will probably by necessary : “ for 
myself and most others it is necessary to set off 
prepared for a very long and hard journey, as 
if only the most strenuous efforts could see us 
Home.” Note the ‘as if *. We may be already 
That, as the Maharshi sometimes reminded us, 
but since we do not realize this we have to strive 
as if there were a long and arduous journey to 
be made. He speaks of the importance of effort- 
lessness but (and here again he might be quot- 
ing the Maharshi) reminds us that effort is need- 
ed to retain it: “if effort is heeded, it is rather 
the effort to hold effortlessness,” Again he is in 
line with the Maharshi'’s teaching in warning 
against renunciation: « withdrawal from ordi- 
nary life is no help: in fact it tends to hinder,” 


About his actual practice he has this to say: 


ay may 


volved no medi 
(after -having 

trial) that my 
and topics and 
deed any delibe 
it is enough to attend to the Void as it i 
as often and as long as happens to be con 


tation as such. 
given systematic’ 
best course is to 


And I still find 
Practice a fair 


S given, 
venient,” 





It is not quite clear what he means py : 
investigation’ and by “meditation ’, k 
self-enquiry as the Maharshi taught it, is ng. 
ditation on any topic. In fact he eXplaing: 
the difference between Self-enquiry ang i 
tion is that in meditation there are subje 
object, whereas in self-enquiry there is only: 
subject, 

Many people do find it helpful at first; 
often for many years or even permanent}; | 
observe regular hours of practice but, wit 
use of self-enquiry, a spontaneous and fairly: 
tinuous undercurrent to outer awareness ish 
to arise. Then, as Mr. Hardings says, “Iii 
natural that from outside it is unobservable; | 
therefore can be enjoyed any time and anywk | 
He also adds, “ Often it arrives uninvited” 1| 
also accords with the Maharshi’s teaching: 
Self-enquiry should be carried on alway | 
only at fixed times and in set postures! 
who finds himself in this state without ai 
minary period of regular discipline is for 
One who finds the regular discipline helpful! 
ever, should practice it, 4 

It often happened that some one queslié | 
the Maharshi would express the fear that # 
stant flow of ‘remembering’ or ‘ medii | 
would render him unfit for practical life, E 
always assured them that it was not 50. E 
also Mr. Harding confirms from his ownt) 
rience: “This does not mean that one i | 
serously unconscious of what’s going om | 
the reverse: the chances of getting run ovë 
lessened, because one’s thoughts are 00 ©) 
elsewhere.” | 

Despite iis cleverness, this is a book os 
value which many seekers will find helP 


HOLY MOTHER, Being the Life of St 
Devi, Wife of Sri Ramakrishna and He 
in his Mission, By Swami Nikhila 
(Allen ang Unwin, 32s.) 


Several of the disciples of Sri R ate 
initiated disciples after his death, but e 
most successor, recognized and revered D 
all as such, was his wife, Sarada poe 
they referred to as the ‘Holy Mother: ai” 
was little known publicly it was becala 
humility was as great as her power an 
ferred to remain inconspicuous. An i 
Bengali woman Occupying herself with 
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household tasks, she was at the same time a fount 
of love and source of power. She had many dis- 
ciples. On initiating them she gave a mantra 
| Which varied according to her intuition of their 
| needs and also bade them meditate on some 
Divine Form. It is interesting to note that this 
| was not always the form of Ramakrishna, though 
it often was, She was also a great advocate of 
| work. Apart from the time devoted to meditation, 
the waking hours were to be filled with useful 
work. Indeed, she held that idleness was one of 
the greatest obstacles to mind-control. 


Swami Nikhilananda, himself a disciple of hers, 
writes with understanding and sensitivity. This 
makes it the more remarkable that he should 
keep up the childish pretence that no spiritual 
Master has appeared on earth since Ramakrishna. 
He even goes out of his way to assert this: 
“Sri Ramakrishna is recognized by his followers 
as the Divine Incarnation of modern times, em- 
bodying in himself the Spiritual experience of 
past prophets and the truths of all religions ... 
He is the only Incarnation of God who has been 
photographed.” Is it possible that he has never 
heard of the Maharshi? Or that he h as not 
understood that the Maharshi is Bhagavan ? 


HONEST TO GOD: By John A, T. Robinson, 
(SCM Paperback, 5s.) 


There is a core of truth in Bishop Robinson's 
much discussed book ‘Honest to God = thats 
that God is not a being somewhere in the uni- 
verse or outside it, the question of whose exist- 
ence can be disputed, but ultimate reality, being 
itself, what Tillich calls ‘the ground of our 
being. What he fails to see, however, is that 
man also is not a being whose immortality can 
be disputed but being itself temporarily limited 
by form but returning ineluctably to its Source. 
“AJI religious postulate the three fundamentals, 
the world, the soul and God, but it is only the 
one Reality that manifests Itself as these three.” 
(Forty Verses on Reality, v. 2)2 


He also imparts a false simplicity into his 
irgument by failing to see that insofar as a man 
egards his own individual being as a reality, 
ust so far a personal God is also a reality for 
lim. This makes the book not only shallow but 
ositively harmful. There are many (correspond- 
ng with all who follow the path of bhakti in 
ther religions) who, without being able to con- 
cive of the Oneness of Being, still approach it 
2Collected Works of Ramana Maharshi, Rider 


Co., London, and Sri Ramanasramam, Tiruvan- 
amalai, 
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by striving to submit their individual being to 
the Being of God from Whom (so far as beings 
exist) it springs and to Whom it returns, It is peo- 
ple such as this who need religious guidance, 
and for them this book will seem to be in the 
Liberal Protestant tradition of Scuttling the ship 
for fear of storms, appeasing the enemy by sur- 
rendering even more than he demands, 

In speaking of Christ, the author does come 
near to understanding the true nature of man 
when he says that God could act through Christ 
only because Christ made himself “utterly trans- 
parent to him” by eliminating all self-will and 
being “nothing in himself”, He immediately 
negates this intuition, however, by asserting with 
the smug assurance of the Christian monopolist 
that this has only happened in the case of Christ. 
How does he know? One is reminded of Sari- 
puira’s enthusiastic outburst that Gautama Buddha 
was the greatest Master the world had ever seen 
or ever would see, and Gautama’s gently sarcas- 
tic reply: “I take it that you have known all 
the Masters the world has ever seen or ever will 
see?” Such a claim of unicity is particularly 
out of place in a book like this which is attempt- 
ing to replace what the author calls the ‘mytho- 
logy’ of divine beings and events by the univer- 
sality of intellectual principles, 


MEETINGS WITH REMARKABLE MEN: By G. 
Gurdjieff. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 30s.) 
Gurdijieft’s ‘Meetings with Remarkable Men i 


now re-issued in a revised translation, is in fact 
a rambling but well written autobiography. It 
builds up the picture of a resourceful and ver- 
satile man completely without scruples in his 
ways of obtaining money and always prepared to 
hoodwink people and pass under false pretences, 
as for instance, when he masquerades as a Mus- 
lim Syed. 


What is most important in view of the con- 
troversies that have grown up around him is 
that the book shows no sign at all of spiritual 
understanding. He speaks constantly of his inte. 
rest in the occult and his search for forgotten 
secrets in ancient manuscripts and hidden centres, 
but there is nothing spiritual in all that, Truth 
is hidden only by men’s Obtuseness and is to 
be found not in old documents but in the heart, 
Typical is his saying that he penetrated to Mecca 
and Medina, masquerading as a Muslim, in his 
Search for the essence of Islam and then learnt 
that it is preserved not there but in Bukhara. 
For one who can understand, it exists, indepen- 
dent of time and place, in the shahada: “There 
is no god but God’ ai 
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He may have acquired psysic or hypnotic 
powers in the hidden centres he claims to have 
vistted—and indeed, the extraordinary influence 
he later exerted makes it seem probable that he 
did—but there is nothing spiritual in that, The 
Maharshi said: “Truth is simple but people 
don’t want Truth, they want mystery.” For 
those who want mystery Gurdjieff’s book may 
prove tantalising with its constant hinting at sec- 
ret knowledge which, however, he is careful never 
to divulge. For those who seek Truth there is 
nothing in it. 


THE ONE WORK: A Journey towards the Self, 
By Anne Gage, (Vincent Stuart, 21s.) 


Miss Gage had a youthful experience which, 
although not a pre-glimpse of Realization, was 
at any rate powerful enough to create in her the 
urge to be numbered among those who seek and 
who expound. She travelled to India, where 
she admired the Ajanta paintings; on to Siam, 
where she told a Buddhist priest that she wanted 
to hear the ultimate Truth, but quick because 
she had not much time; to Angkor, Bali, Japan, 
She is at her best in the intermediate world of 
traditional art and symbols, about which she 
really does write with feeling and understanding, 
Unfortunately, however, she aspires to make her 
visit to the sacred mountain Arunachala the cli. 
max of her book. There were people who could 
have explained the direct, simple teaching of the 
Maharshi to her if, as is evident, she had not 
understood it from reading ; but instead she con- 
tacted some mysterious or fictional swami on the 
hill at twilight, in whose name she gives us a 
lecture on the difference between the individua- 
lity and the personality, reminiscent of Western 


Hermetism but poles apart from the Maharshi’s 
teaching of the One Self, 


THE SEARCH OF A YOGI: Himalayan Pilgri. 


mage. By Dom Denys Rutledge, (Rout. 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 30s.) 


Father Rutledge believes that there is no such 
thing as a Jivan Mukta or a miracle-working 
yogi. He does not seem to know the difference 
between the two, At any rate he uses the 
terms indiscriminately, He tells us that he had 


: cast phant conclusion: “y 
Saw no miracles worked - therefore there js 
Faw no 2 no 
ch thing as a Catholic Saint,” : 
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All this is rather ridiculous than sinist, i 
makes the book really pernicious is the A 
avowed belief that Hinduism js satanis | 
a great pity that in an age when the t 
ot unbelief are so powerful one who h w 
Should display such fanatical aie 


7 ignoran | 
malice towards other forms of belieg | 


HUNTING THE GURU IN INDIA: 
Marshall (Gollancz, Pp. 205, Price 25s) 


Christ declared that he who Seeks wil; 
but seeking implies an attitude of humiliy, | 
this is just what Miss Marshal] lacks, Sh: 
not the deliberate hostility and determinatig | 
to find that Fr, Rutledge has; rather shet 
views her gurus from a pedestal of Superio | 
verness, with a snigger seldom far rep 
Typical is the comment on Swami Purus | 
mananda, a venerable recluse living in aca 
the Himalayas near Rishikesh. In reply W! 
request for a message he tells her: “R 
yourself and þe free.” She comments: “P 
bly he felt he had to say something.” Thei 
cation is that the message was inane; aŭ 
it is the comment that is inane, 

The nearest she came to a spirit of reve 
was at Tiruvannamalai, “....in view of mi 
appointment at Pondicherry, I very nearly 
the Ramanashram of the Maharshi out d | 
itinerary, It would have been a pity if I hail 
so. After an all night train journey, I ariv | 
Tiruvannamalai just as the sun was cleariti | 
horizon. The stars were fading out of ttt 
and the gopurams of the temple were silh 
against the perfect cone of Arunachala Hi 
rose three thousand feet out of flat terrat k 
being so close it completely dominated thes | 
The summit was at that moment hidden’ | 
cloud which deepend to a crimson coroneii ! 
caught the first rays of sunlight, ‘Ten H: 
later the display was over and the heal® 
day began. I had seen the Taj Mahal by" 
light and the vast expanse of the a 
Himalayas stretching for a hundred miles, H€ 
all India I never saw anything to equal m 
glimpse of the holy hill, rose-crowned Mi 
glory of the morning light. It so dominat 
mental horizon that I felt unequal to the © 
impartial judgment. To many Arunachala 
an ordinary and rather uninteresting hill ® 
with rough grass and shale, but I always 
through the rosy glow of that cloud on Wi | 
mit. Arunachala Hill is, according to 100% 
the symbol of Spirit incarnate in Matte? 
Tamils declare that it is the oldest Hi 


world, the heart of the earth and its cen! 
Meru in fact, 
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She was impressed too by the Maharshi. She 
says of devotees she visited: ‘Their house is 
adorned with many pictures of the sage, and I 
was at once struck with their tremendous range 
of expression. In the later pictures especially, he 
wears a look of such unbelievable tenderness that 
involuntarily I exclaimed, “What a beautiful face!’ 
Always it was these late photographs that drew 
me and held my gaze over and over again, If he 
can impress like this from a mere photograph, 
how much greater must have been the impact of 
the living man.” Yet even with the Maharshi she 
felt quite competent to offer her own superficial 
emendation to his teaching as contained in the 
Forty Verses on Reality. 

What makes her attitude the less excusable is 
that (like Koestler, another supercilious sceptic) 
she has herself had experience of non-physical, 
supramental awareness, as she explains at the end 
of the book, 


THE MEANING OF LIFE: By S. Subramanya 
Iyer. (Published by the author from ‘Mysore 
Lodge’, Madanapalli, A. P., Re. 1.) 


Sri Subramanya Iyer’s little book on the mean- 
ing of life is composed is terse, sutra-like sen- 
tences, stating, not arguing, 

The art of living consists in being in tune 
with nature, in tune with the law of life. 

It starts with self-enquiry: ‘Who am I? 
Whither do I come? What is the purpose and 
meaning of life?’ 

It is based on self-knowledge, the principles 
of dharma and the law of karma. 


It will be seen that this is not the ‘Who am 
[?’ taught by ‘the Maharshi, which is a quest 
of the ‘I’ that neither comes nor goes and has 
10 purpose but just'is, Nevertheless there is much 
n the author’s reflections that readers may find 
nteresting, 


It is regrettable, however, that the first two 
tems in the book are vitiated by the illusion so 
ommon in India that by cutting language up 
nto lines beginning with capital letters you can 
lake poetry of it. 


SHRAMS, LES YOGIS ET LES SAGES: By 
Arnaud Desjardins, (La Palatine, N.F. 12.60) 


Arnaud Desjardins prepared a television round- 
D of the ashrams and Sages of India to-day, and 
is delightfully written book comes as a further 
‘position of this. Especially for those who have 
mained doubtful as to whether there really is 
Path or any Goal to seek, the sentence re- 
ated almost as a refrain in ‘the early part of 
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the book: “But Supposing it should be true,” 
will strike a note, 

The ashrams which he and his wife visited 
were, in this order, those of Swami Sivananda, 
Ananda Mayi , Ma, Swami Ramdas and the Mahar- 
shi; and it should be added that Swami Sivananda 
and Swami Ramdas were still living at the time, 

The first chapier is very skillfully written, 
bringing in much information about ashrams and 
swamis, paths and doctrines, so mingled with 
local colour and descriptions of people and events 
that it never becomes heavy or tedious. Through. 
out the chapter he adroitly avoids saying whe- 
ther he is really convinced by the swami. 

In the next chapter he is completely captivated 
by Ananda Mayi Ma, the Bengali woman Saint, 
He mentions the hardship that a Western devo. 
tee faces in following her — no fixed abode, as 
she moves constantly from one ashram to an- 
other; no satisfactory provision for Westerners, 
as her immediate entourage are orthodox Brab. 
mins; dependence on translators, as she speaks 
no Western language—but he considers it all 
well worth while for the benefit of her presence, 

He and his wife were delighted also by the 
exuberant happiness and the atmosphere. of 
purity and goodness emanating from Swami 
Ramdas at Anandashram, and by the strength 
and serenity that they felt in Mataji Krishna Bai. 
But there is not the same personal devotion as to 
Ananda Mayi Ma. 


Only the chapter on the Maharshi is disappoint. 
ing, perhaps because the author was too late to 
meet the Maharshi personally, perhaps also be. 
cause he was less drawn to the path of pure 
Advaita. There are a few mistakes, as when he 
says that the Maharshi put bhakti first, calling it 
“the Mother of Jnana’ (and why does he give 
this supposed quotation in Hindi, when the Mahar- 
shi spoke Tamil ?). Actually, the Maharshi did 
prescribe the path of bhakti, but only as a second 
choice, for those who found Jnana, the path of 
Knowledge, too arduous. ‘The principal fault, 
however, is one of atmosphere or emphasis: lack- 
ing the personal touch that lends such charm to 
the other chapters, his style becomes ponderous 
and he gives an impression of the Maharshi as a 
philosopher sitting on his couch lecturing on pre- 
destination. Actually the Maharshi avoided theo. 
rising as far as possible, always turning the ques- 
tioner to practical considerations of sadhana ; and 
his expositions, when he did give any, were 
always lively, often humorous. ’ 3 

It is unfortunate, but perhaps natural, that one 
who has visited gurus should feel the urge to 
claim that they are ‘the same as the Maharshi *, 
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Swami Ramdas often used to say: “Ram told 
Ramdas to say so and so.” (‘Ram’ is a name 
of God, and ‘Ramdas’ means ‘slave of God’.) 
Some one once told Bhagavan this and asked him 
whether it was true. Waving his hand around, 
he said: “As true as all this.” That is to say 
that it is part of the universal Maya. Ultimately 
there is neither Ram nor Ramdas; there just IS. 
And that is Bhagavan, 


HOEHLEN, KLOESTER, ASHRAMS, Edited by 
Ursula von Mangoldt, (Otto Wilhelm Barth- 
Verlag, Weilheim/Oberbayern, West Germany, 
price not stated.) 


A similar work has ben published in Germany, 
only in this case it covers a wider ground and is 
a symposium, the different gurus and ashrams 
being described by different persons. 


“The editor herself writes on Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, Arthur Osborne on the Maharshi, and his 
Ashram and also on the Ashram of Sai Baba at 
Shirdi, K. Ramachandra on Swami Ramdas and 
Ananda Mayi Ma, Gebhard Frei on Swami Siva- 
nanda, Apart from this, Savitri Devi, a German 
lady turned sannyasin, has contributed a chapter 
on the Ramakrishna Mission, of which she is a 
great devotee, and one on ‘Caves in the Himala- 
yas’, which she knows personally. Finally there 
are two chapters on Japanese Zen, one by Ernst 
Benz and the other by Takashi Hirata. 


POET-PHILOSOPHERS OF THE RIG-VEDA: 
By Dr. C. Kunhan Raja (Ganesh & Co. 
(Madras) Ltd., Madras-17, Pp. xxv and 330. 
Price Rs. 20.) 


`The late Dr. C. Kunhan Raja was an emineni 
Sanskrit scholar who chose Vedic literature as his 
special field of research. In the present book, he 
gives a lucid account of the philosophies of some 
of the Rig-Vedic poets, adding whatever informa- 
tion could be gathered about their lives and 
times. Dirghatmas, Brihaspati, Sunassepa, Yama, 
Manu’ and Angiras are the poets discussed in a 
Sequence of six chapters. The reason for select- 
ing these poets is that they were the founders of 
religion and philosophy, and each of them was a 
type by himself. For example, Yama iwas the first 


S ri A few of the other tea- 
chers are mentioned in chapter seven. In the 


chapter that follows, the views regarding the for- 


among the people, In the Appendi 
poems themselves in Roman sceri 
lish rendering. 


A 
X are ali 
Pt ang {hey 
The Introduction sets forth certai: 
reached by the learned author 
nature of Vedic civilization ang Poetry, 
convinced that the Vedic poets Were ngi. 
tive people addressing their prayers to ie 
nature personified in fear and dread, Vedic, 
is of a high grade. Vedic civilization | 
advanced civilization which had been precei 
a long period of civilized existence, Å gai 
Raja does not agree with the view that the 
an evolution in the hymns from naturalistic; 
theism to monotheism and monism, It is» 
he believes, to regard certain mandalas 4 
Rig-Veda as later compositions on the gi 
that they contain “evolved” thoughts. He- 
in the philosophy of the hymns attempts ati 
ration and harmony. $ 


n Cong). : 
Tegardin 


This book opens up many lines of inquiy | 
the contents of Vedic lore. This is a publi 
which those scholars who are interested in] 
studies cannot afford to ignore, 


| 


Dr. T. M. P. Man 


RIGVEDA MANDALA VII: By H. D, Ve | 
(Bhavan’s Book University, Bombay‘; | 
xxxii and 80 and 288, Price Rs. 20) 


This is a critical edition of the Seventh! 
dala of the Rigveda with an introduction, É 
translation and critical notes, The learned® | 
Professor Velankar, has to his credit Jong € 
ence in teaching and research. He has taug 
text to several generations of post-gradul | 
dents and knows what critical aids they 1 
for understanding it. Although he has pla | 
publish an annotated translation of E 
Rigveda, he has selected the Seventh Mand fA 
because it “has figured very prominently | 
the prescribed texts for the M.A. Sanskrit 


The text is printed in Devanagari, and : 
lowed by an annotated translation whic 
and faithful. As appendices are given f 
glossary of Sanskrit terms, a general I 
index of deities, and an index of metres 
scholarly introduction, the editor discl 
contents of the Mandala under certain 
the section-on ‘Vedic Word Deva and 
Professor Velankar lists what he calls 
trasts between the loyalties of the Vi t 
and their rivals, the non-Aryans. Bur 
room for doubt as to whether the temm 
and ‘non-Aryan’ bear a racial signifi 


“Dr. T. M. P? 
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SANKARA’S TEACHINGS IN HIS OWN WORDS: 
By Swami Atmananda. 


RAMANUJA’S TEACHINGS IN HIS OWN 
WORDS: By M. Yamunacharya. 


= MADHVA’'S TEACHINGS IN HIS OWN WORDS: 


By B. N. K. Sharma. 


(All three published by Bhavan’s Book Uni- 
versity, Chaupathy, Bombay-7, Rs. 2.50 each.) 


The Hindu Religion has been described as the 


sanatana dharma, the eternal Law of life, because 
it has known no death, no irresistible decay. The 


‘cendent, the Absolute. 


truth of the Spirit that has actuated it from its 
dateless beginnings renews itself constanily in 
new and newer forms but always preserves its 
innate character. It has been a fundamental 
Truth of the Hindu religion that the Divine is in- 
deed One but it has several aspects or statuses 
in manifestation and the human soul can approach 
and realise the Divine in any of them. All are 
facts of spiritual and intimate experience ; all are 
equally true. The three treatises before us are 
a worthy testimony to this spirit of the Indian 
tradition, 

Spearheading the movement of revival of the 
ancient Hindu religion after a long period of stag- 
nation, Acharya Sankara (8th century A.D.) re- 
affirmed the Vedantic Truth of the One Brahman 
without a second. The Reality is One, the Trans- 
The universe is only re- 
latively true, a play of Maya on the Being of 
Brahman, The existence of man also has the 
same character. In his core, man is none other 
than Brahman. But he is involved in this play 
of Maya. His ultimate destiny is to realise this 
true nature of his being. The process thereto is 
one of mental understanding, preparation and 
inner purification for translating the knowledge 
so gained into terms of living, and finally one- 
pointed absorption in the yoga-sadhana to achieve 
liberation and union with the Divine, 


Swami Atmananda gives a well phased exposi- 
tion of Sankara’s teachings on the subject, quot- 
ing from the original writings of the Acharya in 
profusion. The Shruti, Karma, Upasana, Jnana, 
are some of the headings of the sections in the 
book. 

Some three centuries later rose another Acharya, 
also a figure of towering spiritual attainments, 
who gave expression to another possible reali- 
Sation of the Divine. Brahman is One, he agreed, 
but it is qualified by two attributes: matter and 
Souls, the world and individual beings (jivas). 
Both the jiva and the world are creations of the 
Divine who is conceived as the Lord, Vasudeva, 
and are dependent on Him, The Lord is eter- 
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nally at play with his creations and it is the 
goal of man to divest himself of the folds of 
ignorance in which he is clothed and emerge into 
the august proximity of the Lord and participate 
in the Divine game or Lila consciously, There 
is a strong element of theism in this philosophy 
and Prof. Yamunacharya is lucid in his exposi- 
tion, with apposiie quotations, of the path of 
surrender that man is called upon to tread and 
of the importance of Grace in the deliverance 
of the human soul. 


Madhavacharya (18th century), basing his 
philosophy on his own spiritual realisation, pro- 
pounded the Doctrine of Dualism. There are, 
he said, three real entities: God, Soul and the 
Universe, the latter two being dependent on God, 
There can only be one relation between man and 
God, that of servant and Master. There can be 
no identity between either God and man or God 
and world, Dr. Sharma is to be congratulated on 
the classic quality of his work in which he not 
only gives the fundamentals of the Dvaita phi- 
losophy, but points out the special contribution 
made by the Acharya to the national heritage by 
his commeniaries on portions of the Veda, tie 
Upanishads, the epics ete. 


All the three books are weighty. As Sri Diwa- 
kar observes in his Foreword to the second book, 
“the emphasis which all the three Acharyas have 
given to Bhakti, the prominence which they gave 
to daily discipline and the principle of dedica- 
tion of every act to God have enriched truly 
religious life and made it easier for the common 
man to tread the Path of God.” 


L 


BHAGAVAD GITA: 
(Bhavan’s Book 
Price Rs. 2.50). 


M. P. Panoprr, 


By 
University, 


C. Rajagopalachari. 
Bombay-7. 


The Gita represents a great effort at synthesis 
of the many lines of philosophy and practice of 
inner life that came to be developed by the Aryan 
genius in India. It serves as a link between the 
Vedic and Upanishadic past and the subsequent 
ages of the Darshanas. That is how it occupies 
a unique position in the scriptures of Hinduism 
and has been commented upon by practically all 
the leading Acharyas of the land, 


The present book is intended to serve as a hand- 
book for beginners who do not know much about 
this text. It gives a rapid idea of the contents eg. 
Soul, Karma, Nature, Meditation, Austerities, 
Karma-Yoga etc. Select verses are given under 
each head with translations and helpful notes. 
The compilation amply fulfills the intention of the 
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author: it awakens the interest of the reader in 
the original and also induces a faith in the higher 
life possible for man, 


M. P. PANDIT. 

IMMORTAL WORDS, An Anthology: (Bha- 

van’s Book University, Bombay-7, Price 
Rs. 2.50). 


Brought out on ithe occasion of the Silver Jubi- 
lee of the Bhavan which has done such splendid 
work in the propagation of the higher values of 
Indian tradition, this volume consists of inspiring 
selections from the writings and utterances of, the 
seers, sages and wise men of all lands, of all 
ages. They are arranged in twenty-four sec- 
tions, e.g. Cuture, Devotion, Faith, Life, Love, 
Work etc, and make for very instructive read- 
ing. The publication answers:to the requirements 
of a good book as laid down by Louisa M. Alcott 
(and quoted on page 110) : “That is a good book, 


FIGHTING SLEEPINESS 


By D 


I was powerfully drawn to Bhagavan. His 
teaching, when I read about it, spoke direct 
to my heart and I felt that this was the only 
way for me. When I came to his Ashram at 
Tiruvannamalai I felt great peace there, not 
an idle, sleeply peace but vital peace with 
great beauty. Only one thing distressed me: 
that whenever I sat in ‘ meditation’? as we 
call it, enquiring into the Reality of me, as 
Bhagavan taught, an Overpowering wave of 
sleepiness came upon me, 
thing was that if I gave up 
started to do something else 
left me. 


The annoying 
meditation and 
the sleepiness 


I asked one of the older devote: i 
es ab 

and he explained that RS 

the ego’s defences a 

he said was: 


_ this Was just one of 
gainst meditation. What 
“Normally when we stop 
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it seems to me, which is open F | 
3 pened withe | 

tion and closed with profit.” k 
By | 


THE PSALMS FOR THE COMMON ai | 
By Mary Ellen Chase. (Michael Josey. 
t 


The Book of Psalms is really five books y | 
W 


gether, each one of them probably an anih; 
Miss Chase explains. Writing lovingly att 
she describes how the scholars divide then, 
categories such as hymns, thanksgiving, E 
historical and so on, She also distinguishes 
ween those meant as choral anthems and 
that seem to be personal outpourings, Her; 
ciative exposition extends to the poetry a. 
as the religion of them, 
















In a lengthy supplement she gives a brig 
count of the long and tangled history ft 
so as to show the background from whichi 
arose. | 


Sacr | 


| 
ll 
| 


thinking we go to sleep, but the s% 
‘ meditation? Bhagavan teaches inte 
suspending thought while still rel 
consciousness, The ego fights against | 
two ways—by introducing thoughts® 
though we decide to stop them or by A 
up consciousness along with them, that! 
say by going to sleep as soon as thé) 
We simply have to persevere a0” 
both.” 
















I took this advice and after some E 
attacks of sleepiness ceased to tro 
and I found that it really was Po 
remain awake but undisturbed bY m 
if only for a short time. 
now with the idea that it may be 
other beginners who suffer from 
difficulty that I did. 


Csheam 


Soon after our last bulletin went to the press 
we received a visit from the North Indian woman 
saint Godavari Mata accompanied by a group of 
her followers. All who came in contact with her 
felt her kindliness and goodwill. 

JAYANTI, Bhagavan’s birth anniversary, fell on 
December 31, this year, It is always a festive occa- 
sion. There was a large gathering of devotees, 
old and new, representing not only India but 
Australia, England, Germany, France, Holland 
and Switzerland. The same outpouring of Grace 
was felt as used to be experienced in former 
years, 

It was possible to remove the scaffolding for 
the occasion and reveal the beautiful new struc- 
ture of Bhagavan's shrine (samadhi) made by a 
highly skilled group of hereditary stone-carvers 
out of stone from Aurunachala. This is a peculiar 
kind of stone which, when polished, goes jet 
black and as smooth as marble but when un- 
polished is light grey in colour, so that it is 
Possible to obtain carving in two colours from 
the same stone. It will be some years yet be- 


fore the hall which is to enclose the shrine is 
completed, 


On the same date a Board of Trustees for the 
management of the Ashram was set up accord- 
ing to a scheme previously drawn up by the 
Madras Government, consisting of the Ashram 
President and four trustees, The Board con- 
sists of the following persons: 


Sri T. N. Venkataraman—President, 

Dr. T. N. Krishnaswami, Medical Practitioner, 
Madras, 

Mrs. F. Taleyarkhan, 
Tiruvannamalai. 

Sri S. S. Vv. S, Muthiah Chettiar, Banker, 
Tiruvannamalai, 

Sri K, Srinivasachariar, Advocate, Tiruvan- 
namalai. 


Sri Ramanasramam, 


The previous managing committee, which was 
egistered in 1950 under the Societies Registration 
ct, was dissolved on January 1, 1964. 
lowever, Ashram affairs will continue to be 
an as smoothly and efficiently as before and 
ith no change of direction, especially as all but 
ne of the new Board of Trustees were also mem- 
ers of the previous Committee. 


Bulletin 


Actually the ordinary devotee or visitor is very 
little affected by the Ashram management, Faci- 
lities are provided for his accommodation and me- 
ditation, the premises are kept clean and reaso- 
nably quiet, the meals and services are punctual, 
the library is available for use; and really that 
is all that concerns him. 

The official publication ceremony of ‘The 
Mountain Path’ was also held on Jayanti. Three 
months after the idea first descended upon its 
originators the copies were here, ready for dis- 
tribution, That may seem ample time, but actually 
there was a lot to be done — organization, pub- 
licity, financial Support, as well as mobilising a 
team of writers and obtaining the articles, The 
guest of honour and chief Speaker for the occa- 
sion was Prof. T. M. P. Mahadevan, Head of the 
Philosophy Department of Madras University and 
a known devotee of Bhagavan and exponent of 
his teaching. Several other old devotees also 
spoke. 

A little later an inaugural ceremony was also 
held in Bombay in the hall of the Bharatiya 





The Publication ceremony of ‘The Mountain Path’ 
at Bombay, under the auspices of Sri Ramana 


Jayanthi Celebration Committee, Sri Homi J. H. 
Taleyarkhan, Minister for Civil Supplies and Hous- 
ing, Maharashtra, is seen with the journal in his 
hand, announcing its publication. Sri S. K. Patil 
is in the chair presiding É 
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Vidya Bhavan (Bhavan’s Book University), 
kindly lent for the occasion, by the Sri Ramana 
Jayanti Celebration Commitiee, Bombay, with 
Sri Homi Taleyarkhan, Minister for Civil Sup- 
plies and Housing, Government of Maharashtra, 
presiding. Bombay has always been a stronghold 
of Bhagavan’s followers and there was conside- 
rable interest and a wide attendance. 


The Ashram has usually managed to publish or 
republish some book on the occasion of Jayanti. 
This year it republished ‘Crumbs from his 
Table’ by Ramananda Swarnagiri, This, as men- 
tioned in the book review section of our previous 
issue, was the first book of reminiscences of 
Bhagavan ever written but had: long been out 
of print, 


There has been the usual flow of visitors from 
India and abroad. Outstanding perhaps among 
those who have come during this period (apart 
from Godavari Mata, already mentioned) were 
the concert pianists Jerry Stofsky of New York 
and Annie Alt of Switzerland. In the midst of 
a world tour of conceris they found time for ten 
quiet days at Tiruvannamalai. Annie Alt is an 
old devotee who had been waiting twenty years 
for the opportunity of coming here. It was she 
who made the German translation. of ‘The 
Maharshi’s Gospel’. Another distinguished visitor 
was Mr, Robert Linssen, an exponent of Zen 
Buddhism. He has also written a book on Zen, 


ADDITIONAL ACCOMMODATION 


The Ashram intends to build accommodation 
consisting of four single rooms with bathrooms 
attached outside the Ashram premises adjacent 
to the guest houses recently built for Smt. Padma- 
nabhan and Sri Khanna. This is for the con. 
venience of lady visitors, since ladies are not 
allowed to stay in the Ashram premises, It is 
hoped to complete the work this year, 


RAMANA BHAKTA SABHA 


The Ramana Bhakta Sabha of Alwarpet, Madras 
has been absolutely regular in its weekly Sun. 
day meetings ever since its foundation in 1950 
Its Jayanti meeting on December 29, 1963 T 
addressed by Mr. Justice M. Anantanarayanan 
SA) ‘elaborating on his preface to Part I of 
Bed. Ramana Anubhuti’ quoted examples from Muru- 
> anar and other Tamil poets to show how poetry 
ands midway between the ever-fresh wonder of 
| pall wordless experience of 

int, - 


| 
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‘Swami Ramanananda Saraswathi, compile | 
‘Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi’, abouts | 
we wrote in our January issue 


| 
| 


IN MEMORIAM | 


It seems appropriate to mention one or im 
devotees who have passed away. 


We still occasionally receive enquiries! | 
YOGI RAMIAH on account of the high?) 
bestowed on him by Paul Brunton in ANG 
in Secret India’, He passed away in 198 
came of a simple agricultural family ing 
and had no higher education, He appr 
Bhagavan for spiritual guidance in they 
twenties, before Bhagavan was widely 
and remained a staunch devotee ever allt 
made considerable use of pranayamd 
control) which Bhagavan permitted in 
cases, although he did not actually pr 
It was for his benefit that Bhagavan 
his Upadesa Saram (‘Thirty Verses’) and || 
Narpadu (‘Forty Verses on Reality’) INO 
as Yogi Ramiah did not speak Tamil. A 
generous disposition, he gave freely 10” 
causes. He contributed liberally to WÉ 
in its early days. 








l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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M. V. RAMASWAMI IYER was a 7 
neer and a gifted musical composé 
came to Bhagavan as early as 1909 wi 
van was still living in Virupaksha C4 
lowed bhakti-marga, the path of dev 
Shipping Bhagavan as God. Some 0 
are very popular, especially the one © 
nagathi’ (Surrender), He passed 
years back, 
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N. S. RANGANADIER of the Trichinopoly bar, 
who passed away a few years ago, was a dili- 
gent student of the Bhagavad Gita and its com- 
mentary by Sri Sankara. His deep advaitic 
understanding drew him to the feet of the Mahar- 
shi, to whom he surrendered himself. He was of 
great help to the Sarvadhikari in the work. of 
Ashram management and also in the founding of 
the Sundara Mandiram at Tiruchuzhi, the 
Maharshi’s birthplace, and of the Sri Ramana 
Mandiram’ at Madurai, the town where Ramana 
was living when he attained Realization as a 
schoolboy of sixteen. Ha managed this latter 
institution until his death, His whole family are 
devoted to Bhagavan, who is for them the Sup- 
reme Lord. 


RANGA RAO served Bhagavan for more than 
30 years. He was a tireless worker in the 
Ashram kitchen during the thirties and forties. 
He also had knowledge of ayurvedic medicine. 
When he passed away a few months ago the 
Ashram lost a devoted and sincere worker, 


SWAMI RAJESWARANANDA passed away 
quite suddenly and unexpectedly at Sri Rama- 
nasramam on January 31st this year. He had 
been the editor of ‘The Call Divine’ since its in- 





/ on 


dee 25 gage sae 


Swami Rajeswarananda 


———$—— ne ee) 





ception twelve years ago. For’the past two years, 
although it continued to be published in Bom- 
bay, he had been resident here and edited it from 
here, 


Woo poverty. It is the grenti matchmaker between you and God. 
es —BHAKTA MIRA. 


|... > ti 
AN APPEAL | 


The Managing Committee of SRI RAMA- 
NASRAMAM has now resolved to Open a 
roll of Donors and Life Members, the con- 
tribution being Rs. 1,000/- and upwards for 
the former and Rs. 100/- and upwards for 
the latter (£ 100 & $ 300 and £ 10 & $30). 


Such contributions will be deposited in a 
Bank and the interest realised thereon 
utilised for the upkeep of the Ashram and 
for providing facilities for its ISS and. 
visitors. i 


The Members who so contribute will have 
the satisfaction of helping the Ashram 
build up a capital fund and also of forward- 
ing its activities by enabling it to avail 
itself of the interest thereon. 


The management request you kindly to 
enrol yourself as a Donor or Life Member 
and alsq to recommend such of your friends 
to do so as may feel an urge. 


May the Grace of Sri Maharshi be ever 
with you and yours, 


T. N. VENKATARAMAN, 
President. 











Born in Madras, he was carly drawn to a reli- 
gious life and approached the Ramakrishna Math 
and its President, Swami Sharvananda, inspired 
by contact with whom he took the name of Sat- 
chidananda, Later, however, while travelling in 
North India, he was initiated into formal sannyas 
by Swami Shivanandaji Maharaj, known widely 
as Mahapurusha Maharaj, who was then the Pre- 
sident of the Ramakrishna Order, and was given 
the sannyas name of Rajeswarananda, 


After becoming known as a writer, editor of 
periodicals and swami he came to Tiruvannamalai 
to seek the Grace of Sri Bhagavan, whose de- 
votee he remained thereafter. 
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Letters to 


Having read your books, I am sure that your 
journal will be a great success, The title itself 
is most inspiring, and so are the contents of the 


first issue. . 
With my best wishes for the success of your 
journal. 
LAMA ANAGARIKA GOVINDA, 
Dinapani, Almora Dis: 
* kl * % 


I offer my congratulations on the magazine— 
may it fufil its mission of being a help to all 
those who— East or West—seek some real tea- 
chings of the path that lies beyond all the con. 
ventional creeds... Long may it flourish. 

SRI KRISHNA PREM, 
Mirtola, Almora Dist. 


* + * * 


‘The Mountain Path?’ is a very good beginning 
towards the radiation of Bhagavan's Atmic rays 
through the word. The get-up is excellent and 
the substance valuable. Let it be a legacy of 
spiritual treasure bequeathed to pilgrims of eter- 
nity. 

x YOGI SHUDDANANDA BHARATI, 
Madras. 


* a we kl 


May we send you our congratulations and gra- 

7 titude for the production of such a fine publi- 

cation. It will enable us to feel more deeply 

in our hearts the ever living presence of our þe- 

loved Master and it will throw new vistas and 

ht on the Path of Truth and Peace which he 
traced for modern times, 


INSTITUT UNIVERSEL SOUFI, 
Suresnes, France, 


% * * 


aK you have made a good job of ‘The 
» It is full of variety and inte- 
Ae your own article on Religion and 
al t is very much how I look at it. 








Dom BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B., 
irizmala Ashram, Kerala, 


* 





e excellent articles I have 
“The Relations bety 


ad 


the dit = 


ed by two of the shorter ones, that calle | 
Sufism Islamic?’ by Abdullah Quibuddy | 
‘A Visit to Anandashram’ .by Unnamuly, 
Krishnaswami’s ‘Outside the Scriptures’, 
to me to be a truly remarkable intelle | 
achievement, bringing the outlook of Chang. 
dhism into harmony with that of Vedant, | 
means of Maharshi’s words, with extraoni: | 
success If you can maintain this star 
the circulation can hardly fail to increase B 
ly, and it will be recognized as the best; | 
terly in English dealing with the esoteric a 
of religion, | 

A real triumph is the English itself; to; 
one used to suffering from the anglo.o 
language of, I think, all other such publice: 
ie, from English as she is written in the!) 
its impeccable siyle is like balm to the 
palate. 
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The article ‘Outside the Scriptures’ by Dt 
Krishnaswami was interesting at the first | 
whereas on the second reading, after a ul 
was lovely. I feel like expressing my 8 
tion to T. N. Khishnaswami direct, Pu 
inner warning that it would be rank impet | 
on my part to do so. y 





that his work is appreciated.—EDITOR. 
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I congratulate you on a very: good P 
I thought your own articles, especially | 
tial, very good indeed; and the article 20 
Rearmament most illuminating. - 









of “The Mountain Path’, I feel stron 

can explain Sri Bhagavan’s significa? 

through “ ptic style 
ugh 5 
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1964 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I hope we shall have more contributions from 
him. 
‘SEN’, 
Tiruvannamalai. 


I have just read in ‘The Mountain Path’ Un- 
namulai’s article about Anandashram. It culmi- 
nates at the very end in the inexpressible ex- 
perience that Papa and Ram-Nam are one. This 
experience of hers is mine also, The Being who 
was manifesting Itself through that vehicle call- 
ed Papa is directly experienced within oneself as 
oneself by taking the Name. It is true to say 
that Papa or Ram and his Name are One. But 
we cannot comment on this most subile aware- 
ness of the Oneness uniting our heart with all 
hearts or we should abscure this bright sky with 
dark clouds of concepts which mean division. It 
is a knowledge direct from heart to heart. I am 
very happy that Unnamulai hinted at it in what 
she wrote, 


H. M., Anandashram, 


I loved the leader in the first issue of ‘The 
Mountain Path’ -and the poem ‘The Few’ that 
followed it. I had to read the poem aloud, it was 
so beautiful. I liked the two, poems in the article 
on “The Relations between Religion and Ari’ too, 
but not as much as ‘The Few’. You were really 
inspired when you wrote that. 

But I hope you won't take anything more from 
Sagittarius. ‘An Aggressive Teacher’ is such 
nonsense that it just made me laugh. I couldn’t 
even take it seriously enough to criticize it. 


VALERIE FREEMAN, 
Melbourne, Australia, 


* * 4 Me 


Each reader will have his preference, but I was 
particularly impressed by the refreshing view- 
point and vigorous style of ‘An Aggressive Tea. 
cher’, Only I could have wished that Sagitta. 
rius had lengthened it by pointing out that Christ 
was in the aggressive tradition of the Hebrew 
Prophets, all of whom had denounced the vices 
of the people and the sins of their rulers, whereas 
Buddha was in the aloof tradition of the Hindu 
Rishis who retired to the forest and waited for 
disciples to come to them. i 


W. Mc. K. AITKEN, 
Kausani, U. P, 


a R * * 
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Assuming, as Sagittarius apparently does, that 
Christ was a private individual expressing his 
personal opinions and uninvested with any divine 
authority, his teachings and actions were cer, 
tainly arrogant. To the Jews they were more 
than arrogant and therefore they crucified him, 
For though it may be permissible in the Hindu 
tradition for a man to equate himself with God, 
to the strictly monotheistic Jew it could be no 
less than blasphemy. 


But for Christians he is the Son of God and 
for Muslims a Prophet of God. He was acting 
and teaching not of himself but simply as the 
agent and mouthpiece of the One who had sent 
him. Christ himself frequently insists on this 
point in the Gospels. Similarly we find the more 
‘arrogant’ of the earlier Hebrew prophets com- 
plaining bitterly of the dangerous and trouble. 
some office that had been thrust upon them, They 
had been entrusted with a message and had to 
“get it across’ to a generation many of whom had 
more than a little dust in their eyes. In the con. 
text the complaint of arrogance is surely out of 
place. 


“í SCORPIO ”, 
Nagore, 


2 a i & 


I am amused by Miss Freeman's amusement, 


I agree with Mr, Aitken that it would have been 
becter to lengthen my article so as to link Chris} 
up with the aggressive tradition of the Jewish 
Prophets and Buddha with aloof tradition of the 
Hindu Rishis. I would like to remind ‘Scorpio’ 
that I do not speak of Christs manner as ‘arro- 
gani’, a term which implies moral reprobation, 
but as ‘aggressive’, which it undoubtedly was. 
An aggressive manner may be demanded by cir- 
cumstances, an arrogant manner never. I would 
also remind him that I distinguished between the 
‘vertical’ and ‘horizontal’ aspects of a divine 
message, that is between the message itself and 
the mode of delivery. The former is universal 
and divine, the latter specific and individual. 


“ SAGITTARIUS ”, 


Ld k ki * 


I wish some pages could be set apart in ‘The 
Mountain Path’ in which devotees could describe 
their spiritual experiences and narrate incidents 
when Bhagavan’s Grace has brought them solace 
or conferred some benefits on them. 


G. R. TRIVEDI, 
Rajahmundry. 
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Any such accounts will be welcomed by the 
editor and carefully considered for publication 
either as items in the magazine or as letters to 
the editor.—EDITOR, 


sa wk a % 


Ramana Maharshi’s books are certainly wonder- 
ful. They agree in eniirety with Ch’an and 
Zen Masters, who speak or point at the pure and 
clean Self-nature. 


Sri Ramana said again and again that the body 
is the main obstruction to the realisation of the 
Self, that man identifies his real self with the 
mind and body and that that is the main, thing to 
go beyond, In other words the real self is not 
the physical mind-body as everyone supposes, 
The Buddha would say that body and mind just 
don’t exist in the Self-nature. 


My question is why do you have so many pic- 
tures of Sri Ramana in all of this books and even 
On your letterhead? It would seem to me that 
this would be very misleading to devotees, 


It looks like you are trying to eternalize the 
physical body rather than the pure spirit or as 
Sri Ramana would say Pure Consciousness. 


Please don’t for a minute think that I am being 
critical or disrespectful, it is that it seems so in. 
congruous to see a physical body photographed 

_ 80 often when Sri Ramana’s chief message was 
“you are not the body.” 


It would seem to misdirect;devotees back to the 
body as against the Self or Pure Consciousness 


that seems to me to have been Sri Ramana’s 
chief message. 


Sri Ramana said “a Sage knows his bodiless 


existence just as an ordinary man knows his bodily 
existence.” 


J, G. 
Alabama, 
À true that you are not the body; but so 
as you feel that you are you also feel that 
are other bodies and you are influenced by 


d to varying extent. 
hese influences is that 
Gur It may happen that, just as an 
Y P rson’s way of living and thinking 
in his face, so the grace and wisdom and 

. be Of a Guru do. This was so 

people were moved to the 
» Some pe 








most powerful of all ti 
of the à 
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by Sri Ramana is 
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second world war. She did not then s 
it was Bhagavan. One Englishman who ee 
told us that he was the owner of a me 
shop. One day a lady came in as a Customs 
as she opened her bag a picture of Bhagay t 
oui, He fetched a chair and made her M 
and tell him about it, and from that ta 


intuition told him that Bhagavan w m 


as his G 
Certainly Bhagavan said that the outer | 
serves only to awaken the inner Guru an 
heart and ceases to be necessary when tha | 
been done; but it may take some time y | 
that, and until it has been done the impu 
grace from the outer Guru can be terri | 
powerful. As long as, for instance, a man's. 
or child or parents are real to him, the outer¢ | 
is even more so. And as long as an evil o | 
can harm him, so long can a blessed contacti | 
him. 





The question is not whether a Sage know l 
bodiless existence, but whether you do, w 
you do, other bodies influence you, and thes | 
blessed that influence is the better it will b | 
YOU.— EDITOR, | 


* p 


* : s 

Ever since I first read about the late Sri Ra 

I have been a great admirer of Him and Hit 
chings. He is exactly the kind\of masier Iwi | 
have liked to have known and followed. | 


| 
What I would like to know is whether a 
exist here in the West, either in Canada 1 | 


oO 
U.S., any fellowships, societies etc, devoted 2 











study and application of his teachings. 1 do# 


Possible to come into contact with other M 


in the West who share my admiration 1 
Ramana ? 







I hope that you will be able to help m 
bit on the road to Self-realization. It} 
very lonesome at times when one’s interesi 
So very different from those of one’s ne 


















The way to Realization is always a 10” 
Tt is a turning away from outer fenowshi 
Self in the heart, In particular, the Pi 
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Perhaps you will best be able to maintain com: 
munication with others on the path through this 
quarterly, and especially through the ‘letters to 
the editor’ columm.— EDITOK, 


PA x * & 


For the last two years I have been searching 
for the Self. I attain stillness within three or 
four minutes but the voice of the ‘I’ is not yet 
found. Kindly help me and instruct me how to 
proceed further, 


Vasu BHATIA, 
Lucknow, 


Never mind about the voice of the ‘I’. There 
are not two selves in you, for one to hear the 
other, There is only one Self, and that is pure 
stillness, which is the same as pure consciousness 
or pure being. Try to hold on to that. Or 
rather, since ‘holding’ is an individual act, try 
just to let it be without interfering, without stop. 
ping it by thinking.—EDITOR. 


5 % 4 


Satori seems to be a lower degree in compari, 
son with the highest state of realization or sama. 
dhi. Am I correct? To describe satori as a pre. 
glimpse of the supreme state, as written by you, 
is rather cloudy. 


Wei Wu Weis writing on Zen with reference 
to Bhagavan’s teaching and attempting to bring 
out a similarity is rather forced. I have not yet 
found any Zen book prescribing ‘Who am I?' 
as a koan except in Wei Wu Wei’s own writings. 
Have you heard it from any Zen or Ch’an Masters 
or met any such ? 


It is natural for a Realized Man to advise others 
to remain in samsara while following the quest, 
but is there any one who has realized his Self 
while simultaneously carrying on with all the res- 
oonsibilities of samsara ? 


Doesn’t the sense of “non-doership’ obstruct 
he whole-hearted attention of the actor to his 
ictions ? How can he work efficiently unless he 
‘Onsiders himself the doer? On the other hand, 
an't a murderer defend himself on the plea that 
le is not the doer ? 


Latent tendencies, pure and impure, come out 
a me when I sit in meditation and impede my 
Oncentration or holding to one thought. What 
5 still worse, they bring a sense of despair and 
elplessness and undermine my faith. My mind 
ells me: “What is the use of doing all this? 
fou won't be able to reach the goal till the end 
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of your life owing to your inherent weakness and 


faults.” Please advise me what to do about this. 
K. K. GHOSH, 
Calcutta. 


The term ‘satori’ is used with different con- 
tent according to the understanding of the writer, 
but in its true and highest meaning it is a pre. 
glimpse of the Supreme State, as I said. There 
is nothing cloudy about that — it is just what it 
is, 


There is also nothing forced in Wei Wu Wei’s 
showing a similarity between Zen and Bhaga- 
van's teaching, After all, the Goal is the same 
by whatever road you approach it; the ultimate 
experience is the same through whatever religion 
you try to indicate it. 


So far as I remember, ‘Cl’an and Zen Teach- 
ing’ by Charles Luk (Rider) and ‘The Practice 
of Zen’ by Chang Chen-chi (Rider) both remark 
on the use of ‘Who am I?’ as a goan. I have 
also come across instances of it personally. 


There have been saints in all religions who , 
have carried on a normal life in the world. In | 
India King Jamaka is the classical example, It | 
is not your work that binds you but your false | 
idea that it is you who are doing it—as if the 
Brutus in Shakespeare’s play were to forget that | 
it is a play and think that he was really the enemy 
of the stage Caesar. If he did he would have 
the ‘I-am-the-doer’ illusion and would be shut 
up in a mad-house. And he would not act his | 
part any more efficiently ; rather less so, because | 
his ego-illusion would break through. In the same | 
way efficient action in your allotted role in life 
is not at all dependent on the false idea that you 
are the limited individual who acts. As to your 
example of a murderer claiming impunity on 
the plea that he is not the doer, why does he com- 
mit the murder? Necessary and harmonious a 
actions can be performed without the intrusion 
the ego, without any egoistic motive ; but if 
murderer has some ego-based motive or believes 
himself to be judging and deciding that the mur- 
der should be committed he also believes him- 
Self to be the doer. 
















Can you imagine somebody who is full of 
vasanas or latent tendencies attaining Realization ? 
Of course not, Therefore it follows that in the 
course of practice they must be squeezed out. It 
is a good thing to see them; it enables you to 
recognize them and determine not to be influenc- 
ed by them any more. In that way they are 
gradually cast out; but it often takes time and 3 
requires great perseverance. i ; 
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One ‘should never give way to despondency. It 


“4s one of the worst obstacles to progress and has 


~~ to be fought. 


* 


Religiously it is represented as a 
sin, a temptation of the devil; metaphysically it 
is an error, The whole purpose of the practice 
‘is to realize that you: are not the individual self; 
so as long as you believe that you are and that 
‘this individual self is weak and sinful, how can 
-you realize that you are not ?— EDITOR, 


+ s # # 


You stated in your books about Ramana 


_ Maharshi that he atiained sahaja samadhi in his 


With year. Yet in his biography B. V. Nara- 


simhaswami quotes Bhagavan on p, 94 of the 5th 
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edition as saying: “One day some | 
lay down but I was not in samadhi» 
the above statements reconciled? 


Bhagavan was in a permanent stat 


e Of g 
with simultaneous awareness of the qu 
that is to say ‘sahaja samadhi’, Someti 


ever, he sank into samadhi without thi 
awareness and then we used to Say, “Hp 
samadhi”, He also sometimes used, the exp 
in this way. In the sentence YOu quote he, 
merely: “I was not unaware of whai h 
happening.” —EDITOR. 
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A PATH AND A GUIDE 


(EDITORIAL) 


‘Sri J. Krishnamurti in one of his radio talks has stated that the Saints have brought in 
all the miseries in this world. He asks us not to follow any pattern of life and says that we 
should live moment to moment. He also says that we should not have any desire or. aspiration 
in life. I feel that his statements are all confusing and in short a dry philosophy. Can you 
kindly enlighten me on the subject?’ — R. S. SHIVAKUMAR, Madras. 

I quote this letter at the head of the Editorial instead of in the ‘Letters to the Editor’ section 
because it goes far to explain the need for this editorial, It is characteristic of appeals for ex- 
planation that one receives, either orally or in writing, from people who are confused at being 
told by one who is regarded as a spiritual teacher not to accept any spiritual teaching or tea- 
cher, but to follow no path, strive for no goal, entertain no aspiration. 


If, as maintained in my two previous edi- es without any intention of making the effort 
| torials, Realization is the purpose of life, it to attain. 


| follows naturally that its quest is the first Unfortunately this tendency, strong any- 
and greatest call upon a man’s efforts. If way owing to natural inertia, has been 
life is a path to be trod “from the unreal Apparently sanctioned by the writings and 
to the Real, from darkness to Light, from speeches of J. Krishnamurti, who seems to 
death to Immortality ”, as said in the Upa- 
nishads, and if, as the Masters have warned, 
it leads through unknown terrain and past lowed Someronhiserolloners (ay = can sess 
dangerous pitfalls, it also follows that a be followers if there is no guide?) 
guide is necessary to show the way. Ques- deed explain that he does not. really 
tions of the choice of path and reliability of that no effort is _ needed, but t that 
the guide will be taken up in later issues ; 

first it seems necessary to dwell on this seem- 
ingly so obvious point of the need for ac- 
cepting a guide and following any path at | pity | 
all. For although more people to-day than 
ever before can read about the consu 
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Glimpses of higher perception, even of com- 
plete Self-realization, glimpses called in Zen 
“satori’, do come to a person who is still on 
the path or even to one who has not con- 
sciously set foot on it and does not even know 
that there is a path. There are many in~ 
stances of this. Whole collections of them 
have been published. A characteristic of 
them is that they occur spontaneously and 
most often at a time when one is not making 
conscious effort. On receiving such a 
glimpse a person unacquainted with the 
teaching of the Sages might say to himself : 
“So this is it! And no discipline was neces- 
sary, and no Master!” 


However, such glimpses do not mean that 
one has attained Realization. The Maharshi 
was quite definite about this. “Can the 
ego, which is in bondage as the mind, be- 
come the Divine Self simply because it has 
once glimpsed that it is the Self? Is this 
not impossible without the destruction of the 
mind? Can a beggar become a king by 
simply visiting a king and declaring himself 
one?”! And again: “Realization takes 
time to steady itself. The Self is certainly 
within the experience of every one but not 
in the way people imagine. One can only 
say that it is as it is....Owing to the fluc- 
tuations of the vasanas (inherent qualities), 
Realization takes time to steady itself, Spas- 
modic Realization is not enough to prevent 
re-birth, but it cannot become permanent as 
long as there are vasanas... -But if this is to 
be established further effort is necessary.” 2 


The brief eternity of such a glimpse may 
fail to be understood and assimilated, fail to 
absorb the mind and dissolve the ego, and 
may thus leave a man unchanged so far as 
he or others can see, An example of this is 
Tennyson. He wrote in a letter to a friend : 
“| ...a kind of waking trance I have tre- 
quently had, right up from boyhood, when 
I have been all alone. This has generally 
come upon me through repeating my own 
name two or three times to myself, silently. 
till all at once, as it were out of the inten- 

1The Teachings of Ramana 


Maharshi in his ow 
words, p. 177, Rider’s edition i 4 
ram eas dition, , 228, Sri Ramanas- 


Ibid., pp, 178/228-9, 
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sity of consciousness of individualit, : 
dividuality itself seemed to a Wk 
: 10 disso}. 
fade away into boundless being ; nd 4 
a confused state, but the clearest of ta 
sthe surest of the sure, the wierdeg 
wierd, utterly beyond words, Where ; 
was an almost laughable impossibilis 
loss of personality (if so it Were) gg 
no extinction, but the only true life, i: 
ashamed of my feeble description, % 
not said the state is utterly beyond Wor 
He further indicates a characteristic par 
of this experience in a pregnant line g 
ring in an otherwise drab passage of: 
Princess’: “And all things were and: 
not.” And yet even though, as a pe 
must be supposed to have had more? 
tion than most people, he never unde: 
it and it seems to have enlightened n: 
his life nor poetry. A man may eyent 
and deny it. Koestler describes in hist 
autobiography how such an experient 
certitude came to him when he was af 
ner in the Spanish Civil War, expect 
be shot; and yet years later, in his% 
ficial investigation into samadhi in ‘The 
and the Robot’ he showed himself sce 
of the very possibility of it. Only in’ 
rare cases does such a pre-glimpse b 
permanent and stabilized. One such ca% 
“that of Ramana Maharshi 3 and he was! 
insistent that when it does not remailt 
tinued, persistent effort is needed. 


It is said by Krishnamurti that one $ 
abide in the true state of effortless, © 
less awareness and that effort only a 
this. But can one? About this E 
Maharshi was quite definite. “ Bor 
choiceless awareness is our real nali ] 
We can attain that state and abide ings 
is all right. But one cannot reach i 
out effort, the effort of deliberate mê J 
All the age-old vasanas (inherent Ay 
cies) turn the mind outwards 10 4 
objects. All such thoughts have to Tu 
up and the mind turned inwards an 
for most people, requires effort. the 
every teacher and every book tells © 
a A eee 

3¥For an account of this see Ramane 


a 

ole 
and the Path of Self-Knowledge, pP: $ 
& Co., London, 3 
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rant to keep quiet, but it is not easy to do 
s0.”4 
If any one doubts this let him try for him- 
self instead of weighing the statement of one 
teacher against that of another. Let him siti 
down and maintain effortless, choiceless 
awareness of being without allowing any 
distracting thoughts to come in and see whe- 
ther he can keep it up for even thirty se- 
| conds. If not let him not speak of stillness 
as an alternative to effort. Stillness is only 
achieved through effort. 

Another argument used is that one actually 
| is the Self. Since there is no other, one must 
"be. So why strive to be the Self? And, 
| they add, the Maharshi himself said so. Cer- 
tainly he did, but he also exhorted us to 
strive to realize this and not just understand 
it theoretically. Partly perhaps to guard 
against the Scylla and Charybdis on either 
side of the true path — on the one hand that 
no effort is needed and on the other that a 
man by his own effort can create or attain 
the true state—he sometimes represented 

the effort required as a negative process. 
|“ All you have to do is to disrealize unreality 
and Reality remains.” This is a traditional 
explanation given by the Sages: if the 
clouds are removed the clear sky remains ; 
if water-lilies have overgrown a pond they 
only have to be removed for the water to 
appear ; it does not have to be created. 
The attitude taken up by some Western 
| exponents of Zen that all you have to do is 
"to be spontaneous is another, more subtle 
| example of the same error that no effort is 
| needed, for spontaneity itself is not easy. Or 
| rather there is a lower and a higher sponta- 
heity. A child of three toddles into a room 
and bangs spontaneously on the*piano and 
there is a hideous din; an expert pianist 
Plays spontaneously and there is music ; the 
difference between the two spontaneities is 
years of effort and discipline. 

Much is made in Western Zen of sudden 
Enlightenment coming as a result of a blow 
or a cryptic saying. Enlightenment, of course 
does come suddenly in any religion, just as 
does the pre-glimpse I spoke of at the begin- 
cee an, oe i aa Aga 





4The Teachings of Ramana Maharshi in his own 
Words, pp, 70/83, 
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ning of this article, but it only comes to 
one who has disrealized unreality to such an 
extent as to be receptive to it. One who 
has not may receive a hundred blows or 
have his nose tweeked daily without wak- 
ing to Reality. As for spontaneity, a Master 
in any religion behaves with childlike spon- 
taneity. As Christ put it, he is like a little 
child. The naturalness of Bhagavan was as \ 
striking as his grandeur. But to try to 
imitate this would only make one a poseur. 
Hanging apples on a tree does not make it 
an apple tree. What is needed is to attain 
the inner state that manifests outwardly as 
true spontaneity ; and this can only be done 
by persistent and disciplined effort. 


But even if effort is needed, why a guru, 
some ask. Once one grants that the Sages 
knew what they were talking about when 
they said it was an arduous path beset with 
dangers, it should be obvious that it is safer 
to be guided on it by one who has gone 
before and knows the way. That is one ex- 
planation ; another is that the guru is a man 
of power. Grace flows through him to 
strengthen and support his followers. If you 
are serious about assaying a tremendous task, 
why light-heartedly reject aid which has 
always been considered necessary in all but 
very exceptional cases ? If it has been found 
that oxygen is needed to climb Everest, why 
set out to do it without? And this is more 
than Everest. 


Intellectuals are apt to consider only the 
first of these two explanations and to think 
of the Guru as one who explains the hidden 
mysteries and removes their philosophical 
doubts ; but the infusion of power and re- 
moval of impediments is an even more im- 
portant function and indeed may in some 
cases suffice with no theoretical instruction 
at all. In illustration of this I will quote 
from a powerful but little known Guru of 
recent times, an almost illiterate Bengali 
woman who spoke no other language and yet 
had disciples who were not Bengalis and to 
whom she could not speak, that is Sri Sarada 
Devi, the widow of Sri Ramakrishna. “ The 
power of the Guru enters into the disciple 
and the power of the disciple enters into the 
Guru. That is why when I initiate and 
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accept the sins of the disciple I fall sick. It 
is extremely difficult to be a Guru.” And on 
another occasion when some one protested 
against her allowing an unworthy person to 
touch her feet, since it would cause her pain, 
actual physical pain and burning, she said : 
“No, my child, we are born for this pur- 
pose. If we do not accept others’ sins and 
sorrows and do not digest them who else 
will? Who will bear the responsibilities of 
the wicked and the afflicted” 5 In Christia- 
nity Christ is “He that taketh upon himself 
the sins of the world ” ; and in Hindu mytho- 
logy Siva is represented as blue-throated 
from the poison of human iniquity that he 
swallowed. 

What, then, of the modern craving to be 


ee ee a a 

5Holy Mother, being the Life of Sri Sarada 
Devi, Wife of Sri Ramakrishna and Helpmate in 
his Mission, pp. 171 and 172, by Swami Nikhila- 
nanda, Allen and Unwin. 

I have taken the liberty in quoting these 
Sayings, translated as they are from the original 
Bengali, of substituting the word “guru” for the 
author’s ‘teacher’, since the latter word would 
invite the very mistake against which I am pro- 
testing of equating the Guru with an instructor. 





THE NEED FOR 


From JOEL GOLDSMITH 


If truth is not actively maintained in con- 
sciousness, life becomes one of futility, a 
waiting for something to happen. The hoped- 
for and long-awaited spiritual awakening, 
which many people desire, but towards 


attainment of which they make no effort, 


does not happen except perhaps once in a 
hundred years, or 


possibly to one out of a 
million persons, and even then, as we know 
from the history of many to whom it has 
happened, it is of no value, because it came 
unexpectedly without understanding and 


without any idea or knowledge of how to 
_ recapture it...,.. s 


_ The degree in w 
in consciousness de 
gree of our 


hich truth is kept active 
j termines not only the de- 
ultimate spiritual illumination, 


e 
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On Whig, | 
£60, that, | 
elieva iy 


into Noy | 


self-reliant ? Who is the self 
are to þe reliant? That very 
individual being, whom you b 
phantom and hope to dissolve 
ness, 

And who is the Guru ? How can 
side you guide you to the Self o 
Guru is not outside you. The es 
is the Self in your heart. The M 


ANY One, | 
Ë your: 
Sential ¢ | 


: $ aharshi; | 
reminded his disciples that the outer g. 
exists only to awaken the inner Guru jy 


heart. When that has been done h 
to be necessary. Can one then not dig: 
with the outer Guru? So long as yo. 
that you exist in the body, so long wil | 
Guru also exist outwardly and his Ge 
strengthen and refresh you in your ek) 
When you feel (not merely recognize ft 
retically but feel constantly) that yo 
not the body and feel inner grace | 
awareness surge up from your own ta 
the Guru also will not need to be mani | 
outwardly in a body. But as long a 
live in fact on one plane it is no use al | 
from another. | 


e Ce 
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but the time of it. It could be tom? 
next week, next month or next yeli 
that moment we determine by whetié 
not truth is kept active in our conscio 
for an hour on Sunday, an hour evé 
two or three minutes out of every M% 
the day, or ultimately with almost | 
breath we breathe, It is possible W 
without ceasing’ if we know the ™ 
Passages of Scripture and those of ™ 
or metaphysical writings, if we 2° 
to remember to apply them, and, abi 
if we are able to overcome the inertā 
human mind. i 


IYA 


(Our Spiritual Resources, PP: 
Allen & Unwin.) 


RAMANA SAD-GURU 


By G. L. N. 


Sri Bhagavan has said of Arunachala in 
his ‘ Padikam’1: “My Lord! when any one 
asks me of Your greatness You hold me 
motionless like a statue, with bowed head.” 
Similarly do I find that my mind falls numb 
when I would write about Bhagavan Sri 
Ramana. 

Who is our Arunachala Ramana ? He him- 
self gave the answer when he wrote: “in 
the recess of the lotus-heart of all, from 
Vishnu downwards, there shines as pure 
Consciousness the Paramatman who is the 
same as Arunachala or Ramana.” 2 

Sri Bhagavan was gracious enough to refer 
to this once when I was taking leave of him 
to return to my native place. He said: 
“Have you seen this morning’s mail? Some 
one has written that Arunachala Ramana 1s 
everywhere, so that whenever he has an urge 
to come here that feeling makes him post- 
pone his visit.” 

Humbly I replied, expressing my own point 
of view, which was quite different from that 
expressed in the letter: ‘‘ Bhagavan, in this 
body I have realized you in your divine form 
aS my Guru, my Bhagavan. Once having 
seen you, neither I nor any other can shake 
off the feeling of love for your divine form.” 

At that time I was attending to the Ashram 
correspondence. I drafted a reply to the 
letter in question, showed it to Bhagavan 
tor his approval and sent it off.? His remark 
about this letter must have been his parting 
message to me, as it turned out that this was 
0 be the last time I ever saw him. 

Sri Bhagavan also affirmed his universal 
lature in the following manner in his bene- 


1Eleven Verses on Sri Arunachala. : 
2The Collected Works of Ramana Maharshi, 
. 98, Rider’s edition, p. 110 in Sri Ramanasramam 
dition, 

„Bhagavan never wrote letters himself. All 
etters were answered punctually, the same day, 
ne replies being drafted in the office and sub- 


nitted to hi i correction. 
Editor) im for his approval % 


dictory verse to ‘Atma Sakshatkara’, which 
he translated into Tamil: “ Atma Sakshat- 
kara, which was taught by Ishvara 4, to his 
son Guha, is now propounded in Tamil by 
that same Lord, the Dweller within me, the 
Ancient, the Supreme.” 5 

The power of Bhagavan is eternal and” 
above all siddhis (supernatural powers). A 
siddhi is transient, but Bhagavan is a Healer 
whose cure is permanent. He kindles aspi- 
ration in the heart of those who come to him 
oblivious of their eternal nature, turns their 
mind inward with the enquiry ‘Who am I ?’, 
and helps them to realize the Self for whom 
the word ‘I’ stands. 

The main type of upadesa (instruction) 
used by Bhagavan is Silence, as it was with 
Dakshinamurti® of old. Divine bliss per- 
meated those who sat around him. In this 
silence the doubts of his devotees are cleared 
up and their questions are either answered 
or fade away and cease to appear necessary. 
This silence is a dynamic force, eternal and 
universal in nature. 

Nevertheless, though universal, it is cen- 
tred at the Ashram where he lived, at Tiru- 
vannamalai, at Arunachala, the spiritual 
centre of the world. Here again there are 
the two points of view, both true although | 
apparently contradictory. i 

Sri Ramana’s Grace acts always, put 
inscrutably and in diverse ways. We find his_ 
gracious and profound utterances in the small 
volume of his Collected Works, in collections 
of his reported sayings and in books about 
him. That is food for the mind, but when 
the mind is turned inwards by the enquiry 
“Who am I?’ he is there in the heart, ever 
watchful, ever helpful. He does not allow 
the soul to get drowned but draws it merci- 





4The Personal God. 
5The Collected Works, pp. 106/121. 
6Siva manifested as a youthful Gu 


uru wi 
elderly disciples whom he taught in Silence. 
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fully to his eternal abode.” Sometimes he 
appears in dreams and visions, blessing and 
encouraging his old devotees and others too 
who never saw him in the body. 


In ‘The Marital Garland of Letters to Sri 
Arunachala’ he wrote: “Mere thought of 
Thee has drawn me to Thee, Oh Arunachala.” 
Alluding to this once, I said, “ Bhagavan, the 
thought of Arunachala drew you here, but 
is it not still more wonderful that you drew 


TAn allusion to his ‘Necklet of Nine Gems’, 
verse 9, 


PATTINATHU SWAMI 


By K. R. R. SASTRY 


k He was a merchant prince living in Kave- 
e ripattinam in the 15th Century. His ships 
sailed to foreign lands. Suddenly he realiz- 
ed that “No wealth will follow you on your 
last journey” and gave it all up, setting 
forth as a wandering mendicant from the 
shrine of Tiruvottiyur, 





Like our Maharshi, he taught the hard 

y of detachment. The world with its 
s has only a phenomenal reality and 
spurned in order to realize Para- 
hich alone is Real 





e 
And 
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us here, who had never heard of 4 4 
ci 


lopped off our ego?” 


His answer was his usua a 
benign smile, Maclay 

Sri Ramana is an ocean of ne 
with kindliness. He is gracious and a 
ing. Were he to dwell on our slips ands. 
we would be lost, but, ignoring them 
guides us. He instils hope when 4 
dejected and stretches out his suppe. 
hand to lead us towards the goal, The, 
things required of us are perseverance 
faith in him. fi 


ctar te | 





By 

When the body becomes as ti 
unreal, 

My last prayer to Thee, 
Lord of Tiruvottiyur, is this: 
May I wear Thy holy ashes, 
With hands outstretched above, 
May I call Thy holy Name, Oh 















And this one is his plea for Rea i 





Not running here and there, 
Nor working on vain pursuits) 
Unprejudiced, ` A 
Seeking the company of the hoi 
Putting aside anger, ; 
Clinging fast to virtue, B 
May I receive from Thee the EVA 
Wealth, A 
Oh Lord of Chidambaram! _ 


a ? s Fa 


S artei 
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BEYOND PSYCHOLOGY 


By Pror. K. SUBRAHMANYAM 


In his ‘Sad Vidya’ or ‘Forty Verses cn 
Reality’,! Bhagavan indicates the Supreme 
Reality which can be approached only 
through the way of mysticism. Mystical 
experience can neither be gained nor explain- 
ed by psychology, which is the study by the 
human intelligence of its own mental me- 
chanism, its processes and products. This 
study is often held to postulate some urge 
behind the mechanism, but any such urge 
is very different from the Reality which is 
Knowledge free from thoughts. “There is, 
brethren, an unborn, a not-become, a not- 
made, a not-compounded. If there were not 
this unborn, not-become, not-made, not-com- 
pounded there could not be any escape from 
what is born, become, made and compound- 
ed.” Nirvana, thus referred to by the Bud- 
dha, is the same as what Bhagavan means 
by Reality. But psychology can only concern 
itself with “the born, become, made and 
compounded.” 

According to Hindu philosophy, Being is 
enveloped in progressively finer kosa or 
sheaths. The most gross of these is brute, 
inert matter. This is, of course, insentient 
and is ignored by psychology. It is known 
as annamaya kosa or “the food sheath’, being 
food for all organisms, Next comes the 
pranamaya kosa or ‘breath sheath’, in which 
intelligence acts only as the vital, biological 
instinct. This, still below the level of psy- 
chology, reacts mechanically to stimuli for 
the purposes of self-preservation and pro- 
creative self-perpetuation. At the next higher 
level of manomaya or ‘mind sheath’, intelli- 
ence has created for itself a mental machine. 

€re is a more continuously purposive func- 
tioning, though the purposiveness is often 
Unconscious. A “computer” machine can 
Perform some at least of the work of the 
mind at this level, but no machine can choose 


ai See The Collected Works of Ramana Maharshi, 
ider & Co, London, and Sri Ramanasramam, 
iruyannamalai. 2 


its own purpose, though it can function effi- 
ciently once its purpose has been chosen for 
it and “the works” set accordingly by its 
owner. It is only at the vijnanamaya or 
‘intelligence’ level that the human intelli- 
gence chooses its purposes, judges its own 
functioning with reference to them and 
begins asking the question “what for ?”, 
which was never raised in the lower sheaths. 
Now it delights in its own working and loves 
to know for the joy of knowing. The vital, 
biological, instinctive urge has been trans- 
cended as sole motive power. The science of 
psychology, like all other sciences, has its 
birth at this level. 

But the sciences falter as they approach its 
upper frontiers, where it touches the fifth or 
anandamaya kosa, that is ‘the Sheath of 
Bliss.’ The mind here begins to lose self- 
confidence. The instruments on which it has 
relied so far, the senses and reason, no longer 
seem authoritative in their reports and find- 
ings! Are space and time themselves, the 
framework within which reason operates, 
absolute entities? The concepts of “ dura- 
tion” and “extension” and the appearance 
of the “space-time continuum” are portents 
threatening the rule of vijnana. Browning’s 
Abt Vogler declared that out of three 
sounds he framed, not a fourth (composite) 
sound, but a star. The rules of arithmatic 
were themselves in danger! Besides, the hu- 
man intelligence began to recognize that rea- 
son was not the only power it could rely on. 
As Croce pointed out, we do not understand 
a sentence by sticking together the meanings 
of its words. At some early stage in the 
understanding of it—the more intelligent and 
seasoned the reader, the earlier the stage— 
the intelligence makes a leap and lands on 
the meaning of the whole sentence; and 
words, thereafter, have only a confirmatory 
function. This power, in use from day to 


day, is “intuition”, whether psychologists 


like it or not. Even the scientist can only 
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heap up mounds of data and await the mo- 
ment when he can leap to the top of them all 
with a victorious hypothesis! Inventors have 
made similar admissions of a saltatory power, 
but for which they would have been help- 
less. Studies such as Aesthetics, Ethics and 
Metaphysics are founded on urges over which 
reason and mechanistic modes of thinking 
have never really had any valid jurisdiction. 
But their usurpation has been of long stand- 
ing; and nineteenth century science, over- 
flowing into the twentieth, has conferred its 
own worthless validating charter on the for- 
ces of the fourth kosa aggressing across the 
frontiers into the fifth. Psychology must be 
confronted, at least at this late stage, with 
a quo warranto writ, when it presumes to 
operate in the region of Sad Vidya, which I 
would translate as the “ Urge to Pure Being.” 
It is an urge, at once all-conquering and all- 
pervading ; and reason, with all its presump- 
tion, has been only living, all along, on its 
leavings. Vidya, here, is not a “science” or 
a “lore” ; it is the power of “Sat” (Being) 
bursting through the obscurations of the hu- 
man mind. “How can the mind-moon mea- 
sure the light of the Sun which is Reality ? 
(Verse, 22).” 

Spiritual life begins when the Sun of Real- 
ity sets the pace for the activities of mind 
and its retinue, reversing the usual process. 
President Radhakrishnan is fond of a story 
of a group of Hindu sages visiting ancient 
Athens and being proudly informed by the 
Athenian philosophers that they were seek- 
ing, with their investigations, to master all 
human phenomena. The Hindus asked ; 
“But how can you master things human 
without first mastering the superhuman ?” 
The Gita and Upanishads express this truth 
when they describe the Universe as an aswa- 
tha-tree with its roots above and branches 
below. 

i From the Ultimate to the proximate ”— 
this seems to be the law of progression in 
spiritual life. Bhagavan begins his teaching 

a, the personal God, 
and only then to ourselves and the world 
"We cognize. No building up of Truth is pos- 

sible with all our efforts, intellectual and 
Tee 
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moral. We can never earn Liberati, 
On, 
whether from God or man, is a ad 
without processes and constituents, na 
be built out of parts; it cannot þe led 
reason, marshalling inter-connected wA 
tions, cannot scientifically construct al 
plain it. It is basic, primal to the unie 
no otherwise can it exist. The p 
speaks of Love that stands aloft, alone: 
out in all directions and radiates its), 
to all beings in the universe, seen and | 
seen, born and unborn! Love is so al, 
cient to itself that it does not need eye | 
neficiaries ! The transition is abrupt fre | 
our efforts, merits and attainments tọ 
which is Being-Knowing-Love. This ab 
ness is brought home to us by the Upan | 
which even represents it as arbitrat 
“Brahman reveals Itself to him whe’ 
chooses.” At a more human level ou 
chers have emphasised the need for (| 
and Love and framed the doctrine of K 
nience. It is not our prayer that leads: 
God. God first prays through us. | 
ery, ‘Allah, where art Thou ?’ was 
My answer ‘here I am,’ ” says a Sufi || 
the whole is known as the whole (and, 
fore, the Alone), nothing is known. | 
flight of the alone to the Alone” is nd! 
motion or a process. “Science”, whit 
longs to the fourth level, does not se 
have a place here, i | 
Nevertheless, it is not at the Anand 
Kosa level that the consummation” 
place. The sages who called it a kos” 
it evident that this ananda is less oA 
Ananda—aspect of the Supreme, sa 
Ananda. Bhagavan is firm that evi 
kosa is only a constituent of the podi 
says so, almost in passing, in verse ih 
of us are stationed at the meeting m 
the fourth and fifth levels. We havi 
below and above. At the level P 
find that the mind has throughout? 
Quisitive and domineering. It has? 
its possessions and power by gather i 
ledge (which itself requires a cett 
of strenuous discipline) and PY 
order on what it has come to 
order, which the mind calls “t 
nature”, which it professes to h@ 
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covered, is shaped by the mind’s shape, 
though the mind does not know it. At the 
level above, as the mind enters into it, it 
gains awareness of quite another kind. In 
place of the excitement of conquest, which it 
has experienced hitherto, it now knows the 
bliss of being conquered. We may call it 
a passive state if we please, because it is not 
induced by our desiring it and willing it. 
St. Gregory the Great distinguishes between 
the pleasures which we desire before we get 
them (and which are, after we have had 
them, productive of disgust) and the spiri- 
tual pleasures which we did not care for be- 
fore we had them, but which we devotedly 
cherish when they have bestowed themselves 
on us. The ananda of the fifth level seems 
passive because it is of the latter kind. This 
is a creative passivity. Even as the mind is 
overwhelmed and subjugated, it delights in 
the mastering power holding it inescapably 
jn its embrace and participates in its act, 
even to the point of abiding in energetic 
identification with this power. In such 
“passive” moments the human intelligence 
grows in bliss and strength and gains the 
assurance that it is moving towards its own 
fulfilment. It has only to make itself recep- 
tive and. Reality pours into it, exalting it. 
The seeming magnitude or triviality of the 
occasion (by any conventional, external stan- 
dard) is irrelevant, because it is the welling 
up from the depth that matters, not the acci- 
dental. opening of the surface soil by the 
pickaxe. Sri Ramakrishna mentions a recluse 
on a Himalayan slope who .spent his life in 
front. of a beautiful water-fall, ever mur- 
muring “Thou hast done well, O Lord, Thou 
hast done very well indeed.” A thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever, not in the sense 
that the thing itself will endure for ever, 
but because the joy it provides is an ema- 
nation of the one source that endures. In 
this sense the “thing” is an Epiphany. S0 
are acts of genuine, pure ethical value, whe- 
ther they be “little, nameless unremember- 
ed acts of kindness and of love” or astound- 
ing acts of martyrdom. The “science” of 
Ethics will never explain the ethical urge. 


It is good to dwell for a while on the level 
of the anandamaya kosa, for beyond this 
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there is neither guide nor signpost such as 
can be provided by our own experience! And 
yet there is a long way to go. This is the 
springboard from which one has to take. the 
plunge like a diver who, with breath and 
speech controlled, seeks the treasure sunken 
in the stream (verse 28). Odungutal (the 
progressive subsidance of the self) and on- 
rutal (one-ing) were favourite words with 
Bhagavan; the last kosa of all teaches us 
how in passivity of a certain kind is positive 
strength and how the intelligence must con- 
sent to be submerged in order that it may 
be exalted and fulfilled. Here is another 
mystery which is a challenge to reason—the 
unreality of our individual selves, our phy- 
sical bodies and the material world. Com- 
mon sense refuses to admit that these are 
unreal and yet their unreality has been re- 
peatedly proclaimed by the seers. Bhagavan 
explains how they are real only within the 
Real. (Verse 8). That one is real in the 
measure in which one responds to the “ Rea- 
lity of That Which Is” is illumined by the 
mystery of artistic creation. The emotions 
are like brick and mortar; they belong to 
the sphere of the mason. The tranquility is 
the presiding power which belongs to the 
architect. The emotions and the tranquility 
do not cancel each other out because they 
belong to different levels and spheres alto- 
gether. It is in this light that Verses 17 
and 18—on the reality of the physical body 
and the material world—are to be under- 
stood. 


Evil and suffering are so real to the suffe- 
rer and are so poignant for one who wit- 
nesses them that it may be taken as sheer 
heartlessness for anyone to indulge in theo- 
rising about them. The theologies which offer 
glib solutions seem blasphemies. But the sense 
of exaltation which great tragedy produces 
(and which is among the highest human 
manifestations of ananda) provides an ans- 
wer to the problem in the manner of experi- 
ence, not explanation. “As flies to wanton 
boys are we to the gods, they kill us for 
their sport ” is a statement at Lear’s level of 
agony. ‘On such sacrifices the gods them- 
selves throw incense” is a statement at the 
King Lear level, the level of Shakespeare’s 
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imagination. The “ tenth-man-fallacy ” is 
frequently mentioned in our books of scrip- 
tural exegetics and there is no more neces- 
sary and useful pill in the kit of the spiritual 
traveller. We are constantly tempted to 
consider ourselves spectators and judges of 
the universe, standing, so to speak, outside 
it, leaving out of account the truth that we 
should always be reminding ourselves that 
we are the Universe. Said Sri Ramakrishna, 
“ Evil is in the universe as poison in the 
cobra ”—the poison is not poisonous to him 
who secretes it. To grow into oneness with 
it (to be ‘oned’ as in Verse 8) is spiritual 
life. 
l Bhagavan mentions the tenth-man-fallacy 
in verse 37 (counting the nine men and 
mourning the passing away of the tenth 
member of the band, who is in fact the mour- 
ner who has done the counting but forgotten 
to count himself), but the whole of the 
“Forty Verses’ is an exposure of this fallacy. 
The ‘nine men’ and the ‘tenth’ form only 
an illustration and one has to pass on to the 
truth, for the illustration has necessarily to 
stop short of the truth. This truth is that the 
tenth man emerges out of the nine, having 
been successively the first man, the second, 
and so on, now being simultaneously all the 
ten! The Taittiriya Upanishad, which dwells 
on the expository method of the five sheaths, 
mentions each successive stage as being more 
satisfying, but never denies the previous 
ones. Not only is the Truth all the five 
sheaths but it is also the power which 
Passes on from one sheath to another. It is 
indeed the upward urge on which the 


sheaths have been strung, 
thread. 


five 
like pearls on a 
The upward urge, the tapas, that 
will give us no rest at any level, but will 
push us beyond the five and make us re- 
Cognise itself as the Highest is Brahman. 
The anandamaya kosa is only the irradiated 
Mist that swathes the peak of the hill. At 
the foot of the hill, it was the blanketing 
fog, darkness visible. At the top it is thin- 
nest and appears as visible light. The nature 
of light is, in itself, to be invisible; the 
nature of mist is to obscure. The ananda- 
maya kosa is the mist, the bright cloud, im- 
X Pregnated by the glory of the light that it 
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has received into its bosom, Beyo 
kosa is the invisible light, The al 
this? To touch the Reality, all that wal 
ed is to project further the line tha, 
followed its own straight « comp 
course” so far. That which was in | 

Š 3 x Seni | 
then mere animal instinct, the Vital , 
mechanical mentation, the Self-regy, | 
intelligence, intuition, inspiration and i | 
cism cannot be alien to us, “It jg ni 
known, nor yet the unknown”, The: 
sheaths have all of them to be transe 
(Verse 5) ; the ultimate is beyond thej 
and the ajnana, the knowledge and thei: | 
rance, of our intelligence. Faith is no | 
critical credulity. It is to go further; 
one who has led us safely so very far, 
selves having suspiciously watched hit | 
along. | 


Bhagavan and the Buddha are pm 
for those who seek through pure int 
understanding. Explaining the univers | 
creation and dissolution, treating then 
tionships of a postulated “soul” to ape 
lated “God” is not their business. H 
begin with human awareness and lead!) 
pure Awareness. 


d 

That is the beginning and the endi Ji 
Buddha’s eightfold path begins with 1 
understanding” and culminates In} 4 
Awareness.” Bhagavan begins we | 
“knowledge” that we are and ends wit 
Being that is Awareness. The individual 
ty finds itself, alas, involved in the wa 
wheel of samsara. It can find its val 
by moving out of the wheel, but oi 
moving to its centre ; but it does 2? 
this yet. Bhagavan sees samsara a 
whole clutter of man’s clumsy menta i 
ratuses with which he hopes to “kn! 
wheel and even perhaps, to escapè inf 
The Buddha sees samsara as stayi0 t 
ed in a life of dukkha (suffering) vl 
under the threat of disease, decreP™ | 
death, which only exemplify th it 
Both descriptions are fundamen! 
same. ri 

The Upanishad gives the answ® i 
question “ what is dukkha (sufterine 
defining its antonym, sukha (bliss): 
Vast is bliss.” It follows that the 7 
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is misery. Alas, it is not the privations of 
life that constitute misery for the illumined 
ones, but the nature of our satisfactions in 
life. It is our jnana, our petty, restricted 
“knowledge” that Bhagavan would have us 
escape from. Is it not curious that Bhaga- 
van never mentions re-birth in the whole of 
the Forty Verses? We keep on solemnly tics. It grieves| the seers to see us, their fel- 
busying ourselves with the whole caboodle low beings, as doddering imbeciles or as 
of the mind, rushing about inside the cocoon maudlin addicts. This is their “ compassion ” 
of our own weaving. Bhagavan asks us to as they appeal to us to be ourselves. i 


wing our way out of it. For the Buddha 
it is pathetic that we live involved in alter- 
nations of satisfaction and desire, both what 
come to us and what we go on inducing in 
ourselves, only to end in the final frustration 
of old age and death. The life of most of 
us is a see-saw between aperitifs and eme- 


THE DARK NIGHT 


By A. RAO 


In the soul’s dark night 

I knew the taste of tears unshed, 
The hopeless seeming fight, 
Pain for my daily bread. 


The hammer blows of God 
Sculptured from the living flesh, 
As from a lifeless clod, 

The new man made a fresh. 


The only one escape 

Was such my mind could not come by, 
Could not even shape—— 
To curse God and die. 


Yet through it all I knew 
The mind flagellant and a fake, : 

Clinging to the untrue. : 
Self-tortured for desire’s sake. 


The fake, the evil ghost, the impostor me, 

The camel straining at the needle’s eye, 
Craving and he who craves, must cease to be— 
Simply give up and be content to die. 

Since there’s no other way, better cut quick, 
Slay and have done, than make an endless tale, 
Flogging then coddling, caring for when sick. 
Then sentencing to hunger when he’s hale. ~ 








Ruthless Compassion! Most compassionate 


When most unmoved by anguish of the cry | 
Of that false self who stands within the gate 
That shutters out the radiance of the sky. a: 


Ar Tir 


——— 
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HOW I CAME TO THE MAHARSHI | 
II | 


By P. V. SASTRI | 


Which is the greater miracle, to change the date on 


man’s heart ? 


In May 1945 my eldest son, who was 23 
years old, married, devout and a very pro- 
mising young man, passed away. The event 
was so terrible and caused such grief that it 
was thought I would not survive it. I neg- 
lected practically all my worldly duties for 
some time. Later I was somehow attracted 
to Ramanashram and went there with the 
whole of my family. Ordinarily people, 
under such circumstances, would go to ob- 
tain peace and get rid of their sorrow. But 
that was not the idea of myself and my wife. 
Having read about Sri Krishna’s bringing 
Sandipani’s son back to life, we were so mad 
as to think of getting our son restored to life 
by the grace of Bhagavan Sri Ramana. We 
were prepared to sacrifice our all for that. 

We left for Tiruvannamalai and, reaching 
the Ashram at 11 a.m. entered the hall where 
Bhagavan used to sit. Our one idea was to 
beseech him to bring our son back to life ; 
but despite our intense desire we found that 
we could not open our mouths to speak. We 
simply sat silent till Bhagavan rose for din- 
ner and every one went out. Then we too 
went back to where we lodged. We went 
again in the afternoon, when devotees 

assembled in the hall, with the same purpose 
but with the same result. In that way eight 
days passed. Each morning and afternoon 
we wanted to implore Bhagavan to bring 
Our son back to life but we could not utter 
a word in his presence, On the eighth even- 
ing we talked it over together on coming out 
_ of the hall and decided that it was no use 
€ our purpose had not 
decided to leave next 


ed. So we 





£: 


hat moment a gentleman of the name 


ir, met us. He was formerly a plea- 


back to us. I assured him that bei 


a tombstone or to chany 


der, I think at Nellore, and had con: 
Tiruvannamalai and settled down aS Oy 
the resident devotees. We had made frie | 
perhaps because I also am a pleader, | 
asked me what we were talking about, 
told him our whole story. I admitted: 
we felt peace in Bhagavan’s presence | 
the moment we left the hall our grief 
out again like a volcanic eruption; an | 
we were unable to speak out and pul 
desire before Bhagavan. | 

Mr. Subbarao promised to take us tty 
Bhagavan next day and introduce us toh 
We agreed and next day, on being into: 
ed, told Bhagavan about our grief ands 
general way asked for his help. Sri Be 
van nodded his head and said “ Ser, j 
(All right, All right). But we still # 
ourselves unable to talk any more, sil) 
to tell him what it was that we really 
ed. Again we felt constrained to sit (| 
speechless. That evening we decid | 
leave, since even the interventii 
Mr. Subbarao had not helped “a 
Ramana would not let us go. The! € 
occurred to me that I should buy sons 
published by the Ashram, so I went i 
bookstall. The gentleman in charg! | 
in meditation, but he opened his 6% 
mediately and asked us to come in. 
ing questioned by him I repeated 0 si 
story. He said that the Maharshi WA | 
ble of bringing the boy back t0 
since the boy was a highly reli 
really devout young man he would 
to better regions and would not lik 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 



























so much and we loved him so muf p 
would really come back if it wet’ = 
The gentleman then put me anothé 
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Suppose Bhagavan brings him back to you 
and then both of you die, what will the posi- 
tion be then? This question dispelled the 
thick cloud of illusion that had enveloped us 
and at last we saw that our attempt to get 
our son back was sheer madness. I felt at 
the time and still feel now that it was not 
the bookseller that was talking to me like 
that but really Bhagavan speaking through 
- him. 

We abandoned the hope of getting our son 
back to life and also our plan of leaving 
immediately. We stayed for about twelve 
more days, until our monetary resources 
were exhausted. The rest of our stay at the 
Ashram was only for the purpose of obtain- 
ing peace. Sri Ramana’s “all right” had 
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been meant to help us in the only way in 
which a realized Guru will help. His grace 
was bestowed on us and he began to work 
silently in our hearts to remove the thick 
clouds of sorrow and end the volcanic out- 
bursts of grief. He began to instil peace and 
develop real knowledge in us. Silently and 
slowly the grace is still working in that 
direction. What we wanted to have we were 
actually prevented from asking for, We 
were also not allowed to go away in a mood 
of despair. We were blessed with his grace 
and uplifted in the right way. 

Because this is an experience of an extra- 
ordinary type I feel that it is appropriate to 
make it known to all the devotees of Bha- 
gavan. 


II 


By 


I first learnt of Sri Ramana Maharshi when 
I came across the book ‘A Search in Secret 
India’ by Paul Brunton in 1943 or 1944. It 
made a tremendous impression on me and 
I must have read it three or four times ; but 
somehow it did not occur to me that I could 
go to Tiruvannamalai and meet Bhagavan 
in actual flesh and blood. Apparently I was 
not destined to; maybe because I was not 
mature enough. Next I remember hearing 
about his Mahasamadhi (leaving the body) 
in April 1950 when it was broadcast all 
over India. I felt very very sorry that I had 
missed having his darshan. 


One day in 1961 I happened to visit a 
friend who had a very pious and devout 
lady staying with him. There was a small 
gathering there of people who had come to 
hear her talk on the spiritual life. I also 
Stayed to listen. The words that stuck in 
My mind were: “Don't delay any longer. 
The time to begin your sadhana is here and 
Now. It will be too late when you get old; 
either you will not have the energy or ill 
health will prevent it. Don’t put it off on 

e excuse that you are still working pro- 
fessionally or in business or that you still 
have to arrange your daughters’ marriages 


D. 


and get your sons fixed up in life before you 
can attend to anything else.” : 

I returned home in a very thoughtful 
mood.: Sadhana meant for me Bhagavan. 
Fortunately I had one or two books about 
him and his teaching written by some of his 
old and devoted followers. I read and reread 
them and was completely overcome. The 
direct method of Self-enquiry as explained 
in them simply captivated me and would not 
leave me. I got all the books I could and 
went through them; and then the idea of 
visiting Sri Ramanasramam arose in me. An 
article that appeared in a weekly paper about 
the continued spiritual life there converted 
the idea into a firm decision. I arrived there 
for the first time at the end of 1961, just 
after Bhagavan’s Jayanti (birth anniver- 
sary). 

Although it is said that Bhagavan’s teach- 
ings are crystal clear and do not require any 
explanations, I would nevertheless submit 
that for a new sadhaka (aspirant), especially 
a dunce like me, and one who has not sat 
at his lotus feet, books written by his old 
disciples are a great help in understanding — 


his terse and incisive writings and sayings— ~ 


at least in the early stages. 
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Sri Ramanasramam to-day has a very calm 
and peaceful atmosphere and yet vibrant 
with power. I have found it more condu- 
cive to meditation than any other place I 
know. The presence of Bhagavan is felt 
everywhere and more strongly than I can 
say. In fact I can fully endorse the poem by 
S. P. Mukherjee in the first issue of ‘The 
Mountain Path’ and should like to quote it 
here as saying what I want to say. 


A BEACON STILL 


We have not seen you, Bhagavan ; 

We have not approached your lotus-feet ; 
Yet do we find 

The now and the then are the same for us, 


The body-presence, the presence in the 


heart, 
These are the same. 


SATORI é 


on a roof terrace in Calcutta in the 
teen-age girl on whose face, as She s 
Later she put her experience in wor 


feeling ‘I am *, the gr 


f eatest possible earthly 
joy, the full enjoymen 


t of existence. No way 
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and the fullest elati 


| on of the ming, 
dually—rapidly—my body. seemed to be ex- 
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cool of the evening, 
at in meditation, an ex 
ds, so far as is possible, 


One thing only do we know — 
Ramanashram is a beacon still. 


I was delighted to find that one gal 
fect liberty to do what One likes th u 
not do what one does not like. No a q 
sory ritual or discipline, There are 1 
rituals and pujas, but you are at liben | 
attend them or not, as you please, The 
you are left alone to follow your Own | 
That does not mean that no one js be 
On the contrary, I found that the inte | 
and devotees are always Willing ig) 
when help is needed ; only they do notis | 
fere when interference is not needed, | 

There is a mysterious power that ia 
you to the Ashram again and again, || 
like a magnet. Each year now I come}, 
for as much time as my work will alloy | 


Etg A 


1This is the correct form. The ‘That’; 
crept in at the beginning of the last linek 
January issue was unauthorised, (Editor), | 
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irth anniversary) was being cele 

Among the devotees present E 

pression of radiant serenity was 
The following is what she wrote 


panding from the heart. It engulle 
whole universe, It didn’t feel any mor 
only real thing was God (Bhagavan, A 
chala). I couldn’t identify myself of 

speck in that vastness—nor other a 
there was only God, nothing but E 
word ‘I’ had no meaning any ™ 
meant the whole universe—every™ 
God, the only Reality. 
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By ae 


RES 


A venerable Brahmin, steeped in ancient lore, one of the seniormost Of the Maharsht’s devotees, | 
Tt will be seen that apparent- 


tells these stories of the symbolism and mythology of Arunachala, 
ly fantastic stories have a precise symbolical meaning, 


Sri Arunagiri Yogi! ever shines as the 
Supreme Lord with the three lines of sacred 
ash and the tilak spot on his brow, a lustrous 
garland about his neck, the king of serpents 
twined round his head and the crescent moon 
on his head, all signs of supremacy. 

We shall relate how the Self-effulgent Siva, 
Arunadri,? appeared on earth and how the 
story was told by Siva Himself to Gnana 
Sambanda, the great Tamil poet-saint. 

Singing the praise of Arunachala, the One 
Being, accompanied by Unnamulai,? her of 
the unsullied breast, called also Uma, Gnana 
Sambanda, the child Saint, beheld a venera- 
ble old Brahmin gathering flowers by the 
roadside. Gnana Sambanda asked him cour- 
teously where he had come from and what 
he was doing there. 

The old Brahmin, who was none other than 
Arunachala Siva Himself, replied: “I come 
from Arunachala. That is my home. I come 
to gather flowers to be used in the worship 
of the Lord.” 

Gnana Sambanda thereupon asked how far 
away it was and in what direction. The old 
Brahmin replied: “It cannot be far away 
Since, old as I am, I come here every day 
to gather flowers for worship there. I will 
but you on a good path to arrive there.” 

In this we see the allegory of the Guru, 
the manifestation of the Self, showing the 
Path to the aspirant and declaring that the 
Goal is “not far away.” 

Gnana Sambanda asked for further infor- 
mation about Arunagiri? and was told the 
following stories. 


TA Personification of Arunachala. 
ae mame for Arunachala. 
Siva’s Spouse or Shakti, 


Sadasiva,* 









The Column of Fire 


Arunachala is the essential basis of all this 
universe. He is a manifestation of Sambhut 
who in ancient times appeared as a column 


ans | 


of fire to settle a dispute that had 











the four arms. , : 


Both of them were m 
whose will 
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many. In both the ego-sense arose, each 
deeming himself greater than the other, and 
the struggle between them raged until the 
universe was in danger of destruction from 
it. Then Lord Chandrasekara® decided that 
He should assert His supremacy for the sal- 
vation of the universe. He thereupon appear- 
ed as a vast column of fire between the two 
struggling gods, . 

The two gods were perplexed at seeing 
this column of fire transcending the ends of 





































averse. They agreed that whichever 
: ould discover either end of it was 
er. Vishnu took the form of the 
raha and began digging down 


















ybi the creation 
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|| 
through the nether worlds. Brahma, 
a tg 
form of a swan and soared upwards i 
the summit. Even though Vishnu ale | 
to the fourth lower world ‘he could n | 
the end but returned acknowledging a 
Brahma also failed to reach the sumi | 
in flight he caught a flower falling fron h| 
dise and, taking it back with him, B | 
to have reached the summit and toma 
there. H 
In this myth Siva, the Destroyer, i 
Self or Enlightenment, destroyer of thei 
sion of a separate individual being; yig 
the Preserver, is the ego-sense, presene | 
the apparent individual being, stringin, | 
its moments together into an apparent e | 
He delves down into himself, seeking in 
for the truth of Being. Brahma, the Cre | 
is the mind which falsely assumes thee) 
tive function, soars aloft into ideas andil 
ries, even receives an intuition fallent! 
paradise and claims wrongly that it is!) 
lightenment. | 
Appearing before them, the Supreme!) 
blessed Vishnu for his truth and devi) 
but Brahma he cursed, saying that fo” 
offence no temples should be dedicate‘ | 
him. And indeed, to this day tempsi 
raised to Siva and Vishnu but not to} 
ma. At that time Brahma had a fifth! 
rising above the four faces with whit 
is now depicted, but Siva in his ange a“ 
it. off. ae 
The fifth head of Brahma is the qu 
sence beyond the four elements, the t 
above the directions of space, the pure” 
ledge above the earthly knowledge os 
and senses. It is equivalent to the w 
of Siva, the unitary knowledge beyong 
ity. Its being struck off is equivalent i 
‘fall of man’ in the Christian . 
man or mind being deprived of thé 
intuition of paradise and reduced 
world of Opposites, the world of £ 
evil and the strife between them: 


Then, it is said, Vishnu interv 


a prayer to the Lord, reminding : 
Brahma is the Lord of the four 
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and held in being, and if the Lord of the 
Vedas was destroyed the universe would 
crumble into ruin. To this Sambhu‘* replied 
that Brahma was still the Lord of the Vedas 
and that whatever place the Vedas were 
chanted would be his temple. And so it has 
been and is. 


Then the two gods prayed to Sankara‘ to 
withdraw His effulgence and let the column 
of fire assume the appearance of an inert 
hill that the world might be blessed and not 
destroyed by it. Graciously hearing their 
prayers, the Lord withdrew the effulgence 
into himself and remained in the form of a 
hill with the name of ARUNACHALA, that 
those who come to it or even turn to it in 
their heart may be blessed in this life and 
ultimately attain Liberation. Every year at 
the festival of Kartikai? a beacon of ghee 
donated by devotees is lighted on the sum- 
mit of Arunachala in reminder of its real 
nature as a column of fire. 


I 
Uma’s Tapas 


In my article entitled ‘ The Secrets of Aru- 
nachala’ I told how Uma, the Spouse of 
Siva, known also as Gowri and as Parvati, 
playfully closed the eyes of the Lord with 
her hands and thereby brought about the 
dissolution of the universe, which exists only 
in the sight of Siva. I indicated also the 
symbolism of this myth. 


Sambhu* remained unaffected. It is the 
Same to him whether there is kalpa or pra- 
laya, manifestation or dissolution. Uma, 
however, His Shakti or ‘Energy’ had to do 
Penance in order to be re-united with the 
Lord. For this purpose she went to Kanchi- 
buram where, taking up her abode beneath 
a never-aging mango-tree beside the Kampa 
tank, she performed all the prescribed duties 
and penance. She made a Siva-lingam of 
clay, consecrated it and worshipped it with 
reat fervour. To test her constancy Siva set 
the Kampa river in flood ; but the goddess 


5 TFalling at full moon in October or November 
Y the Western calendar. 
“Bn our issue of April 1964, (Editor). 
4 D 
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thought only of Saving the lingam, which she 
clasped to her bosom, so that the form of 
her body was imprinted on the wet clay. 

Then the voice of the Lord was heard ; 
“Let this lingam remain sacred in the world, 
perpetuating the imprint of Shakti upon 
Siva. I Myself am manifested in the world 
as Arunachala, the boon-conferring Lingam 
of Light. Go there and do penance at the 
Ashram of Rishi Gautama,’ under his guid- 
ance, and there I will reveal My radiant 
form to you.” 

Here Uma is the great prowess of Siva, in- 
separable from Him sent forth into manifes- 
tation in order to find her way back to union 


| a gE E Ng ee 2? 
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Gautama Ashram 


with the Lord who is her Beloved and the 
very Self of her. First she does penance 
under the ageless tree of revealed dharma, 
fulfilling all the obligations of the law. Then, 
by making and worshipping. the lingam of 
clay, she adds devotion to duty. When the 
river of fate floods she clings only to the 

lingam, showing that devotion is her 
treasure. Only then is she directed 

Hill of Enlightenment where her 
awaits her. : 
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IV 
Rishi Gautama 


Receiving the Devi at his Ashram, Rishi 
Gautama bowed down to her and said: “I 
perceive that you are here at the behest of 
Lord Siva. Arunachala is His most sacred 
place. Here the Lord revealed Himself to 
Brahma and Vishnu and assumed the form 
of the Hill that is called Arunagiri.”? 

The attitude of the Guru to his disciple is 
indeed one of reverence, since he sees 
in him the beloved of the Lord. When our 
Bhagavan was asked once about people pros- 
trating before him he said “ Before they bow 
down to me I have already bowed down in 
my heart to the Siva in them.” 

Gautama then gave Uma instruction in the 
form of stories about Arunachala. He told 
her how Brahma once created a beautiful 
maiden to distract the yogis from their pe- 
nance, but so enchanting was she that Brah- 
ma himself fell in love with her and pursued 
her, She changed into a deer to escape him 
and he gave chase as a stag. Then she 
changed into a bird and he into the male 
bird. As a bird she flew here and cried out : 
“ Arunachala, I submit to Thee!” Immedia- 
tely a hunter emerged from the hill to pro- 
tect her. Brahma was freed from the illusion 
of desire and prayed for forgiveness. Siva 

said: “You are cleansed of your sins by the 
mere sight of Arunachala. I am the efful- 
gence of Arunagiri,? the Supreme Whole. Go 

round Arunachala silently a hundred times 

and you will be purified.” Brahma did so 
and became Lord of the paradise of Satya- 
loka. 

The beauty of Maya is such that Being 
itself becomes enamoured of it. The allure 
of the mind’s fabrications is such that the 
mind itself pursues them. Only on receiving 
an intuition of the Self is it freed from the 
snare of delusion. Then it is bidden to re- 
volve constantly around the Heart in silence 

= that is in stillness of mind. ee 
= The next story Gautama 
hnu. Harit is 

. At the b 


; told concerns 
the substratum of the uni- 


eginning of each kalpal 
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ig pen, 
Wever, | 


o Underi | 


Brahma issues forth from him 
the task of creation. Once, ho 
slept untimely and Siva haq t 
the work for him. | 

Just as the universe goes through alten 
phases of manifestation and dissolution | 
does the sadhaka through phases of A 
sion and contraction. He may, however: 
into a state of laya or yogic sleep, plead 
but infructuous, and cease from inner gy 
He must shake himself out of this an 
to Arunachala, to the heart, 
guidance. | 

On waking, Hari said: “ This is the We 
of Maya. What shall I do to expunge; 
sin ? I shall take refuge at the feet of% 
kara.”* At this very thought, Sambhu!¢: | 
before him and said: “I am Arunachala’) 
merely looking at which darkness is destu 
ed. Though outwardly a hill of earth | 
stone, J am fire inwardly. The rains thats) 
absorbed in Arunachala do not flow t 
Anything sought there is obtained. Wor! 
Arunachala and take up your work agë 

The rain of Grace that falls upon the h 
does not flow forth in waste but ret] 
there to fertilise it. 

In Satya-yuga Arunachala was visible: 
(the radiance of Truth naked and visi 
in the second age it was a mound of & 
(the inexhaustible treasures of spirituali 
wers and experiences were apparent 10 j 
in the third it was of gold and now, 7” 
kali-yuga, it is a hill of earth and stot 
radiance concealed. 


At all times, but especially on ausi 
occasion such as Sivaratri (the Night oi | 
and Kartikai, when a beacon is lt 
summit, Gods and invisible Rishis 80 
Arunachala, blessing the humans 
round and fulfilling their wishes. The 
spot more sacred. Mt. Kailas is the 4 
Siva but Arunachala is Siva Hims® 

All this Rishi Gautama explained 
vati,!2 whereupon she decided to d 
here and requested him to give he 
live in, which he gladly did. Thove), 
ingly young, her devotion and de 
were great. Her frail body shone 
den creeper, full of lustre. 


si 
d fy | 
for reney. | 


| 

















12A name for Uma. 
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V 


Mahishasura 


After spending some time at the Ashram 
of Rishi Gautama, Uma established herself 
in a tapovanam, a place of austerities, at Pa- 
valakunru on a spur of Arunachala. She put 
aside her jewellery, let her hair grow un- 
kempt and matted, clad herself in the bark 
of a tree and smeared her body with sacred 
ash. She now lived a life of severe tapas. 

At this time the demon Mahishasura creat- 
ed such havoc that not only was the whole 
earth disturbed but the heavens also. Fear- 
ing for their safety, the Devas appealed to 
Uma for protection. The demon attacked 
her tapovanam and fierce battle raged bet- 
ween his forces and her attendants. The lat- 
ter were driven back, and finally Uma her- 
self assumed her terrible form as Durga, her 
of the sixteen arms, and sallied forth against 
him, a weapon in every hand. Long and 
fierce was the battle between them, but in 
the end Durga overthrew the asura, trod him 
underfoot and pierced him with her trident. 
Then she cut off his head and danced in 
triumph on it. The Devas rained flowers 
upon her and sang her praises. There was 
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divine music in the heavens, All the direc- 
tions of space were brightened, 

Finally, as this myth indicates, the ego of 
the sadhaka rises up in revolt and must be 
destroyed. Until this is done the higher, 
heavenly faculties are disturbed as well as 
the purely human, the gods as well as men. 
There is disturbance everywhere and danger 
of total ruin. But the demon can be des- 
troyed only by the sadhaka himself. Neither 
God nor Guru can do it for him. When he 
achieves victory there is rejoicing in heaven 
and earth. 

In the neck of the slain asura Durga be- 
held a Siva-lingam. She touched it and it 
adhered to her hand and would not come 
off. This made her fear that the demon had 
been a Siva-bhakta, a devotee of the Lord, 
and that she had committed a sin in slaying 
him. Rishi Gautama re-assured her but she 
was not convinced. Then came the voice of 
Siva instructing her how to make ablution 
in the sacred waters, and after due ablution 
the lingam came away. It was consecrated 
and worshipped on earth under the name of 
papanasa lingam, the ‘sin-destroying lin- 
gam,’ and the sacred waters as ‘khadga 
tirtha.” 
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VI 
The Consummation 


Surrounded with the fires of tapas on all 
four sides and with her eyes raised towards 
the sun, Ambika,!2 the Divine Mother, shone 
like a jewel. At sunset on the evening of Kar- 
tikai the full moon rose above the horizon to 
gaze upon her splendour. A radiant light 
burst forth on the crest of Sonagiri.2 Vishnu 
and Brahma appeared. Uma slowly walked 
around Arunachala, singing praises to the 
Lord. Suddenly He stood motionless before 
her glorious in His own radiance. She stood 
with downcast eyes before Him. 

“Oh Devi!”, He said, “Why should you 
suffer ? Are you not One with Me and wor- 
shipful in all the worlds? Are we not One, 
like the moon and its rays ? Are we not unit- 
ed beyond time and space ? I am Narayana? 
and you are Lakshmi.’ I am Brahma and 
you Saraswati! I am the Ocean and you 





13 Vishnu’s Spouse or Shakti. 
14Brahma’s Spouse or Shakti. 


STILLNESS 


By N. R. KRISHNAMURTI 


In stillness the mind-body-world complex 
dissolves. The ego has to be created, main- 
tained and then dissolved. And yet there is 
no ego to be dissolved. It does not exist. 

: Neither do its shadows — mind, body, world. 
This is the ultimate truth revealed by the 
enquiry “Who am 1?’ Who would kick a 


shadow ? It is said that the light and heat’ 
of Atma playing on the desert of Maya gene- 
rates the mirage of the min 
complex, 


d-body-world 
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the Ganges. I am ahankarals and | 
intellect. I am Purusha’s and yoy ae | 
riti." You are that Shakti which d 
about creation, preservation and destrug, | 
Imagining yourself to have a Separate h 
tence from me has brought all this sued 
upon you. Awake now from this delusi 


So saying, Lord Parameswara! lifteg he 
and she was absorbed into his being, Mẹ 
ing, they became one androgynous Whole | 
right side red and the left white, ther; 
side male and the left female. Thus wa 
Mystic Union achieved as human and Diy. 
became one whole. Thenceforth wasi 
Unnamulai!2? and He Annamalai? Her 
the place of their union, at this Arundel 
Grace is abundant and sadhakas are bles) 
in their efforts. This is the heart-cent| 
this is the Holy Hill. | 


| 
| 








15 The I-sense. _ 

16 The Spirit, 

17 Universal, Primordial Substance. 
18The Supreme God. 
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Who is it that asks ‘Who am 1?’ i 
and the ego is nowhere at all. All ti 
pure Being-Awareness-Bliss— I 4 i 
I AM without beginning of S 
this forever IS ...... this ATU 
Ramana-Siva-Santham, the One WH 
second. Thought is no more, even ed a 
exhausted itself and one is still ari; 
as one is, the core of existence, i 





Om Tat Sat. 


THE HERITAGE OF SRI MAHARSHI 


By MOUNI SADHU 


Mouni Sadhu is well known to many of our readers through his book 


“In Days of Great 


Peace’ (Allen & Unwin) in which he describes his stay at Tiruvannamalai during the lifetime: 
of the Maharshi and the enormous influence that the Maharshi had on him, 


More than sixty years ago, Swami Vive- 
kananda expressed a far-reaching truth: “A 
good thought, even when generated in a 
secluded cave, will invariably have its reper- 
cussion throughout the whole world.” In 
other words, spiritual energy like its junior 
sister material energy, does not go astray or 
perish. 

At that time, the penetration of Eastern, 
especially Vedantic, philosophy into the Wes- 
tern world was only just starting. Viveka- 
nanda, with his world-wide travelling and 
lecturing about Yoga, was one of its ablest 
exponents in his own day. 

Almost at the same time, in the silent 
caves of the holy mountain of Arunachala, 
a young ascetic—Venkataraman, the future 
Great Rishi of India, whom we know as Bha- 
gavan Sri Ramana Maharshi, started his spi- 
ritual work for humanity. 

The potent current of meditation born 
from his state of true Samadhi, has since 
enveloped our globe. If a single thought 
leaves its impression on the mental aura of 
a planet, we can hardly imagine the actual 
results of a constant stream of spiritual ener- 
8y such as that which for more than fifty 
years radiated from Sri Maharshi. 

In the early part of this century the cen- 
tral Vedantic teaching of Self-Realization as 
the goal of man’s attainment was little 
known in the West, although it had continued 
IM an unbroken stream in India as well as 
through the Sufi saints of Islamic countries 
and the Buddhist Masters of various schools. 

t was Sri Maharshi who made it known 
throughout the world in the form of the 
Quest for the Self, 

a Saig for our present epoch as a supreme 
Ssenger of Truth, Sri Maharshi’ gave new 


life to the ancient teaching, and by his own 
example showed to us that Realization is 
possible here and now. 


Books giving the Master’s teachings and 
commenting upon them, are now spreading 
over the world. Little wonder then, that 
those who are ripe for it and whose destiny 
draws them to the quest of Realization, res- 
pond and accept the teaching given for this 
epoch. Thus they gradually become able to 


perceive the inner Light, the ‘inner Guru’ 


spoken of by the Maharshi. 


Very striking is another phenomenon: in 
letters from all parts of the world, I can see 
that people have found the teachings of the 
Great Rishi and the idea of using the Vichara 
to be something they already knew in their 
own depths. They often say that, after rea- 
ding a few pages, development and under- 
standing flow as if through a river-bed pre- 
pared long ago. And they find that the 
teaching belongs to them. Truth is not dis- 
covered but recognized. 

There are also those who have not yet 
encountered any of the Maharshi’s teachings 
or read anything about him, and yet of them- 
selves seek to penetrate into their own mys- 
terious inner realm, in which to find the final 
enlightenment. They seek their Self. We 
know that there is no such thing as a result 
without a cause. A potent Cause must be 
behind the new trend in man’s eternal Search. 
To me it is utterly clear: it is the spiritual 
inheritance from one of the perfected, from 
a life manifesting Truth, a life which some 
of us were privileged to witness with our 
mortal eyes. 

The “I-current ”, to which the Maharshi’s 


teaching turns us, works beyond the veil of — 


religion. It reaches men of different deno- 
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S minations and speaks equally well to the and lack of faith as some may have 

- Rishis own countrymen, to Christians, Bud- fore. 
eoe oes Pee cease of th The Master ever abides with yer 
Her eu à ; 

ika r : ating this WO" 
Master’s inheritance: Sri Maharshi neither ritual energy, perme £ 


aan left 

eated nor propagated any new religion or tivity, as he told us before he 
_ philosophy. He did much more, giving us The immense spiritual acca 
_ the key ith which to open the hidden trea- charged during his visit to our PT 
all true religions, to understand and living man, assists and inspires 5° 
to practise them with inner enlighten- are ripe enough to realize his te 
with gloomy indecision, doubt message. 
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ASPECTS OF ISLAM—III 


THE LESSER AND GREATER JIHAD 


By ABDULLAH GUTBUDDIN 


“ Believers ! Make war on the infidels who 
dwell around you and be severe with them. 
Know that Allah is with the vigilant.”! War 
is under no stigma in Islam. Indeed, it is 
enjoined in the Qur’an in a number of places. 
Nor is it necessarily defensive. The small 
Muslim community of Medina was naturally 
on the defensive at first, but after overcoming 
the Meccan idolators the Muslims, still in the 
lifetime of Mohammad and in obedience to 
him, proceeded to subjugate the rest of Ara- 
bia and to equip an expedition for the inva- 
sion of Syria. Indeed, fighting was an obli- 
gation and those who shrank from it were 
rebuked as sternly as Arjuna was by Krish- 
na: “If you do not go to battle He will 
punish you severely and will replace you by 
thers.”? Those who died in battle acquired 
the proud title of shaheed. This is translat- 
ed as ‘martyr’, but it is from the same root 
as shahada, the ‘ testimony ’ or ‘ witness’ that 
there is no god but God and that Mohammad 
is his Prophet. It implies that they died as 
witnesses to the truth of Islam and earned 
paradise by so doing. 

This militancy can be explained in terms 
of the distinction that Arthur Osborne has 
shrewdly pointed out in his ‘Buddhism and 
Christianity in the Light of Hinduism ’3 bet- 
ween a world-renouncing and a world-sanc- 
lifying religion. Since Christians were en- 
joined to renounce the world and render 
unto Caesar the things that were Caesat’s, 
they could live as well in a pagan as a Chris- 
Han country. Indeed, the persecution or at 
least discrimination that they were likely to 
Suffer would serve to keep their faith screw- 
ed up to pitch and weed out the smug, the 
Worldly and the weaklings. Islam, on the 
other hand, was not only a faith but a way 
of life with its code of civil and criminal law 
and its injunctions governing trade, marriage, 
SSS eee A 


T Qur'an, IX, 123. 
“Quran, IX, 39. 
Published by Rider & Co, London. 


inheritance, ete. Muslims were not enjoined 
to renounce the world but to mould it to a 
harmonious and divinely sanctioned pattern 
of life. And this could only be done if they 
were the rulers. 

This does not mean that no other religion 
was to be tolerated. There is a cryptic say- 
ing in the Qur’an: “No compulsion in reli- 
gion ”—cryptic because it can be taken as a 
statement to mean that compulsion is im- 
possible in matters of faith or as an injunc- 
tion to mean that no compulsion is to be 
used. The latter seems the more plausible 
reading. Other monotheists, such as Jews 
and Christians, termed “People of the Book’. 
since they also had a revealed scripture, were 
not to be exterminated or forcibly converted 
but, after conquest, to be taxed and protect- 
ed. “Out of those who have been given a 
Book, make war on such as do not believe 
in Allah and the last day and forbid what 
Allah and His Prophet have forbidden and 
follow the religion of truth, (and do so) un- 
til they are subjugated and pay taxes and 
recognize your supremacy.’ Muslims did 
not always keep to this. For instance, on the 
conquest of Persia Zoroastrianism was prac- 
tically extirpated, although a monotheistic- 
religion, surviving only among those few of 
its followers who escaped to the hospitable 
shores of India to found the Parsi community. 
But then, in what religion have men lived 
up to their scriptures ? And what rulers of 
subject peoples have resisted the intoxicat- 
ing presumption of superiority ? 

For idolatry toleration was not obligatory, 
since Mohammad himself set the example of 
smashing the idols at Mecca and banning 
their worship. Perhaps that accounts for the 
savage persecution that so many Muslim 
rulers indulged in India. Sufis may have 
perceived the beauty and profundity, behind 
the idol-worship, a Kabir or a Nanak may. 
have proclaimed that one could call alike on 


4 Qur'an, IX, 29. 
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Ram or Rahim, even a Moghul prince like 


-Dara Shikoh may have welcomed ‘ The Meet- 


ing of the Two Seas ’—and been put to death 
for it by his fanatical brother Aurangzebe ; 
but in general Muslim ruling classes lacked 
the will to understand. 


Islam, then, does not condemn war; but 
does any religion? Christ declared that he 
was come to bring not peace but a sword and 
that even members of the same family would 
take up arms against each other for his 
sake. And so it has been. His prediction 
has been simply fulfilled. In the Bhagavad 
Gita Arjuna falls into a pacifist mood and is 
convinced by Krishna that he should do his 
duty as a Kshatriya by fighting. 

What then of the ahimsa that Gandhi pro- 
claimed and that is so widely honoured, at 
least in theory, to-day? In ancient India 
ahimsa, non-violence, was an obligation upon 
the sadhu, the world-renouncer. Having re- 
nounced worldly ends, he naturally had to 
renounce worldly means also. But it was 
never expected that a ruler should abjure 
warfare and none of the scriptures enjoin 
ahimsa as a general obligation ; it would be 
a denial of the very conception of a Ksha- 
triya caste to do so. Whether Gandhi himself 
meant ahimsa to imply renunciation of war 
by sovereign states is hard to say, because 
the one statement he held to quite consistent- 
ly was the statement of his own inconsis- 
tency. Certain it is that he encouraged 
Indians to join the British army in the first 
world war and that at the very end of his 
life he did nothing to dissuade the govern- 
ment of independent India from 
troops to defend Kashmir. 


War is a horrible thing and always has 
been, but the feeling of revulsion against it 
is quite recent. In fact it dates from the 
time when total nuclear destruction became 
a danger to be reckoned with. Fear of such 
destruction is sensible and well grounded 
and efforts should certainly he made to pre- 
vent at least major wars from breaking out - 
but these efforts should be recognized for 
what they are—the outcome of fear—and 
not dressed up in idealistic phraseology to 
make it appear that man has suddenly þe- 
come better than he ever was before: pe- 
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cause that is hypocrisy. One things 
in Gandhi’s teaching ; that is th: | 
uished between ahimsa based on ideali g 
non-violence based on fear and ht i) 
the latter parading as the former, | 

Although war is horrible in itself i | 
an important symbolism. There is A 
as well as an outer war, It is recone 
when Mohammad returned to Medina, 
his followers after one of their battle 
said: “Now we have come back from 
lesser jihad to the greater ”—from they, 
against outer enemies to each man's: 
against the enemies within himself, Ile 
by no means alone in stressing this oe 
ism: the Bhagavad Gita is interpretei 
many commentators as implying the nee 
inner strife, while the Christian Chu¢_ 
earth is entitled the ‘Church Militant! 
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Outer pacifism is as admirable as w 
horrible unless it means putting upil 
what the Hindus call adharma—disham | 
wrong, injustice—out of fear, for theni 
craven. But in modern times there i 
inner pacifism also, and this is wholly*) 
condemned. Among the ever growing A 
and circles of people who understar 
there is a higher reality are many wig 
that it is sufficient to understand me 
or to believe in the divine verities wa 
making effort, without taking up amsih 
the forces of obstruction in oneself f 
people shirk what Mohammad calle 
greater holy war.’ They are like the f 
crites’ of whom the Qur’an speaks, wi 
fessed verbal sympathy with the A : 
Muslims but were not prepared t0 i 
ger or make any sacrifice in the caus 
day will surely come when you will he 
true believers, men and women, Wi, 
light shining before them and on Wi 
hand and a voice singing to them: w 
this day. You shall enter gardens wie 
running streams in which you shall 7” 
ever.’ That is the supreme achiev he 
that day the hypocrites, both men | j, 
will say to the true believers : ‘ wa ! 
that we can borrow some of your lié j 
will be answered: ‘Go back an 
seek a light.’ Then a wall with 
shall be established between the™ 
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side of which shall be mercy but on the out- 
side punishment. They will call out: ‘Were 
we not on your side?’ But the answer will 
be: ‘Yes, but you fell into temptation and 
wavered, you doubted and were deluded by 
your own desires till the Divine pronounce- 
ment came and the Dissembler deceived you 
about Allah. Today no ransom shall be ac- 
cepted from you or from the unbelievers ; 
the fire is your abode and protector: an evil 
end!’ ”5 

The term for Realization in Islam is Fana, 
a word remarkably similar to ‘Nirvana’ 
since its literal meaning is ‘extinction’. It 
has a certain similarity to the Hindu ‘ nirvi- 
kalpa samadhi’, meaning ‘ Realization in a 
state of trance’. To be perfected it must be 
followed by Baga or ‘ stabilization ’, in which 
there is a full return to outer awareness 
simultaneously with inner Realization. This 
is the Hindu sahaja samadhi. It is the state 
which Western Zen writers love to refer to 
when, as they put it, “a tree is again a tree 
and a mountain a mountain.” 


The question which agitates seekers 
throughout the world today, in fact the only 
question of importance, is what should be 
done to attain Realization and what path or 
methods to follow. The ‘inner pacifists’, the 
‘hypocrites? as the Qur’an calls them, are 
those who hold that nothing need be done, 
no effort made, no enemy fought: “just 
carry on quietly and it will all come to you.” 


The error of this attitude can be exposed 
by putting the question from the opposite 
end : not ‘what must be done to attain Rea- 
lization ?’ but “what prevents Realization ? ° 
The word ‘ sahaja’ means ‘natural’ ; sahaja 
Samadhi, therefore, is ‘natural samadhi”, 
And the Maharshi never tired of reminding 
US that Realization is natural to us, that it 
Is our natural state. Then what withholds us 
from it? The answer is fairly obvious: the 
€g0 with all its tangled roots. Can one 
Imagine a state of permanent, natural Reali- 
Zation dawning on a person who is jealous 
lest some one else attain it before him, dis- 
tracted by the thought of a beautiful woman, 
iritable when people disagree with him, 


Qur'an, LVI, 12-15. 
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hungry for adulation, concerned about the 
impression he makes ? Obviously not. That 
means that before the ground can be cleared 
for Realization a whole jungle of tangled 
impulses and desires has to be cleared out. 
And how do the ‘inner pacifists’ propose to 
do that? Do they hold that it is a simple 
thing to do and requires no effort or tech- 
nique? Spiritual Masters in all ages have 
warned that it is not ; and to-day psychiat- 
rists confirm the warning. The patient won't 
get back to human normalcy without admit- 
ting the existence of complexities and need 
for effort ; and the inner peace, the stillness, 
the calm expanse of mind that the spiritual 
aspirant must achieve in order to make the 
dawning of Realization possible goes far be- 
yond anything the psychiatrist conceives of. 
How then can it be attained without effort ? 


It may be objected that the types of effort 
prescribed on a spiritual path are not in fact 
techniques for eliminating the egoistic im- 
pulses which obstruct Realization, that call- 
ing on the Name of God or being mindful 
of one’s breathing or looking inwards to ex- 
perience the reality of oneself cannot re- 
move rancour or pride or other manifesta- 
tions of egoism. But who is qualified to say 
that? The psychiatrist’s technique also is 
not a direct head-on attack on complexes, 
and yet experts with learning and experience 
say that it works. And the spiritual techni- 
ques enjoined by the Masters are based on 
deeper learning and more profound experi- 
ence going back for centuries; and many 
have found that they worked. To-day also 
those who use them energetically under pro- 
per guidance as weapons in the greater holy 
war find them efficacious. It is the ‘ hypo- 
crites’, those who prefer not to fight, who 
complain that they would be ineffective any- 
way. 

Soon after a person sets:forth on the great 
enterprise it sometimes happens that an ex- 
perience of overwhelming beauty comes to 
him, a perception of a truer, higher Reality 
that he will never be able to forget till the 
end of his life. This is an encouragement 
to persevere, a foretaste of what is to be 
achieved. It carries its own credentials and 
is beyond the possibility of doubt. It can be 
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explained as the Grace of God or Guru on 
the young aspirant. Or it can be explained 
as the newly awakened aspiration momen- 
tarily tearing aside the veil of the ego which 
it is not yet powerful enough to destroy for- 
ever. It will not last, and the aspirant may 
be dejected, feeling that he has slipped back 
instead of making progress; however, its 
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But suppose he should sit down | 
“Tt came to me spontaneously sol uly 
for it to come again Spontaneous U 
should I make any effort to retrive wN 
will be remaining inactive with all the | 
ed complexities and hidden or o ad 
rities inside him which render its t 
tion impossible. He will þe like | 


the 4. | 
crites’ of the Qur’an who sym | 
bally but would not fight, i 
the same. f 


memory will hold him to the quest and draw 
him onwards until, perhaps after long striv- 
ing, it begins to be accessible to him again. 





THE FUTILITY OF ARGUMENT 


| 
| 
Verses 196 to 803 of the Paramatthaka Sutta ` | 
Translated by FRANK ALLEN | 


The person who is prejudiced in favour of one particular phi- | 
losophical system is prejudiced against other systems. Sucha | 
person disputes and does not overcome the habit of disputing. | 


He seizes upon anything that seems ‘good’, that looks ‘good’, 
sounds ‘good’, on particular actions that appear to him to be 
‘good’, upon anything he thinks is “good ’—and in so doing he 
labels other things ‘bad’. 










Experts are agreed that the man who labels things ‘ bad’ is thereby 
making it impossible for himself to see them as they really are. 
Therefore the disciplined one should not colour what he sees and 
hears nor pin his faith on virtue and, achievement. 


He should not found or favour any organized system of philosophy 
either by word or deed. He should not consider himself ‘ better’ 
or ‘worse’ than another, nor “equal ’, 


Being without prejudices and favour, uninfluenced by convention, 
he does not associate himself with any formal religion or sect; 
he is not bound by any set rules. ; 

For him there is no need to stri 
world or the next. And he has 
for he no longer requires the sola 


ve to become this or that, in this 
ceased to study the philosophies 
ce that philosophy offers. 
As regards things seen and hear 
Judice : such a Brahmin is not t 
s ie ae, prefers nothing, takes to no particular philo 
a : gon account of his virtues and achievements does th® 
: rahmin fare to the Further Shore, never more to retumi 


d he remains unswayed by Pr 
o be misled. 





ZEN TRAINING IN JAPAN 


By MARIE B. BYLES 


In Journey into Burmese Silencel Miss Byles gives a 
meditational practices in a Buddhist centre open to the laity in Burma, 
which is to form part of a book under the title Paths to Inner Calm, she 


delightful and attractive account of 
In the present article, 
describes what she has 


seen and experienced at Zen meditation centres in Japan, 


Miss Byles is also author of Footprints of Gautama the Buddha’, a fictionalised biography and 
The Lotus and the Spinning Wheell, a book of reflections on the life and teachings of Buddha 


and Gandhi, 


For two months I lived in a Zen temple 
in the Daitokuji compound on the outskirts 
of Kyoto, the chief centre of Buddhist learn- 
ing in Japan. Every evening I meditated at 
the zendo or meditation hall established es- 
pecially for Europeans and conducted on al- 
most identical lines with that of the zendo 
of the monastery a few minutes away. 


From the scenic flagged roadway the mo- 
nastery looked like any other of the beauti- 
ful temples in Daitokuji, except for the pil- 
lars on either side of the gateway announc- 
ing it to be a centre for Zen training. There 
are two training periods, one from the begin- 
ning of May to the end of July and the 
other from the beginning of November to the 
end of January. At other times most of the 
monks go home. 


Before the commencement of the summer 
training period, the roshi, or spiritual tea- 
cher, delivered an informal sermon which 
lay people might attend. About eight or nine 
lay people came ; we sat on the tatami mats 


With seven monks dressed in dark blue cot- 


ton gowns in front of us. The smiling roshi 
entered dressed in dark brown with a small 
Curved stick and a rosary over his wrist. 

€, too, sat on the floor. In front of him was 
à reading desk exactly the right height to 
hide his lips and he spoke in a very low 
Voice, I should not think anyone heard and 
I was told that this sermon is generally re- 
garded as an opportunity to make up for 
atrears of sleep. Two of the monks were 


-Allen and Unwin. 
Rider & Co, 


availing themselves of this. From the end of 
March, monks in residence had been arising 
at 3 am. and meditating previously during a 
portion of the night. 

To understand the nature of a Zen monas- 
tery today,-it must be borne in mind that it 
resembles a theological training college 
rather than a Catholic monastery. Nearly 
all the young men who come, are there to 
be trained as temple priests. Perhaps they 
have inherited a temple. The monastery tea- 
ches both the art of meditation and of tem- 
ple management. 

The method of meditation varies according 
to the sect. In the Rinzai sect it commences 
with concentration on the long outgoing 
breath and then allowing the in-going breath 
to flow in naturally ; the breaths are count- 
ed up to ten. When proficiency has been 
obtained in this breathing method, a koan is 
given as the subject for meditation. This is 
a question like a riddle and nonsensical on 
the face of it. There are said to be seven- 
teen hundred koans. The correct answers 
must be found intuitively. One of the first 
is, “What was your original face before you 
were born ? ” (This is more or less the same 
as Ramana Maharshi’s question, “Who are 
you?”) The meditation is broken at the 
end of every half hour when stiff limbs may 
be stretched. As well it may be broken by 
the monk or priest in charge who strides 
silently round the zendo with a wooden baton 
known as Manjusri’s sword, which he uses 
to strike over the shoulder (twice on each 
shoulder in summer and four times in win- 
ter) any meditator who appears: sleepy or 

ow wae KA. ` 
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who for some other reason he thinks would 
benefit by being whacked. 

Zazen or meditation is considered the es- 
sence of Zen training, but in practice tem- 
ple-management plays nearly as great a part. 
This requires proficiency in many varied 
matters — book-keeping, repair-work, care 
of priceless picture-scrolls, cleaning, cooking, 
growing vegetables, caring for the exquisite 
gardens with their moss-lawns, shaped 
azalea bushes and espaliered pines. Most of 
these temples in Kyoto are “ national trea- 
sures ” and the Government pays 70% of the 
cost of repairs. But other than this they 
have had no regular income since the Meiji 
Restoration took away their lands and re- 
venues. They must therefore depend upon 
donations and in Kyoto mostly from tourists. 
By and large the temples are not wealthy 
and the priest and his wife, for he is usually 
married, must be able to do most of the work 
themselves without paid labour. 


The religious side of the training includes 
meditation, but also the conduct of the vari- 
ous ceremonies principally in honour of the 
Founders and departed spirits; and sutra- 
chanting is an art all to itself. 

It is obvious that not all who inherit a 
temple, or for some other reason need to 
train as Zen priests, are suited to the train- 
ing, and whether suited or not, nothing is 
made easy for them. The monk’s life is aus- 
tere and without intentional friendliness. Its 
object is to turn them out “ tough as nails 2. 
I read somewhere. They must be prepared 
for the bitter cold of winter without artifi- 
cial heating and with open windows and 
snow blowing on shaven heads, scanty cloth- 
ing ¿and prohibition of overcoats and socks 
indoors. The food is strictly vegetarian and 

poor vegetarian at that, and the hours of 
sleep are deliberately curtailed. Japanese 
life is harder than ours, but at the monas- 
tery it is made harder than it need be. And 
the method of training in meditation and 
Zanzen interviews with the roshi aim at 
creating fear and tension — « You must be 
cruel to be kind,” I was told, 


__ Unless a man has a definite vocation he 
must face the ordeal as he would an Opera- 
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the end of four years he will be 
even then it is not an easy life 
Now that there are many and varie 
of employment open to promisin 
men, fewer and fewer resort fo the Zend 
nastery for training. The priest Ad 
temple where I stayed, told me that ad 
monastery where he trained there used 4, 
forty-six monks and that now there » 
only sixteen. At Daitokuji the number 
fallen to seven. He foresaw the time 
temples would be cared for by those ; | 
were not Zen-trained. “Like caretaker | 
a museum,” I suggested and he agree 
Most Europeans who have been a 
monasteries have been there only as gu 
for a limited period. But one evening: 
European lady who established the Eur | 
Zendo, herself a Zen priest, Mrs. Ruth Sa 
told us of an American who had beeni 
cepted at one of the most austere mon) 
ries. He would be there for perhaps 
years, and at least for sixteen months 
had a wife and two small boys. Hs® 
had given her consent, and still wished 
help Zennists. 
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As is required by this monastery, © 
young man had crouched with his heal! 
the ground before the gate for three © 
seeking admission. This is never S 
easily. By the third day he had worn? 
on his forehead and up till the very 5 
was afraid he might be refused. Fe 
accepted, but not into the bosom of af 
family. Monastery life is always "44 
cold and this more so than most. 


I met his wife before I left Kyo 
was planning to let her house and T° 
‘America for a year. of the 

“Only for a year ? ” asked one © h 
members. “ Why come back at all Vig 
can’t see your husband ?” id. 

“But I have seen him,” she ot 
had a free day and came home re 
would hardly leave the larder, 
hungry. They get only three bot 
night. At the end of a year he” | 
whether. to stay for only sixteé 
for an indefinite period. That 15 
come back then.” az 

People who wish to train as 
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must put up with this austerity, but why 
should a European who has no need to? I 
came to the conclusion that this was like the 


question, “Why do people climb Mount 
Everest?” and the reply, “Because it’s 
there.’ Whether it be a mountain or a 


monastery, it is a challenge and some will 
always be ready to take it up, no matter 
what the physical and mental suffering en- 
tailed, and no matter what the risk to health 
and even life. 


Zen training “turns them out tough as 
nails”. A picture rose to mind of the Sa- 
murai warriors who were calm, serene and 
also tough as nails, and not afraid to kill 
themselves if honour demanded it. Zen and 
the military had worked together, and the 
spirit of the soldier still runs through Zen 
training. But what I queried was whether 
the world to-day needs the Samurai. I sug- 
gest that the future is rather with the spirit 
of Mahatma Gandhi, and loving kindness and 
non-violence. 


I visited the monastery three other times. 
The first was for a very elaborate ceremony 
at the commencement of the summer train- 
ing period. All the Daitokuji priests came 
dressed in their splendid robes, and a few 
lay people as well as the monks. The roshi 
preached a sermon to the shrine, not to the 
audience ranged on each side, and once 
again several bent over books, and appeared 
to be taking the opportunity to make up for 
arrears of sleep! It was a very beautiful 
ceremony in the midst of austerely beautiful 
Surroundings. Pp 

The second time was for meditation in the 
Shrine room, for lay people are not allowed 
to meditate with the monks in the zendo.— 
l was. a trifle nervous because I had been 


Warned that the monk who wielded “Man- - 


jusri’s sword ” to whack the meditators, had 


"A very heavy hand, and when over the age 


of sixty one’s bones become brittle! The 
Stick is not used in the European Zendo, 
though why I do not know for it is used in 
all Zen monasteries of all Zen sects. “You 
ave to be cruel to be kind,” I was again 


old. The monks sit lotus style on the high 
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wooden platforms on either side of the zendo 
and I could hear them being whacked. Garry= 
ing the Sword of Manjusri, the Bodhisattva of 
wisdom, the monk in charge cannot err. 
And the whacking is carried out with pro- 
per bowing and ritual. All the same I was 
glad he did not come to the shrine room 
while I was there! 

Part way through the meditation session, 
the bell rang for Sanzen, and monks and lay 
European trainees lined up for interview 
with the roshi. On three occasions there was 
what seemed to be a frantic stampede among 
the monks. It was occasioned by a young 
monk being told to return to the roshi’s 
room, and being terrified to do so. Blows 
and angry words was rained upon him to 
force him in, and one of the monks had to 
be taken by his leg and shoulders and 
thrust in. 


The last occasion I visited the monastery 
was to interview the roshi. It took me seven 
weeks of persistency before I was at length 
granted an appointment. k 

I asked him, “ Why are your disciples so 
afraid of you. You look smiling and gentle 
enough now.” 

“Ah,” he replied, “a teacher has to have 
two faces. You see my visitor’s face, But 
my disciples see my teacher’s face. I have 
to be stern to them. That is the only way 
they can learn.” Sud 

And so, in addition to the physical aus- 
terity, the monk must expect to meet mental 
and emotional cruelty deliberately inflicted. 
You and I can never see the roshi’s other 
face except in pictures. There was an espe- 
cially striking picture on the wall screen of 
one of the Daitokuji temples. It showed a 
stern faced roshi with a sinister glint in his 
sideways-looking eyes, and his stick uplifted ; 
slinking in at the back was a pale shrunken 
and terrified monk. Even the convinced 
European trainee must expect for at least a 
year to feel his knees trembling each time 
he goes into the roshi’s small room. How 
much more the young Japanese who must 
train only so as to become a temple priest ! 

And then at the end of it all, will you 
have found enlightenment ? None of the Zen | 
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| 
priests I met appeared to have outward signs Through their kindness in Yefusi | 
of any deeper enlightenment than the ave- lodging, “stg 
rage of one’s well-intentioned friends at I found myself beneath the bloss | 
home. I often used to think of simple-mind- the night of the misty moon, om 
ed Brother Lawrence, a cook in a Christian ; | 
monastery, who merely practised the pre- And listen to some of the profound dl 


sence of God ; it seemed to me he probably as well as beauty in verses like these. | 
knew more about satori, enlightenment and a.y 5 f E 
his “original face” than Zen masters who Sen et eat ae | 
found the answers to the seventeen hundred p 3 EON, | 
koans. * # 

* * * 
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When you are not in antagonism toit 
But what about the idea of the Western It turns out to be the same as comp 


nk 

exponents of Zen, who say all you have to awakening. | 
do is to be spontaneous, and then one day k 2 p | 
the roshi twists your nose, and you have A E | 
Goris Gy y ¥ The wild geese do not intend tog 
Realization ? ines fleets z| 
Well, that is just a Western idea. West- i E 4 ga. ae 
erners import some things that are not there. T ie water has no mind to receive ti 
5 p 5 image. | 

And now, leaving aside Zen training, let pi X A | 


us turn to its poetry and art and some of The same applies to Zen art and the a 
its pithy stories. I do not think Zen has lity of the artist to identify himself w 
anything to add to Mahayana Buddhism, nature. And then there is the superb s 
Shintoism and Taoism. But it has gathered bolism of the ox-herding pictures. Ther) 
wisdom from all these, and long after its catches sight of the tail of the ox, his a 
training has been forgotten, some of its self; this is satori ; he follows it, tames! 
stories, its poetry and art will live. rides it, loses both himself and the 0% © 

Here is a story that might have come from then returns to ordinary life spreadilé: 
the Buddha himself. It is of a nun going beneficence. | 
on pilgrimage who came to a village at sun- We can learn from Zen poetry and P 
set and none would offer her a night’s lodg- as we can learn from Catholic mystics. © 
ing. She went into the fields and lay at the do this there is no need to become a 2™ 
foot of a cherry tree. At midnight she woke or a Roman Catholic, nor to undertake?” 
and saw the cherry blossoms laughing to tices alien to our thought and temperat 


the misty moon. Overcome with the beauty, — nor to expect that Zen or Roman oH 
she rose and bowed towards the village cism will bring us enlightenment any 4 
saying : i 


than other religions and ways of træ j 
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YOU MUST CLING TOO 


By A. DEVARAJA MUDALIAR 


In India we compare the aspirant who 
strives to the child of t 


: he monkey that 
clings to its mother as she jumps from tree 
to tree and the devotee who relies completely 


on the grace of the Guru to that of the cat 
i; that is quite helpless and is therefore picked. 


up by its mother and carried in h was 
Alluding to this, I said once that 1 

the kitten and had cast the whole 
siblity on Bhagavan. He laughed PY 
not agree. He said “Both are DI, 
I will hold you but you must cling 
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SEEING IT SIMPLY 


By WEI WU WEI! 


It is surely axiomatic that a phenomenon 
(an appearance, an object) cannot perform 
any action whatever on its own initiative, 
as an independent entity. In China this was 
illustrated by Chuang-tze in his story of the 
sow who died while suckling her piglets: 
the little pigs just left her because their 
mother was no longer there. In Europe, 
even at that early date, the same under- 
standing is expressed by the word animus 
which “animates” the phenomenal aspect 
of sentient beings, and this forms the basis 
of most religious beliefs. But whereas in the 
West the “animus” was regarded as per- 
sonal to each phenomenal object, being the 
sentience of it, in the East the “animus” 
was called “heart” or “mind” or “ cons- 
ciousness ”, and in Buddhism and Vedanta 
was regarded as impersonal and universal, 
“Buddha-mind”, “Prajna”, “Atman” ete. 

When this impersonal “ mind” comes into 
manifestation by objectifying itself as sub- 
ject and object it becomes identified with 
each sentient object, and the concept of “I” 
thereby arises in human beings, whereby 
the phenomenal world as we know it and 
live it, appears to be what we call “real”. 
That, incidentally, is the only “reality” 
(thing-ness) we can ever know, and to use 
the term “real” (a thing) for what is not 
Such, for the purely subjective, is an abuse 
of language. 

In this process of personalising “mind” 
and thinking of it as “I”, we thereby make 
A Which is subject, into an object, whereas 

I” in fact can never be such, for there is 
Nothing objective in “I”, which is essen- 
tially a direct expression of subjectivity. This 
objectivising of pure subjectivity, calling it 

me” or calling it “mind”, is precisely 
What constitutes « bondage”. It is this con- 


1 For a note p 3 issue of 
i on Wei Wu Wei see our issu 
a 1964. See also the review of his latest 
TK in this issue, 
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cept, termed the I-concept or ego or self, 
which is the supposed bondage from which 
we all suffer and from which we seek “ libe- 
ration ”. 

It should be evident, as the Buddha and 
a hundred other Awakened sages have sought 
to enable us to understand, that what we 
are is this “ animating ” mind as such, which 
is noumenon, and not the phenomenal object 
to which it gives sentience. This does not 
mean, however, that the phenomenal object 
has no kind of existence whatever, but that 
its existence is merely apparent, which is 
the meaning of the term “ phenomenon ”, 
that is to say that it is only an appearance 
in consciousness, an objectivisation, without 
any nature of its own, being entirely depen- 
dent on the mind that objectivises it, which 
mind is its only nature, very much as in the 
case of any dreamed creature, as the Bud- 
dha in the Diamond Sutra, and many others 
after him have so patiently explained to us. 


This impersonal, universal mind or cons- 
ciousness, is our true nature, our only nature, 
all, absolutely all, that we are, and it is com- 
pletely devoid of I-ness. 


This is easy enough to understand, and 
it would be simple indeed if it were the 
ultimate truth, but it is not, for the obvious 
reason that no such thing as an objective 
“mind” could exist, any more than an “I” 
or any other object, as a thing-in-itself. 
What it is, however, is totally devoid of any 
objective quality, and so cannot be visualis- 
ed, conceptualised, or in any way referred to, 
for any such process would automatically 
render it an object of a subject—which by de- 


-finition it can never be. That is because the 


“mind” in question is the unmanifested 
source of manifestation, the process of which 
is its division into. subject and object; and 
antecedent to such division there can be no 
subject to perceive an object, and no object 
to be perceived by a subject. Indeed, and as 
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revealed by sages such as Padma Sambhava, 
that which is seeking to conceive and to 
name this unmanifested source of manifes- 
tation is precisely this “whole mind” that 
is the “ animating ” or prajnatic functioning 
which itself is the seeking, so that the sought 
is the seeker thereof. Profoundly to under- 
stand this is Awakening to what is called 
* enlightenment ”. 


This reasoned visualisation, therefore, like 
all doctrine, is merely conceptual, devoid of 
factuality, a structure of theoretical imagi- 
nation, a symbolical diagram devised in order 
to enable us to understand something imme- 
diate that can never become knowledge. Yet 
that ultimate “something”, which is no 
“thing”, is nevertheless what the universe 
is, and all that we are. 


The psychological “I-concept” has nu 
nature of its own, is no “ thing”, and could 
not possibly create genuine “bondage”. 


There cannot be any such thing as bondage 
at all, but only the idea of such. There is 
no liberation, for there is no “thing” from 
which to be freed. If the whole conceptual 
structure is seen as what it is, it must neces- 
sarily collapse, and the bondage-enlighten- 
ment nonsense with it. That is called Awa- 
kening, awakening to the natural state 
which is that of every sentient being. Sri 
Ramana Maharshi taught just that when he 
said that “enlightenment” is only being rid 
of the notion that one is not “ enlightened ”, 
and Maharshi might have been quoting the 
Tang dynasty Chinese sage Hui-hai, known 
as the Great Pearl, when he stated that 
Liberation is liberation from the notion of 
“liberation”. He might also have been 
quoting Huang-po (d. 850), of whom he is 
unlikely ever to have heard, when they both 
used the same words, full of humour, to 
someone asking about “his” mind: each 


sage asked in reply, ‘ How many minds have 
you?” LA 


He to whom the Etern 
of opinions, ; 
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How many minds had they, 4 ; 
young men? Why, none at all. N 
not two, but not one. Nor were the 


Se fy 
Ot pe 
y thy 


selves a “mind”, for there could a 
such a thing as a “mind” for them 
Neither “they” nor “mind” oh 


; even haji 
ever could have, any objective being a 
i 


being been, nor will such ever be, All id 
and every “that” that ever was though, 
—and “that” is the most purely Object | 
of pronouns — is the essence of the gigan 
phantasmagoria of objectivity, which 
spend our lives building up, and in wi 
we search desperately for some “trt 
that could not possibly be there. The wh 
vast construction is a phantasy, a dream; 
the Buddha (or whoever wrote it in} 
name) told us in the Diamond Sutra, 
the truth that a dream represents, ort 
represents, of which it is a reflection a 


is all that it is. That source can never M 
a name, because a name denotes a ph 
menon —and ‘there is no 
dreamer, but a functioning that 156 
dreaming. Sri Bhagavan called it “Hl 
if it must be called anything, no nmi 
form could ever come nearer, or be les! 


leading as an indication, than his term. 


All objectivisation is conceptual, e | 
ceptuality is inference, and all inferen 
as empty of truth as a vacuum is SMP. 
air. Moreover there is no truth, nevei 
been and never could be; there is 194 
ness, suchness, is-ness, nor anything p 
or negative whatever. There is jusi Re 
absence of the cognisable, which 1$ ined 
presence of the unthinkable and is! 
knowable— which neither is 1% | 
Inferentially this is said to be a” i 
and radiant splendour untramm 
notions of time and space, and uti 
yond the dim, reflected sentienc® ~ 
ral and finite imagination. i 
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THE VIRTUOUS WAY OF LIFE 


By H.H. Sri JAYA CHAMARAJA WADIYAR 


In the days when titles were still used in India, the Maharaja of M 
Madras State, was already an outstanding exponent of Hindu culture. 


ysore, now Governor of 
Since then he has become 


widely known as a cultural and intellectual ambassador abroad and an upholder of dharma at 


home, 


Most prominent of his books is ‘ Dattatreya, The Way and the Goal 51 containing an anno. 
tated translation of that purest of Advaitic texts the Avadhuta Gita, 


A thought-provoking little 


study of the Bhagavad Gita published recently is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
The Maharaja’s predecessor had a private interview with Bhagavan, and he himself is a known 


visitor at this Ashram. 


Ancient Indian literature is full of refe- 

rences to the advantage and necessity of 
leading an ethical way of life. In the ear- 
lest literary record of India, the Rg Veda, 
me finds appreciative statements made of 
he righteous way of life which a man is 
called upon to adopt. God Varuna, the pre- 
siding deity of the moral order of the uni- 
yerse, is often invoked in very humble terms 
o come to the aid of man and to help him 
n leading a sincere life characterised by the 
cultivation of truth and goodness. The Vedic 
seers are never tired of requesting the gods 
to bless them with fortitude which was so 
essential to them in order to lead the right 
kind of life. The same theme is continued 
in the philosophic treatises called Upanisads 
where it is pointed out that the ethical way 
of life alone can bring to man much coveted 
prize of Liberation. The greatness and the 
Slory of following the virtuous way of life 
Is also the subject matter for treatment in 
the succeeding stages of Indian literature, 
Science and art. A thoughtful observation 
Made in the mighty Indian Epic, the Maha- 
harata, on the nobility of a righteous life 
Merits our earnest attention and reflection. 
Yudhisthira, the eldest of the Pandava bro- 
ers and the hero of the epic poem, was 

once confronted by a Yaksa or celestial being 
pet a lake to which Yudhisthira went in 
d to drink water. The latter did not 
F a Yudhisthira to partake of the waters 
he lake until he answered convincingly 


1 J 
Published by Allen and Unwin, 
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We are glad to be able to publish this article by him. 
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in questions. And one important gues- 
oan ee was addressed to Yudhisthira 
way of life. The 
“What exactly 
(Ka dik) and 
“The good is “the 


tio | 
related to the virtuous 
celestial being asked him: 
constitutes ‘the way” 

Yudhisthira answered : 
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way’” (Santah Dik). By this answer, he 
Was indicating to the questioner that man 


fulfils himself only by leading a good and 
virtuous life. 


In order to understand the full content of 
the expression “good way of life” it is well 
to bestow attention on an episode mentioned 
in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad.2 According 
to it, once the gods, men and demons were 
residing with their Father, Brahma, learning 
the sacred scriptures. The period of their 
studentship was over and the gods request- 
ed their Father kindly to give them his final 


| instructions. The Father consented to do so 


_ 2 Brhadaranyaka Upanisad: y. 


and cryptically uttered the single syllable 
“Da”. The gods said that they understood 
the instruction and it was that they should 
control themselves ( Damayata). And Brahma 
confirmed their understanding. It was now 
the turn of the men to get instruction and 
when they sought for it Brahma repeated 
the syllable “Da”. The men claimed that 
they too understood him and said that the 
instruction in their case was that they must 
Practise charity (Dana). And Brahma agreed 
with their interpretation also. 

the turn of the demons. Much t 
prise they found their Fat 
for the third time the syll 
demons were quick to foll 
lied that they also unde 
and it was that they sho 
passion (Dayaddhavam). 

agreed with this interpreta 
learn from the Upanisad t 
ders, the sounds of ‘ Da’ a 
ing the instruction of Bra 


Next came 
o their sur- 
her pronouncing 
able “Da”. The 
ow him and rep- 
rstood his advice 
uld practice com- 
And the Father 
tion too. We also 
hat when it thun- 
re heard announc- 
hma that every one 
practise the virtues 


e senses, of practising 


1 Mahabharata - Aranyaparva : 297.60-61, 


2.1, 
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“there was always a chance of thed 


alms-giving and of cultivatin 
sionate attitude towards 

Sankaracharya makes these 
in his commentary on the 
Upanisad. When the Father of the id 
was instructing the gods, he knew thd 
was the danger of the gods becoming y 
because they could have everything 
wanted on account of their acquired 
Therefore, he was cautioning them ae 
committing such an offence and at 
them to practise control of the se 
Sankara points out the reason why pi, 
pati or the Father of the universe asked 
to practise charity. It was because 

was the likelihood of men becoming ¢ 

and cheating their fellow-beings of t 
rightful share. Hence the advice that 
should cultivate the habit of giving git’ 
others. Then again the Father realised: 





B3, 
Concent, wl 
Brhadarg, 
















misusing their natural strength and 4 
fore called upon them to cultivate thev 
of ‘compassion ’.5 


These three main ethical principles | 
much attention at the hands of Indian =| 
ers and preceptors of law. Sage Yajna 
recommends control of the senses, alms 
ing and mercy as good qualities which? 
be practised by all human’ beings.$ The 
gavad Gita insists that a man aspiring 


principles.” Vyasa, the revered | 
the epic Mahabharata desires that hut 
ings should dedicate themselves to A c 
formance of tapas or austerity and Win 
is well done by the faithful observ j 
self-control, charity and compassion 4 
firmly of the view that tapas or ausi 
this nature will make a man grena ? 
vindate mahat). $ A man of chat 


3 Adanta yuyam. svabhavatah 

ato danta bhavata iti’ nt 
Sankara’s Commê 

4‘ Svabhavato lubdha yuyam  , ( 

ato yatha saktya samvibhajate qoid 


5‘ Krura yuyam himsadiparah, 
ato dayaddhyam pranisu 
dayam kurwata iti < 

$ Yajnavalkya smrti: 14122. 

TXVI 1 


8 Mahabharata: 3.297-39. 


1964 
position is bound to become famous too and 
such is the opinion of Yudhisthira, an exem- 
plar of Indian virtue.9 (Danamekapadam 
yasah). Sage Vyasa is no less enthusiastic 
about the practice of compassion. He is of 
the view that it is the highest of all virtues 
(Anrsamsyam paro dharmah).° Not less is 
his admiration for the principle of Dama or 
control of the mind, 


These virtues were practised by famous 
men of India and their activities are record- 
ed in the legendary lore and literary texts. 
One remembers often the name of Jimutava- 
hana, the great Vidyadhara prince, who offer- 
ed himself as food for Garuda the leader of 
the birds and thus saved the lives of many 
serpents which otherwise would have become 
victims of the greedy birds’ wrath.12 The 
unparallelled example of a person who prac- 
tised charity of an extraordinary kind is des- 
cribed in the poem Raghuvamsa.}3 He was 
Raghu, son of Dilipa. He did many glorious 
deeds, conducted wars and achieved notable 
victories. Having gained universal souvere- 
ignty, he performed a great sacrifice called 
“Visvajit” in which he gave away all the 
wealth he had. Indeed he became so poor 
that when a young sage called Kautsa came 
and requested of him a gift of money, the 
sing had hardly any with him to give, and 
0 had to go to war with Kubera, the God 
at Wealth. Amongst those who practised 
he control of the senses to the full may be 
Nentioned the great Bhishmacarya of the 
Mahabharata. He was the son of King San- 
anu and Ganga, the river goddess. When 
antanu, father of Bhishma was old he de- 
ited to marry again. Bhishma found a 
eautiful damsel for him. But the parents 
f the bride desired that the son to be born 
© their daughter should occupy the throne 
fter Santanu instead of Bhişhma. The great 
Ishma readily consented and not only re- 
Sunced the throne for himself but also re- 
tained a bachelor until his death. 


Tbig: 


3.297-49. 
bid: 3.297-55. 
‘Ibid: 3997 
Ry 4 tj 


nR ‘Nagananda’—a drama of Sriharsa. 
“Shuvamsa, Canto IV and V. 
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_ There are also instances recorded in an= 
cient Indian religious and secular texts of 
people suffering a fall on account of their 
non-adherence to these important principles 
of virtue. The life of the sage Visvamitra 
is a case in point. He was born a Ksatriya 
but by intense austerities he wanted to be- 
come a great Rsi or seer, Unfortunately he 
developed a liking for Menaka, a celestial 
beauty. This moved him away from ‘his ina 
tended goal and he had to toil hard to come 
back to his original ways. If the case of 
Visvamitra illustrates the ruin resulting from 
uncontrolled passion that of Duryodhana, 
the wicked opponent of the Pandavas, illu- 
strates the evil effects of greed. He disre- 
garded the truth that the Isavasya Upanisad 
teaches us, that one should not covet an- 
other’s property (Ma gradhah kasya svid- 
dhanam) and ruined himself. To take an- 
other example, Ravana the cruel Opponent 
of Rama shows by his behaviour that power 
in the hands of an evil-minded person leads 
to suffering and sin. The following story 
about Ravana illustrates how “pride goeth 
before a fall? Once he was travelling in 
his aerial chariot and came to mount Kailas, 
the abode of Siva. There Nandiswara, the 
great devotee of Siva, asked the king to go 
back and not to fly over the holy mountain. 
Ravana became angry at this challenge to 
his power, and in his inordinate pride dug 
his mighty arms deep under the mountain 
and began to shake it. This disturbed Siva 
and his consort Parvati. Siva understood 
the cause for the shaking of the mountain 
and gently pressed down his toe; and Ra- 
vana’s arms were caught tightly. After vain 
attempts to free himself, he began to wail 
and thus came to be called Ravana (the 
Wailer). This story of Ravana and his pride 
is of topical interest and indicates the dan- 
gers of the knowledge of nuclear science in 
the hands of an’ unscrupulous man or gov- 
ernment. The lesson to be drawn is that 
those who possess the strength of a giant 
should use it in a virtuous way and for the 


good of mankind. 
The Bhagavad Gita takes cognisance of the 


ife i of an 
role of the good life in the progress o ar 
individual. It mentions steadfastness, sacri- 
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fice, study, peacefulness and modesty as What is the ultimate goal of th 
general characteristics of the good way of way of life’? The Brihadaranyak, | 
life, It speaks of two types of quality, the sad which speaks of the episode one 
divine and the demoniac and points out that and his repetition of the syllable ‘pan, 
fortitude, purity, vigour and forgiveness are gives also the answer to this questio h 
qualities which belong to the ‘divine’ while Upanisad .analyses the worg « Satya: 
arrogance and unwisdom belong to the de- Truth into three syllables, Sa ti ang in 
moniac. The chief purpose of this teaching identifies the first and the last syllables, 
is to call the good to the divine way of life Truth. It finally points out by impligs!) 
and make them discard the demoniac.44 In that the person who practises the good; 
other words, it calls upon people not to com- of life characterised by the three Das Da 
bine power with pride but with God. “The Dana and Daya will know and realise, 
result is very like the combination of Siva, or Brahman,!> and this realisation is the: 
the God, and Sakti, his consort, which brings timate goal of the good way of life, 
happiness to the sakta or devotee. 












14Jsavasya Upanisad: I. 15 Brhadaranyaka: V. 51, 


All the various doctrines and paths originating at different times and | 
in different countries lead ultimately to the same Supreme Truth, like | 
the many different paths leading travellers from different places to the 
same city. It is ignorance of the Absolute Truth and misunderstanding 
of the different doctrines that causes their followers to quarrel in bitter = 
animosity with one another. They consider their own particular dogmas | 
and paths to be the best, as every traveller may think though wrongly, 
his own to be the only or the best path. 


— Yoga Vasishta. 


À He who sees all beings in the same Self and the same Self in gii 
beings does not hate anybody. When a man knows that all beings aê 

ultimately the Self and realizes this unity in experience there remains 
no delusion or grief for him. ~ 


‘3 — Isha Upanishad. 
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alla, wandered far in search of 


5 ; Siva, the omnipresent Lord. Afe 
yandering, I found Him at last é 


within myself, abiding in His 0 | 
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THE CANDLE OF THE LORD 


By Prof. EKNATH EASWARAN 


A few years ago I was taken by a friend 
to visit the Truman Museum in Indepen- 
dence, Missouri, and among the exhibits I 
saw there nothing impressed me more deep- 
ly than a little clay lamp presented to Pre- 
sident Truman by the Jewish community of 
Boston. This lamp is said to belong to the 
days of King David of the Old Testament. 
At its base was an inscription which may be 
translated: The Spirit of Man is the Candle 
of the Lord. (Proverbs 20: 27). 

How this candle is to be lit has been re- 
vealed by founders of every religion, by 
Krishna and Christ, by the Buddha and Mo- 
hammad, by Zoroaster and Lao-Tzu. If I 
may put in a nutshell the principles that 
govern all major religions, it would be very 
simply : (1) that all life, the entire pheno- 
menal world, has as its basis something that 
fis completely divine ; (2) that it is possible 
for everyone to know this divine ground of 
all existence ; (3) that life has only one pur- 
pose—not to make money, nor to enjoy plea- 
sure, nor to achieve success, nor to attain 
fame—but to know and be united with the 
divine ground of our existence. 

I have very little interest in theology, in 
Metaphysics or even in philosophy. My 
approach to the scriptures is entirely on the 
basis that they are practical manuals to the 
art of living, and the truths in them are 
Verifiable by anyone prepared to undergo 
a certain ethical and mental discipline. 

“The Bhagavad Gita,” says Aldous Hux- 
ley, “is perhaps the most systematic scrip- 
tural statement of the Perennial Philosophy.” 
Scholars says that it was composed about 
2500 years ago, but I, who am no scholar in 
in this field, would unhesitatingly declare 
that the Gita is timeless. It is based upon 
the Upanishads which have been called by 
Schopenhauer the most noble, most exalted 

_ Study of all mankind. There is a very simple 
| Sanskrit verse about the Gita: all the Upa- 
aS are cows, The man who milks the 


cows is Krishna. The calf is Arjuna, and you 
and I are the drinkers of the milk, the im- 
mortal elixir that comes from the Upanishads, 

In the Upanishads there is a heart-break~ 
ing cry that has been echoing down through 
the ages: “From the unreal lead me to the 
Real. From darkness lead me to Light. 
From death lead me to Immortality.” 

In one of the most profound of the Upa- 
nishads, the Katha Upanishad, there is a 
significant dialogue between Yama, the King 
of Death, and the boy Nachiketa, which may 
be interpreted in this way. Nachiketa asks : 
“Is there no way to conquer death?” The 
King of Death, after testing him as a worthy 
disciple, declares this greatest of secrets that 
has come down through all religions. “As 
long as you identify yourself with the body, 
which is subject to change, so long will you 
be subject to the greatest of changes which 
is called death. If by some means you could 
break through this identification with the 
changing body and learn to identify your- 
self instead with the changeless Atman, the 
Lord seated within the Lotus of your Heart, 
then you would transcend death here and 
now.” Nachiketa then asks the King of 
Death : “Please tell me how I can transcend 
death here and now.” To this the King of 
Death replies: “In order to attain this im- 
mortal state you must learn to bring the 
mind under complete control through one- 
pointed meditation on God. He who reaches 
this level of consciousness becomes united 
with God through His infinite grace and is 
freed from the cycle of byrth and death.” 

It is said in the Psalm: “Be still and 
know that I am God.” To know God, to 
know the divine ground of our existence, 
have to go far beyond the senses, the int 
lect and the mind, which are but finite 
truments; and logic tells us : 
instrument cannot be used fo: 
infinite. 
tics all over th 
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transcendental mode of knowing. “The 
natural senses cannot possess God or unite 
thee to Him; nay, thy inward faculties of 
understanding, will and memory can only 
reach after God, but cannot be the place of 
His habitation in thee. But there is a root 
or depth of thee from whence all these facul- 
ties come forth, as lines from a centre, or 
as branches from the body of the tree. This 
depth is the unity, the eternity—I had al- 
most said the infinity—of thy soul; for it 
is so infinite that nothing can satisfy it or 
give it rest but the infinity of God.” This is 
the testimony of William Law, a British mys- 
tic of the eighteenth century. 

In the Gita Lord Krishna—who is the very 
understanding Teacher in the heart of every- 
one—gives Arjuna a practical lesson in medi- 
tation: “Repose your mind, concentrate 
your mind, still your mind completely in Me. 
Then you will be united with me in this 
very life, here and now.” Arjuna points 
out: “It is easier to control the wind than 
the mind.” Krishna says: “Arjuna, I know 
it is very difficult to control the mind, but 
there is a very simple secret : regular, sys- 
tematic, steadfast practice.” 

As our meditation deepens, we are rather 
taken aback to discover that we have sel- 
dom been able to exercise control over our 
mind. We do not live intentionally. As we 
learn, through meditation, to exercise con- 
trol over the deeper levels of consciousness, 
we begin to get over this Obsessive identifi- 
cation with the body and are able to use the 
body. We are able to get over this oppres- 
Sive identification with the mind and are 
able to use the mind. In order to use these 
instruments for fulfilling the supreme pur- 
Pose of life, we have to become detached in 
a great measure from them, and this is what 
meditation enables us to do as soon as it 
begins to deepen. Good health, peace of 


are subordinated to this supreme desire : 
these are the marks of the man who is mak- 
ing progress on the path of meditation. 
St. Francis of Assissi refers to th 
e bod 
as Brother Ass. He says: This is Brother 
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Ass, and I am the rider. As long as Į con. 
sider myself part of Brother Ass, I haye nei- 
ther liberty nor the capacity to live inten- 
tionally. 

When we look around us we make the 
discovery that we are more the slaves of 
our possessions than the masters. Gandhiji’ş 
campaign against compulsive possessiveness 
has its inspiration from the mystics of all 
ages who warn us: If you want to be free, 
don’t be attached. This is no plea for Pover- 
ty, but for detachment. It is possible for a 
labourer in his cottage to be attached to his 
few coppers and clay pots, as it is possible 
for a king in his palace to be detached and 
free. 

Ramakrishna has summed up the whole 
teaching of the Gita in one word. The word 
gita in Sanskrit reversed becomes tyagi, 
which means renunciation. This does not 
mean poverty, nor monotony but a dynamic, 
creative quality which enables you to live 
as the-master and not as the victim of life. 

The Gita lays down three paths to the 
supreme goal of life: karma yoga or the 
path of action, jnana yoga or the path of 
knowledge, bhakti yoga or the path of de- 
votion. 

(1) Karma yoga means the path of work 
or action as an offering to God. Every act 
must be performed as an offering to God, 
and there must be no craving after the fruits 
of action, which is very, very difficult. 

(2) Jnana yoga is usually understood in 
the West as the path of the intellect. It is 
more correctly the path of gnosis in the 
Greek sense of the word, a transcendental, 
superconscious mode of knowing. 

(3) Bhakti yoga is the path of devotion. 
When we are able to tap the vein of devotion 
inherent in all of us, this path becomes 4 
Swift, safe and sweet one. 

I believe that all three—action, knowledge 
as Sadon. have a legitimate place in a 
N = pt they must be based on E 
A nd systematic practice of medi 
EE of meditation is called in se 
meaning Dori ve Pecans Woo ang Gi 
axiom that these At an 2 sound Eda 3 

nOwing is a function of beim 
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g we come to know God because in His 
an ite grace He allows us to join Him by 
infin 1 participation ” as one of the Catho- 
"co are calls it. When samadhi or þe- 
i e united with God has become perma- 
re is called Moksha by the Hindus and 
= A by the Budhhists, The man who has 
a ined union with God has come to learn 
attaine 9 
for himself who he is and after that he has 
only one purpose or ostensible purpose in 
life, that is to remind others who they are. 

Meditation develops the most precious ca- 
pacity that man can have, the capacity to 
turn anger into compassion, fear into fear- 
lessness and hatred into love. I am never 
tired of repeating that this is the greatest 
miracle of meditation, not seeing visions, not 
hearing voices but the capacity to purify the 
heart of all that is selfish and degrading. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall 
see God.” 

The Gita gives a perfect picture of the 
man who has become one with God. Krishna 
sys: There is no one so dear to my heart 
as he who with love for everyone—friend 
and foe, for those who attack him, villify 
him, torture him—will have only kindness 
and compassion. As Jesus says: “Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
§00d to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you,” 

In life all of us need happiness, but all 
of us need sorrow too. Sorrow can enable 
i to grow spiritually, and I doubt if there 
“S been any mystic whose heart has not 
mA broken many times before attaining 
mesa With God. Therefore, when sorrow is 
7 men, for his spiritual growth, the man 
in od will welcome it with open arms. Put 
him pee poverty, amidst wealth. Make 

a falthy, make him sick. Make him fa- 
tnte, make him infamous. He will still be 
è nt > he will still be the same because 
ds identified himself with that which 
by ct change. Why should he be affected 
ik anges outside when he knows who 
By his consciousness ? : 
{0 mae, Moment in life we have this choice 
moe: Shall I identify myself with my 
_ ? DY soul, with the Christ within, the 
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Krishna enthroned in my heart, or shall -I 
identify myself with the body that is sub- 
ject to change? Krishna says: You can 
never afford to lose your vigilance because 
you have to be constantly and ceaselessly 
striving. Your will has to be so resolute 
that you will not allow anything to make 
you swerve from the Goal. All mystics, all 
saints, are agreed this is the highest destiny 
to which all mankind moves. The poet, the 
musician, the painter, the sculptor, yes, many 
are artistic, but only a small segment of their 
personality contains beauty. The man of 
God is completely aflame with God ; not just 
one narrow sector, but every cell of his con- 
sciousness is filled with this beauty, this 
glory, this effiulgence. 


When Dr. Oppenheimer, the distinguished 
American atomic scientist, witnessed the ex- 
perimental explosion of the atomic bomb on 
the desert of New Mexico he recalls that 
what immediately flashed into his mind was 
the terrible line from the Gita: “I am come 
as Time, the waster of the people, ready for 
the hour that ripens to their doom.” On 
this subject Meister Eckhart says: “Time 
is what keeps the light from reaching us. 
There is no greater obstacle to God than 
time. And not only time but temporalities, 
not only temporal things but temporal affec- 
tions ; not only temporal affections but the 
very taint and smell of time.” 


When we practice meditation, we are be- 
ing delivered out of time, which means that 
we are being delivered out of the Jaws of 
the King of Death. In one of the deeply 
moving devotional hymns of Sankara, we 
are told : Don’t be proud of your youth, your 
wealth, your name. Time will steal these 
from you in the twinkling of an eye. There- 
fore, take shelter at the feet of the Lord. 


To repeat what I said earlier, death is a 
great change in which these chemical cons- 
tituents of the body are resolved into an- 
other state. You are subject to death only 
when you identify yourself with your body 
which is in a state of chemical flux. Krish- 
na says: Through meditation on the Lord, 
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the body. As Jesus says to Martha; “I am the 
an orion and the life. He that believeth 
in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he be 
‘always alive.’ Krishna says again: Learn 
‘to focus all your consciousness on Me, and 
it is my responsibility to release you, to res- 


that is called life. 


(Psalm 18: 28). 





THE TEARING OF THE MASK 
By HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA 


3 There comes a time—but do not ask 
4 = When—since I know not....This I know and this 
ee Only — that unto each one comes nemesis, 
i A sparkling night naked with an excess 
Of splendour troubling hearts with loneliness ; 
The jet-black diamond hour which tears the mask 
Nature hath wrought with cunning, 
Most intricate of masks, both you and me, 
Self-evaders who keep running 
After brief thrills of time from dusk till morning, 
From morn to dusk-tide, scorning 
RSEN The tactiturn rapture of Eternity... 
SEEE That instant of unmasking is divine 

: And hence, a seal of everlastingness, 
Torture-packed instant on which angels press 
Their heavenly weight so man’s dividing line 
Between himself and him be cancelled quite, 
Unmasking in sheer process of the Light 
Demanding sacrificial torture. Lo ! 
_ The butcher dooms the animal at one blow, 



































Marking an act of mercy—while, though odd 
It might appear, the hammer-strokes of God 
2 Are never-ending since, when they began 
_ fo strike at the nailed mask unnailing each 
h sheerest smashing, until the nails spin 
catermg around and whirling beyond reach 
ame mask or even the face which wore it: 
hada sk once— Love, you came and tore it 
To hreds >t heaven’s representative ! 
That T m to perish, start to live 
i pag to me by such grief 
_ = “ontempt for beauty that is brief ! 
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cue you from this cycle of birth ang death 


“For Thou Wilt Light My Candle: The 
Lord My God will Enlighten My Darkness,» 
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«MANY ARE CALLED BUT FEW ARE CHOSEN ” 


js there any way of recognizing the pearls 
| soteric truth about which I spoke in my 
of ails article? No infallible way, but a 
PA general rule is that they will be found 
| i be those sayings of Christ’s which modern 
christians ignore. For instance, have you 
| ever heard a sermon preached on the text 
| ihat many are called but few are chosen ? 
Or read an exposition of it by a theologian 
| œ apologist? Perhaps by the fire-eating 
| predestinationists of the early Calvinist 
| Church, but not since then, To-day we pass 
itover in uneasy silence. 

Called to what ? Chosen for what ? 

For membership of the Christian Church ? 
Or any of them ? Can one imagine a board 
| of missionaries screening applicants for 
conversion (or, in Christian countries, for 
baptism or confirmation) and accepting 
| about one in ten ? 

Then to heaven? That would carry the 
| father grim corollary that most people go to 
| hell, And indeed, Christ’s teaching does 
| “und grievously like that when he warns 
| that: “ wide is the gate and broad the way 
it leadeth to destruction, and many there 

Which go in threat : because strait is the 
| a and narrow the way which leadeth un- 
E ife, and few there be that find it.”! 
| a ie it possible just to be neutral? It 
ate a, e generally agreed that few people 
lite a ae In a Christian way, making their 
liate Ea vay to salvation, finding the strait 
that ise following the narrow way, but 
ii also are actively vicious or destruc- 
a Ost people are just making what 

n of their life, not exerting them- 
to raise it to a godlike level but also 
“king to a bestial or diabolical level. 
hey avoid both Christ’s ways and just 
hile it 1 & camping ground to be enjoyed 
Vead S with no thought of where it 

ento ~ That is not what Christ taught. 
ho ned no third possibility ; only. the 
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Sup or down. And he said that 
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By SAGITTARIUS 


most follow the latter. There is a saying 
ascribed to him in Islamic countries which, 
although not contained in the gospels, fits in 
well with his teaching ; that is: “The world 
is a bridge; pass over but do not build a 
house on it.” What is reported in the gos- 
pels is that Christ specifically repudiated 
neutrality by saying that those who were not 
with him were against him. Christianity is 
not a comfortable religion—not for those 
who take it seriously, not for those who heed 
Christ’s warnings. It was not comfortable 
for his contemporaries. I said that in the 
first of this series of articles, and some rea- 
ders took offence, thinking that I was attri- 
buting the blame for it to Christ. The blame 
was on those who needed aggressive handl- 
ing ; the blame is on those to-day who re- 
fuse to heed the warning, clear though it is. 


Religious injunctions reflect spiritual laws 
which are as natural and universal on their 
level as physical laws are on theirs. Des- 
pite appearances, a tree cannot cease to grow 
or decay and just stand still, remaining as it 
is. Nor can a human body. Up to a certain 
age the process of growth takes place in it. 
From an even earlier age, perhaps from birth, 
processes of decay are also active in it. Why 
should we suppose that the human soul is 
exempt from this law, that it can stand aside 
from change and shirk its destiny, taking 
neither the narrow nor the broad way but 
just camping out and having a good time ? 

Note that I say ‘soul’ and not ‘spirit’. 
The Mediaeval schoolmen distinguished bet- 
ween ‘animus’ and ‘spiritus’. The Spirit 
is indeed changeless, birthless, deathless, One 
with the Father,? perfect as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect ;? but the Spi- 
rit is above the laws of change, just IS ; and 
to realize its identity with the Spirit is just 
the task which the soul has to take up. 

Philosophical technicalities apart, it is 
clear to all that man as he is on earth is 


2St, John, X, 30. ee 
3St, Matthew, V, 48. a 
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not changeless or perfect. Therefore he can- 
not abjure the «need for effort which his 
humanhood lays upon him. Even to human 
observation it is clear that he who does not 
improve deteriorates, that sitting out from 
the dance of nature, or trying to, means los- 
ing one’s place in it and falling back. But 
it is not left to human observation, it is de- 
termined by Christ ; and he leaves no camp- 
ing ground between the two ways. By not 
taking the arduous one people are ipso facto 
following that which, he says, leads to des- 
truction. That they are the vast majority is 
an appalling thought ; but that does not make 
it any the less a fact. 

The narrow path Christ spoke of is the 
path leading to salvation or realization. The 
two are the same, The exaggerated impor- 
tance ascribed to death leads people to dis- 
tinguish between after-death salvation and 
realization achieved in this life; but really 
there is no difference. Neither is attained 
without effort. The effort must be continu- 
ous. Even of those who find the ‘strait 
gate’, few follow the ‘narrow path’ to the 
end. This is stated even more explicitly in 
the Bhagavad Gita, which reminds us that 
even those who are called are few compared 
with the many not called, that even those 
who find the ‘strait gate’ are few, let alone 
those who follow the “narrow path’ to the 
end, “Among thousands perhaps one strives 
for Realization ; among thousands who strive 
for Realization perhaps one knows Me as I 
am.”4 j 

One who takes the narrow 
scripture to tell him this. 
company of his friends 
the society in which h 
cupied with their worl 
tions, satisfied or diss 
case willing to turn 
seek true happiness. 
must have ached when 
setting forty, a a AG! Even after 

: -o a Man may look’ around at his 
companions or former companions in th 
quest and see this one fallen back into a 
demic scholarship, that one following a false 


path needs no 
He sees all the 
or former friends, all 
e used to move, oc- 
dly aims and frustra- 
atisfied, but in neither 
away from it all ang 
How Christ’s heart 
he spoke of fhe broad 


4Ibid, VII, 3, 
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trail, another claiming to be what he js not 
and be hard put to it to count two or three 
who are still striving in a good way, And 
even of those, how many will attain ? 

Read with understanding, Malory; | 
‘Morte d’Arthur’ is a very sad story, The 
whole noble company of knights were 
gathered together at King Arthur’s court for 
the feast of Pentecost, and while they were 
seated at the Round Table the Sangraal 
passed through the hall on a beam of light, 
but veiled so that none actually saw it. They 
were asked who would undertake its quest 
and all alike pledged themselves and rode 
forth with courage and high hopes. Some, 
however, soon turned back, finding the tug 
of the world too strong ; some perished by. 
the way ; some were daunted or overthrown 
by the dragons of the ego; some be- 
witched or cast into dungeons by enchant- 
ers, the false guides who beset the path ; some 
turned aside to lesser quests or settled down 
in castles along the way; some attained a 
single vision of the Sangraal and re- 
cognized that, for them, that was sufficient | 
achievement for this lifetime; and out of 
all that noble company only three pursued 
the quest to its end. 

For the many who have been called but 
will not be chosen, who have found the 
‘strait gate’ but do not tread the ‘narrow | 
path’ to the end, the Bhagavad Gita does | 
indeed offer a consolation, one that. is at the 
same time compassionate and logical. Arjuna) 
asks Krishna about those who strive but fall į 
to achieve and is assured that no effort § | 
wasted. Even those who fail to bring the | 
quest to a good end, to the ultimate Goal 
in this lifetime retain what progress they 
have made and will be so circumstanced i 
their next birth as to enable them to take 
up again from where they stopped an a 
Press on further. Which also explains © 
Phenomenon of those who, like the Mahar 
attain the Goal with the very little ef? 
made in this lifetime. a) 

But what is a clear message apparent | 
all seeks from the viewpoint of the quest 
meaningless in any other context. When ist 
Christians wake up to the heritage Coie 
left them and the warnings he gave? 
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TRIBUTE TO SAI BABA 


By PAIDI VENKATESWARLU 


The author of this article gives little factual information about Sai Baba. In India he is so 
well known that it is not necessary: Foreign readers are referred to ‘ The Incredible Sai Baba’ * 
| priefy: he was a great saint living at the turn of the century — died in 1918, He had both Hindu 
| and Muslim disciples, refusing to say that he belonged to either religion. He wrote nothing 
(which is perhaps why he is so little known outside India) but worked an extraordinary pro- 
fusion of miracles. Like the Maharshi, he appointed no successor but remained himself the guru 
after death. He still appears in dreams and visions to those who turn to him with true devotion, 
| answers their prayers, cures sickness, granis boons, removes obstacles. This explains why, with 
| no organized propaganda and no institution in his name, his devotees are far more numerous now 
| than in his lifetime. 






search of man from all eternity. The quest Pah Oa 
| for God differs from man to man. The high- | ~~ 

| esi function of every religion is to provide |. 
| a path leading back to our original Home 
| ftom which we have strayed away. Indeed, 
tach religion has various paths, those in 
| me being similar to those in another. What- 
| ‘ver the path may be, the goal or destina- 
| tion is the same for all; God-realization or 
| Self-realization, 

Self-realization or Moksha or Salvation! or 
ina or Nirvana are different names of the 
State ultimately to be reached. It 
8 very difficult to reach this goal without 
“guide. As the Kathopanishad puts it: 


Man is in quest of God and God is in aera ia akadi gah | 
























© Ignorant Men! Awake! Arise! 

~—“bproach a Supreme Guru who will dis- 
Pel your darkness! The path is as hard 
z g sharp as a razor’s edge. And never 
Sop till the goal is reached.” 










Sreat saint, Kabir, also says 
ala] but a Guru will rescue you?” 
aluddin Rumi, a great Persian Sufi saint 
: panis path can be trodden only through 
a i . e 
a Mediary, the guru. But he alone is instant s e on 
m O gaga ae : $ F 
Incredible Sai Baba py Arthur Osborne ‘Shariyat? “(esa 
Y Orient Longmans, Calcutta, and He can help in 
~9., London, bee 
e Writers are apt to presume thi: 
Salvation ’ is used by Christian 
a 
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the current of the World and its traditions. 
On the way, I met the true Guru who 
ight.” “The Body 
showed me the path to Lig : 
is a poisonous creeper, the Guru is a store- 
house of nectar; even though a Guru could 
be found only at the cost of your head, you 
should consider the bargain cheap.” “ The 
true Guru is a valiant knight. He shoots 
with full force and strikes from navel to 
crown ; the wound is not visible outwardly, 
but the inside is shattered to bits.” 

The Guru Gita declares : “ Difficult it is to 
renounce sense-objects, difficult is the vision 
of Truth, difficult is the attainment of Self- 
realization, without the grace of the Guru.” 

There are gurus and gurus these days. 
Every man who can perform miracles or 
has attained some powers or who can gather 
a group of disciples calls himself a Guru. 
How can one who has not himself realized, 
enable others to realise the Self? Says the 
Guru Gita again: “The Guru who has no 
knowledge, who is a liar and a hypocrite 
should be shunned. He does not know how 
to bring peace to himself. How can he bring 
it to others?” It is like the blind leading 
the blind which ultimately results in both 
of #tiem falling into a ditch of darkness. 

That is why the scriptures have laid down 
the qualities needed for a Guru. They are 
(1) he must be very able and discriminating ; 
(2) he must be full of spiritual wisdom ; 
(3) he must be pure and clear-sighted ; (4) 
he must always be imperturbable and good- 
natured; (5) he must speak little and be 
free from the six enemies : lust, anger, 
Breed, attachment, pride and Jealousy ; (6) 
his conduct must be upright, fr 


ct r ee from lust 
and acquisitiveness and, most 


important of 


all (7) he must be self-controlled i 
and 

fact, Self-realized, so that we 

to others who seek Him. 


First and foremost, a Guru 
: > must be = 
realized. The Upanishads a 


he can show God 


Say that one wha 


and 
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and beyond.? This last category are aş 1 
as the flowering of an aloe. Sri Sai Baba 
Bhagavan Ramana and Sri Ramakrishna 
recent examples of this class. 

Sri Sai Baba has really no name, Man 
such surprises occur in his life. He declareg. 
“They call me Sai Baba. My father’s name 
is also Sai Baba. My Guru is Venkusa, My 
religion is Kabir. My caste is Parvardhiga, 
(God).” He meant to say that He is name. 
less and that all names belong to Him, ‘He 
is birthless and deathless and hence father- 
less: He is above all religions, hence all 
religions belong to Him; and He is ahoyg 
the castes. 

The word ‘Sai’ is Persian and means a 
saint. or a fakir, and the word ‘ Baba’ is the 
Hindi for father, so that the whole name 
means ‘the Saintly Father’, It was simply — 
a term of endearment and respect. 

Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa says, 
“*Sai’ is the name given to a person who 
has reached the highest stage of ‘ Parama- 
hamsa’ of our Scriptures.” A Paramahamsa 
is none other than the ‘Avadhuta’ whose 
characteristics are delineated in detail in the 
“Avadhuta Gita’. ) 

So the Avadhuta is the embodiment of the 
Brahman. He walks amidst us as Brahman 
and his precepts are meant to guide us in 
our day-to-day life. | 

Sri Sai Baba Himself declared outright: 
“The Guru is all the Gods. Trust in the | 
Guru fully. That is the only sadhana.” 

“Listen mother,” he said to a lady devote | 
who asked him for initiation into a mantra: 
“my Guru never taught me any mantras, 
so how shall I blow any into your ears? Just 
remember that the Guru’s tortoise-like 
loving glance brings happiness. Do not t 
to get a mantra or instruction from anybody 
Make me the sole object of your thoughts 
and action, and you will certainly ak 
Paramartha (the spiritual goal of life). L% 
at me whole-heartedly and I in turn W 

iil 
Beans ata far frum simple question. ne 1 


It 
p in a later issue of ‘The Ma k 
e time being the author's state 
are merely recorded, <siol 
“For an elucidation of this strange SEPI C 


See below the ipti e 
initiation, (aia) ption Ethe Mii 
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arg 
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| jook at 
| mosques 


egard 
nhim, 
tt 

a your Guru and see whether your goal 
4m is reached or not.” 
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you whole-heartedly ; sitting in this 
J speak the pure truth. Neither 
ace nor scripture is necessary. Have 
a confidence in your Guru. Believe 
ih ae the Guru is the sole actor or doer. 
sed is he who knows the greatness, 
pm and glory of his Guru and thinks 
E Siva, Vishnu and Brahma (the 
qrimurthi) and Parabrahman Incarnate.” 


Again he said: “Keep straight on your 


own course. The World maintains a wall of 


| differentiation between oneself and others, 


between you and me. Destroy this wall. God 
isthe Supreme Lord. Precious and enduring 


| ae His works. Your object will be fulfilled 


in due course.” 

“Guru’s grace is your only sadhana. Jnana 
(spiritual knowledge) comes in its wake.” 
“There are plenty of paths to the Goal 
from each place. But the way is rugged and 
beset with tigers and bears. If one has a 
guide with him there is no difficulty. The 
tigers and bears move aside. If there is no 


| guide, there is a deep yawning pit on the 
| Way and there is the danger of falling into 
it.” 


“Stick to your own Guru with unabated 
hith whatever the merits of other Gurus 


| and however little the merits of your own.” 


“We must not give up attachment to our 


| wn Guru, but firmly rely on him and him 


done,” 


an one occasion, in order to stress the 
‘ Ue of faith, he said: “ It is not the Guru 

0 makes himself your Guru, but you who 
him as your Guru by having faith 
Take a bit of broken pot and regard 


n another occasion, however, stressing 
ho vet of the Guru, he said: “I know 
“te my people and I draw them to me 
€y are a thousand miles away, like 
With a string tied to its foot.” 
“tg f the many peculiarities of Sai Baba 
cae habit of asking for money, often 
ine © amounts, sometimes quite small 


th, s Š 
ys: n general no Guru will do this. Sri 






€ falt 


akrishna could not even touch money; manliness, eradicates sin and dejection 
an actual burning from it. Sai Baba’s overcomes all fear- se ARR 


demands for 
lical. 

“Baba wants two ha’pence, faith and 
patience,” 

If an aspirant had absolute, undivided faith 
in him and intense love, regarding him as 
the sole Actor or Doer in this world, and this 
world as belonging to him, and if he bore 
pain and pleasure with equanimity, Sai Baba 
would be highly pleased with him and bless 
him. 

Nishta is absolute faith in the Guru, com- 
plete surrender to the Guru of the whole 
body, mind, soul and possessions, The Tait- 
tiriya Upanishad says, “ He who has supreme 
devotion to God and to the Guru as to God 
—to that blessed soul these truths reveal 
themselves.” 

Sai Baba says, “The Guru is all the Gods. 
Trust in the Guru fully. That is the only 
sadhana.” 

An aspirant should remember his Guru as 
a lover remembers his beloved who is never 
out of his mind for a moment, 

An aspirant should fix his mind on the 
Guru as a cow does on its calf while grazing 
in the forest, not forgetting it even for a 
moment, 4 

An aspirant should think of his Guru as a 
beggar thinks of the few coins he has scraped 
together, which he counts every now and then 
and does not forget even for a moment, 

An aspirant should be attracted to the 
Guru as a moth is to a flame, 

An aspirant should be immersed in love 
for the Guru like a fish in the water which 
it cannot leave without dying. 


Therefore, faith is nothing but self-efface- 
ment which says that: 


money were usually symbo- 


“So Jong as I existed in me, the Guru 
did not ; . 


Now the Guru exists, the ‘I’ is gone 


Narrow is the lane of love, it cannot 
hold both the ego and the Lord.” 


Sai Baba says that patience is courage. Tt 


ferries you across to the far shore. It gives 





and 
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An aspirant who has patience bears all the 
assaults of fate. He endures with canang 
mity joys and sorrows, pleasures and pains, 
in fact all the pairs of opposites. 

As a matter of fact, all joys and sorrows 
are due to past karma. One has to reap what 
one has sown. There is no escape from this, 
but one can accept it with a calm and quiet 
mind. 

Sai Baba said that worldly joy and sorrow 
are a mere delusion. A worldly man is 
forcibly drawn to joy as he believes it to be 
true happiness, but it is not. It is in accord- 
ance with his self-made karma that one man 
gets delicacies and another stale, left-over 
food. The latter fancies himself unhappy at 
that and the former happy; but the result 
in either case is merely the satisfaction of 
hunger. Some cover themselves with lace 
shawls and others with rags ; both alike serve 
merely to cover the body. The pairs of oppo- 
sites such as joy and sorrow, pleasure and 
pain, are only due to thought. Whenever 
any idea of joy or sorrow, pain or pleasure, 
happiness or unhappiness arises in our mind, 
we must firmly resist it and not give room 
to it, because it is only a trick played by the 
mind, : 

The six enemies : lust, anger, covetousness, 
delusion, pride and jealousy, are equally 
delusive. They make the unreal appear real. 
One must conquer them. Then waves of 
passion will not rise up. Otherwise, they 
will enslave and destroy us. If they are eli- 
minated and discrimination put in charge, 
then delusive pleasures and pains, joys and 
Sorrows, gains and losses will no longer 
affect us. 

The aspirant should have patience at 
te eae ee When everything that 

values is lost, The Lord 


that “if 
devotee 


says in Srimad Bhagavatam 
His 
His 


the Lord wants to bless 
with His grace and pour 





Temains true, 
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everything. That is true patience, That iş 
manliness.” 

Faith and patience are the manifestations 
of the grace of the Guru. The more they are 
developed in the devotee, the more blessed 
he is, as he silently and surely reaches the 
abode of the beloved. 

There is a common belief that without int. 
tiation, there can be no spiritual progress, 
But this initiation can be either formal or 
invisible. 

Diksha or initiation is the opening of the 
heart to Divine Consciousness. It can be of 
three types: (1) By touch, which is com- 
pared to a bird sitting on its eggs to hatch 
them ; (2) By sight, which is compared to a 
fish, merely keeping its eggs in sight; (3) 
By thought, which is compared to the tor- 
toise, which buries its eggs and merely 
thinks of them. 

The last two methods are those of Sri Sai 
Baba.t ‘Look at me whole-heartedly and I 
will look at you’ refers to the second. If 
an aspirant even thinks of Sai Baba with 
intense love, Baba turns to him in response ; 
and his response is powerful enough to nur- 
ture and guide the aspirant. Baba enters 
his being and takes charge of his sadhana by 
pushing him from outside and pulling him 
from within. This descent of the conscious 
power of the Guru or of God is essential; 
without it there is no fulfilment. 

In the Bhagavad Gita, Sri Krishna says, 
“Oh Arjuna! Howsoever men approach me, 
even so do I seek them; all men follow my | 
path from all sides,” ws 

Similarly, each devotee saw the deity of his 
worship in Sri Sai Baba. To some devotees 
of Lord Rama, he appeared in the physical 
form of Rama; to Krishna worshippers He 
showed himself as Lord Krishna ; to devotees 
of Datta He appeared as Lord Dattatrey? 
to some Christians, like Captain Hate, a 
appeared as Christ, while some Vittal WO | 
shippers saw Lord Pandurang in him 2 
some Siva Worshippers Lord Siva. 5°” f 


devotees he welcomed in the form of ges | 
own Gurus. 





5 Also of Sri Ramana Maharshi. (Editor). 
The present tense js 


(Editor). 


still 


used because TU” ” 


al 
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tas different rivers, taking their rıse 

Fe erent places, flow from the East, the 
nd the South and the North to mingle 
ie same ocean, so devotees of God in 
cd s forms found in Sri Sai Baba an 
eee tion of Para-Brahman who includes 
ae (the Creator), Vishnu (the Protec- 
= and Siva (the Destroyer). 
Sai Baba insisted on the essential unity 
mderlying the varied forms of religion ; and 
it was the essence that he was concerned 


| with, He declared, “All Gods are One. 





There is no difference between the Hindu 
‘Ram’ and the Muslim ‘Rahim’. The mos- 
que and the temple are the same. Be wise 
and united. God will protect you.” The great 
Saint, Kabir, also says: “ Hari is in the East, 
Allah is in the West, Look into your heart, 
for there you will find both Rahim and Ram.” 

“All the men and women of the world 
are His living forms,” said Sai Baba. “ Kabir 
ithe child of Allah and of Ram; He is my 
Guru, He is my Pir.” & 

To establish brotherhood among his Hindu 
and Muslim followers, Sri Sai Baba arrang- 
eda ‘Sandal Procession’ on the birth anni- 
wrsary of Sri Rama. Shakkar Dalal, a Mus- 
lm of Korahli, was in charge of it. A simi- 
lr procession is taken out in honour of 
seat Muslim saints. Sandal paste etc. was 
iit in the flat metal dishes and carried with 
turning incense in procession to the accom- 
Pniment of music through the village, and 
hen, after returning to the mosque in which 
àt Baba lived, the contents of the dishes 


4 . 
ti etouncea ‘Peer’; a name used by Indian 
"Sim for ‘guru > 
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were thrown on the Nimbar and walls. So, 
on the same day, the procession of the Mus- 
lim flags by the Hindus and that of the 
Hindu Sandal by the Muslims were per- 
formed simultaneously. This still continues 
without any obstruction or objection. 


Even in his mosque, Sai Baba allowed the 
Hindus to worship him in their own way. 
Some Muslim fanatics tried to persuade him 
to ban the Hindu practice of worshipping a 
Guru, but he flatly refused. Once a Maulvi 
pleaded to be allowed to cut the throats of 
the Hindu worshippers, but Baba told him : 
“First cut mine and then the others, because 
it is on account of me and in accordance 
with my will that they are coming here and 
worshipping me.” 


Seeing this firm attitude of Baba’s, they 
gave up their objection. 


The Perfect Master not only becomes God 
but, after achieving God-realization, comes 
down to the ordinary mortal consciousness of 
man. Thus he possesses simultaneously God- 
consciousness and mental-subtle-gross-cons- 
ciousness. The world is never without such 
God-men. Such Supreme Sages of this age 
have been Bhagavan Ramana, Sri Rama- 
krishna and Sri Sai Baba. x 


Lord Krishna declared in the Bhagavatam : 
“The Sadhus are my heart, as I am theirs. 
They know only Me and I know only them.” 


Who is nobler, happier or more blessed 
than those who bear this relationship with 
Him, who have fastened Him to the door of 
their heart with the cord of Love? 23 


Being under the spell of Thy Maya, none knows that Thou art the 
Soul. Thou art the heart of all beings. Blind to this truth, they search 


for Thee outside themselves. Thou art the sole Truth ; all else is illusory. 


© wise know this and meditate on Thee in their hearts. 


— Shankara, 





LETTER TO A BROTHER—UE 


ABOVE THE THREE STATES 


By NAGAMMA ! 


6th Sept., 1947. 


Last month, while my sister-in-law was 
staying here, the proof of the Telugu version 
of ‘Vichara Mani Mala’ was received from 
the printer, In the afternoon Bhagavan cor- 
rected it and then passed it on to me, On 
reading it, my sister-in-law asked me the 
meaning of swapnathyantha nivritthi. I 
wasn’t quite sure myself so I said something 
or other but she was not quite satisfied. 
Bhagavan noticed and said: “ What is the 
matter ? Is there some mistake ? ” 

“No,” I replied ; “ she is asking the mean- 
ing of swapnathyantha nivritthi.” 

“Tt means absolutely dreamless sleep,” 
Bhagavan said kindly. 

“Would it be true,” I asked, “ to say that 
a Jnani does not have dreams at all?” 

“He has no dream-state,” Bhagavan rep- 
lied.2 

My sister-in-law was still not satisfied, 
but as people began to talk about other 
things we had to leave the matter there. 
Only at night she said to me: “ It is said in 
Vasishta that the Jnani only appears to per- 
form actions but they do not affect him at 
all, We ought to have asked Bhagavan the 
real meaning of this.” 
i You know how compassionate Bhagavan 
ìs," I replied. “He will find some occasion to 
remove your doubts.” 

When we went to the Ashram at 8 o'clock 
next morning it so happened that Bha 
was just explaining this i pavan 

very point to Sun- 

1For a note on Na 

of January 1964, 


2 Taken as it stands this c i 
re e , ryptic re 
Gee cially, pee span experiences the 
ean , bu 
two states of waking and yem e than, the 


gamma’s letters see Our issue 







ply could be 





daresha Iyer. Eagerly availing herself of the 
opportunity, my sister-in-law again too, up 
the subject. “It is not only the dream state 
but all three states that are unreal to the 
Jnani,” Bhagavan told her. “The real State 
of the Jnani is where none of these three 
states exist.” 

“The waking state also is equivalent to 
a dream, isn’t it?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. “ Whereas a dream lasts 
for a short time, this lasts longer. _ That is 
the only difference.” 

“Then is sleep also a dream?” I asked, 

“No,” he replied, “sleep is an actuality, 
How can it be a dream when there is no 
mental activity ? However, since it is a state 
of mental vacuum, it is avidya (nescience) | 
and therefore must be rejected.” 3 


“But is sleep also said to be a dream- 
state?” I persisted, 

“Some may have said so for the sake of 
terminology,” Bhagavan admitted, “but 
really there is nothing separate. Short and 
long duration apply only to the dream and 
waking states. Some one may say we have | 
lived so long and these houses and belongings i 
are so clearly evident to us that it surely 
cannot be all a dream ; but we have to Te- 
member that even dreams seem long while 
they last. It is only when you wake up that 
you realize it only lasted a short time. ™ | 
the same way, when one attains Jnana (Re | 
lization) this life is seen to be momentary: 
Dreamless sleep means nescience ; therefore 
it is to be rejected in favour of the state of 
pure Awareness.” ; 

My sister-in-law then interposed : gua 
said that the bliss that occurs in deep Sle 
erseded © 
Awar? 


there 
jnou> 
min at | 























„> When thought ceases it can be SUP 
either by a blank, as in sleep, or by purel 
ness, as in samadhi or Turiya. Sleep 15, 
fore, a sort of dark counterpart of the 1U 
State of undifferentiated Being-Awareness. sç not 
1s why Bhagavan says it must be rejected only 





being the true alternative ti iplicity PY 
D © multiplicity 
a simulacrum of it. (Editor), 


d in samadhi as well, but how 

nee reconciled with the statement 
ipat WO be state of nescience ?” 
“at sl iB sleep also is to be rejected,” 
J v d. “Tt is true that there 
pagavan a put one is not aware of it. 
Tipis in ane about it afterwards when 
|e only up and says that one slept well. 
B ans experiencing this bliss while 
sama 


K ea 
aning awake. 
Bee neons waking or conscious sleep ? ” 
0 


a that is so,” he said. 

yy sister-in-law then brought up the 
Tier cognate question that had worried her. 
‘I is said in Vasishta that a Jnani seems 
others to be engaged in various activities, 
Jt actually he is not affected by them at 
| Is it because of their different outlook 
fat it seems so to others, or is he really 


rie: 
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“ People Speak of favourable ‘visions both 
in dream and while awake; what are 
they?” she asked. 

“To a Jnani they all seem the same,” he 
replied. 

However she persisted: « It is stated in 
Bhagavan’s biography £ that Ganapati Muni 
had a vision of Bhagavan when he was at 
Tiruvottiyur and Bhagavan at Tiruvanna- 
malai and that at the very same time Bha- 
gavan had a feeling of accepting homage. 
How can such things be described ? ” 

Bhagavan answered cryptically: “I have 
already stated that such things are what are 
known as divine visions.” He then assum- 
ed silence, indicating that he was not willing 
to continue the talk.5 
ee 


4See Ramana Maharshi and the Path of Self- 
Knowledge, p. 96, by Arthur Osborne, Rider & Co, 


(Editor.) 

5See the footnote on ‘Silence’, in Nagamma’s 
previous letter in The Mountain Path of April, 
1964. (Editor). 


|aaffected ? ” 
| “He is really unaffected,” 
replied, 


Bhagavan 


AWAKENING 
(From a record kept by Ethel Merston) 


One day, as we were sitting quietly x ES 
hall, Bhagavan silent, a fine old man al Ng 
back, blind, half paralyzed and seemingty 
half mad, suddenly jumped up, his pee 
radiant, laughed loudly and bowed En a 
gavan first and then to all of us re 7 2 
He looked so happy and Bhagavan T te 
radiantly at him, with such love ie i a 
that I wept with emotion. Later t S oe ee 
told us that at that moment he ha =. ia 
lization of the Self, for which he a ae 
searching for the last fifty years. 
was so simple and child-like. 











BRIEF ETERNITY 





By A DEVOTEE 


Suddenly I was not. Seeing remained, 

Not any one who saw. Thoughts still appeared.. 
No one to ihink. And all this was not new, 

No change of state, for I not only was not 

But never had been; only through some spell— 
Ignorance—suffering—sin—what name you will—* 
Imagined that I was. 


Or just as well 

It could be said that suddenly I was, 
For Being, Self, whatever name you give, 
Just was, and I was That, no other self. 





It is a simple thing—no mystery. 
The wisdom of the Sages all comes down 
To simple being, 


Again this state was lost, 
Sisyphus-like, the heavy stone rolled down. 
Again was need to tear my love from others, 
Alone through the night, with much toil to strive 


To the lost homeland, to the Self I am. 


Though a world appear, yet will I not cling to it ; 
Th ugh thoughts arise, yet will I cherish them not. 
Jeep the Mischief of the imposter me 


sex s himself and them—or thinks he sees, - 
ns he has not yet achieved. 


eves? Or who aspires ? 
i es 


1 


J. JOEL GOLDSMITH £ 




















When Joel Goldsmith heard of the founding of 
‘The Mountain Path’ he immediately sent us his 
} good wishes and took outa life subscription, Our 
readers will recall the article on ‘The Infinite 
Way in Life’ that he wrote for our April issue. 
He also sent us copies of all his books (about a 
dozen, mostly published by Allen and Unwin in 
England and Harper and Row in America), This 
was a valuable acquisition. There is a deceptive 
simplicity about them, They display no know- 
ledge of Eastern doctrines, employ no philosophi- 
cal terminology, scarcely ever quote from or even 
efer to any book except the Bible, and yet they 
} we pure advaitic teaching, the pure doctrine of 
Identity. 

“Your Selfhood is the unconditioned Self- 
hood. So is my Selfhood, It is wholly spiritual : 
It is, in fact, Spirit Itself, which has no race, 
tationality or religion, This Selfhood of you and 
of me co-exists with God, has co-existed with 
God in the Is-ness which God is—without pegin- 
ting and without ending—and this Selfhood has 

Own individual expression throughout all time. 
“You are this Selthoog and I am this Self- 
pote as ORE of God’s incarnations; and 
ane remains eternal in the heavens, wa- 
Bie, and unaffected by the surroundings in 
is: ae find Ourselves. With birth, however, 

aS sprung up around the one Self a sense 
ton neem, and from the moment of con- 
totnding. | C&8ims to be identified with its sur- 
| Wdings, | 
| ka ceeePt intenectuatty the truth that we are 
KM ne Self is one thing, but to ex- 
"IN a measure is another thing, and to 
A Bate in Its completeness is quite another.” 
Never ona Eternity’, p. 138-9). 
Messe, a as advaitic teaching been so simply ex- 
Me of ae Widely distributed for ordinary peo- 
2 Will in the Christian world. Moreover, 


4 Mle going to Press we have just heard 

'S Unexpected demise (18—6—1964) 
‘ympathise deeply with his many 
Wers and friends. 





















i rience 






follo, 
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this teaching has not gathered dust on the book- 

shelves; it has led to the founding of the Infi- 

nite Way groups throughout the countries of the 
world. 

Although the teaching given to the Infinite Way 
groups through the books of Joel Goldsmith ac- 
cords with that of the Maharshi, the path fol- 
lowed is different. It is not Self-enquiry but 
dwelling on a number of pregnant biblical texts 
such as: “I and my Father are One,” “Be stil 
and know that I am God.” “The kingdom of 
heaven is within you.” It will be observed that 
this has great affinity with the use of Mahavak- 
yds, which was one of the methods recommend- 
ed by Sankaracharya. 

Another difference is that the Infinite Way 

technique includes the practice of spiritual heal- 
ing (which has been an important element in the 
Christian tradition from the beginning) whereas 
the Maharshi deprecated any use of powers, 
However, Joel Goldsmith insists again and again 
that healing must never be the goal to be aimed 
at. It must be viewed as no more than a by- 
product of spiritual progress. “The object of the 
Infinite Way is to develop spiritual progress, not 
primarily to produce health out of sickness or 
wealth out of lack.” (Ibid., p. 121). Moreover, 
as he explains in ‘The Art of Spiritual Healing’, 
the method of healing taught is not to concentrate 
on either the patient or the disease or to make 
any conscious attempt to heal. Having taken cog- 
nizance of the patient’s needs, the healer is simply 
to turn his mind to God, still thoughts, stop inter- 
fering, and allow the Divine Grace to flow 
through him. He is not to attempt to use God 
but to allow God to use him. “If we were asked 
to give spiritual help to someone who needed 
physical healing, mental stability or moral re- 
generation, our only possibility of success would 
be in proportion to our ability to be still, to re- 
frain from using spiritual power, and let spiritual 
power flow through us.” (‘A Parenthesis in 
Eternity’, p. 127). 

All the books say the same, and yet they are 
never stale, there is no dull repetition, They — 
remain vital and urgent from beginning to end. 
Spiritually there is not much to say—that 
IS, that you are That, that the pee d 
many forms. But the mind conste atly ets, 








a 
a 
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asserts itself and needs reminding. One can GiB 
tinguish the reminders that stem from illu- 
mination and those of the theorist who repeats 
what he has learnt. Joel Goldsmith’s are of the 
former category, 


Y worup INVISIBLE, A Study in Sages, Saints 
and Saviours, By Prynce Hopkins. (Traver- 
sity Press, Penobscot, Maine, U.S.A., pp. 165, 
Price not mentioned.) 


Dr. Hopkins prefaces his quest with the fol- 
lowing statement, “The peregrinations among 
Sages, saints and saviours herein described who, 
within various traditions — Hindu, Muslim, 
Christian — seek to penetrate to some reality 
beyond the visible world were undertaken by me 
in the spirit of scientific enquiry, From the time 
I entered the Scientific School at Yale and fol- 
lowed, elsewhere, with study for advanced de- 
grees in psychology, I have been trained to apply 
the scientific attitude, and, so far as possible, 
Scientific techniques to all problems. 1 was 
taught to renounce the hope of absolute certainty 
but to be content with the formulations which 
held the greatest probability of accounting for all 
facts known at the time.” This means that his 
quest was foredoomed to failure because the ap- 
proach was wrong, He was trying to assess the 
higher or spiritual knowledge, which is absoluto 
certainty, by the lower or rational, which can 
only estimate probabilities, whereas it is only by 
letting go the lower that the higher can be attain. 
ed. As Chuang Tzu said: “If you get rid of 
small wisdom great wisdom will come in.” The 
prudent rationalist like Dr, Hopkins wants to in- 
vestigate the great wisdom by the light of the 
small before opening the door to it, and of course 
never discovers it, 


Personally he was impressed by the Maharshi 
who, he says “had achieved jivanmukti if ever 
man did.” “Among all whom I met in India, 
Maharshi remains to me the truest figure of the 
Sage.” Nevertheless, he believed that he was dis- 
cussing with the Maharshi as one philosopher 
with another and never understood that the 
Maharshi had transcendental knowledge, absolute 
certainty, and was trying to show him the way 


to it. 
This limitation is onl: 
y too co 
mw mmon among 


As Christ said: WAT 
Father, Lord of heaven and oy ee ae 
hast hid these things from the wise ang prude: r 
and hast revealed them unto babes,’ 3 
k not, or should not be, is the extraordinary i 
accuracy which makes even the superficial done 
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mation given by Dr. Hopkins unreliable, He tel; 
us, for instance (on page 20) that he me the 
leader of the Egyptian Sufis and adds; « Because 
of their greater liberality, the Shi’ahs have been 
especially hospitable to this famous order of 
Muslim mystics (the Sufis) who have, therefo, 
flourished in Persia and given to this country 
much of its greatest poetry.” There is no Such 
thing as Egyptian Sufism, any more than there is 
Spanish monasticism, nor is there an order Calleq 
Sufism any more than there is a Christian Order 
called monasticism. There are a number of Sug 
orders, each with its own head and all of them 
international. Furthermore, all of them are Sunni 
and none Shiah. The great Persian poet-sainis 
were all Sunnis; it is only in more recent cen. 
turies that Shi’ism has overspread Persia, 

The information given about the Maharshi js 
also misinformation. We are told that he ran 
away from home in order to have leisure to think 
out the answer to the question ‘Who am I?’ 
Actually he left home after having already rea- 
lized the Self and passed beyond the need for 
thinking out. We are also told that the disciples 
who gathered round him were simple peasants, 
They were anything but. 

Contrary to the introductory paragraph quoted 
above, the book is mainly about Buddhist teach- 
ings and practices and scarcely mentions Islamic. 
The occasional expositions of doctrine, Hindu or 
Buddhist, partake of both the author’s faults: 
the lack of understanding common to rationalists. 
and the inaccuracy peculiar to the author. 


re, 


HOW GOD CAME INTO MY LIFE: Series I and 
I. (Bhavan’s Book University, Bombay-) 
pp. 46 and 53, Re, 1 each.) 





Tales of Divine Intervention in physical form 
were much commoner in ages of faith than they 
are now. Even in recent times they are not a 
gether unknown, Perhaps the best known 
modern or fairly modern instance is the aPP° 
rance of Mother Kali to Sri Ramakrishna when 
his longing ang desperation had reached the point 
of his seizing a sword to put an end to his 1 
There was one that Ramana Maharshi told ab? 
an engine driver who neglected his woe 
attend a bhajan, a session of religious singir 
He was threatened with dismissal if it happe”? 
again. Nevertheless when he next heard t 
bhajan he was drawn to it so irresistably Ta 3 
he could not refrain, Next day he went Sam 
to report his fault but was met with incredulity 
“What do you mean? You turned up 0 % 
as usual. 


You si nce book 
TE gned the attenda: yeat 

















He had been impersonated. W. 3: 


| te a poem about a similar instance happen- 
TE Jreland. There are other cases. If they 
Me yess common than in ages of faith it is per- 
: Pe ice faith itself provides an atmosphere 
Baia materialisation of non-material forces, 
| Fie materialism impedes it. 
The first of these two little volumes records 
| jne very varied cases of Divine Impersonation 
oi the benefit of Indian saints or devotees in 
earlier centuries—the trusting child from whose 
hands a statue took food, the dutiful wife who 
was impersonated so that she could attend bhajan, 
| the poet-saint for whom God worked as a ser- 
yant, and others. 
The second volume is modern but not well 
chosen, Instead of seeking out genuine cases 
| among the humble, the editor has compiled a list 
| of famous persons some of whom qualify only 
vaguely, if at all, for inclusion—for instance 
Devendranath Tagore'’s dream of his dead wife 
and Annie Besant’s conversion to occultism. Ex- 
cept insofar as they quote the originals, the 
stories are not well told. 





| AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A YOGI: By Parama- 
hansa Yogananda. (Jaico, Bombay, pp. 510, 
price Rs, 5). 


Paramahamsa Yogananda is one of those Swamis 

who is better known in the West than in India. 
Even after his death his Self-Realization Fellow- 
‘hip continues to flourish in many countries, His 
‘utobiography, now republished in a paperback 
tdition for sale in India, was certainly one of the 
influences that carried him to fame. Many will 
find it fascinating reading. Those who follow the 
| tt Advaita or Identity, however, may be put 
| tlas Y just that feature which attracts another 
| of ue reader: that is by the undue prominence 
y,.. Miraculous powers he ascribes to various 
and, to a lesser extent, claims for him- 
| Such ‘nd the super-natural events he describes. 
lure mes are an ignis fatuus which can well 
lowers € wayfarer aside from the path; and fol- 
telish of a Swami who describes them with such 
ta AN Particularly liable to this danger, even 
ri the Swami himself may warn against it. 
ARTHUR OSBORNE. 
























KATA AND INDIAN CULTURE: By HH. 

a Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar. (Orient Long- 
“ns Ltd. Pp, 68. Price Rs. 3). 

M givin 


Ay the 


x 
| 8 the main characteristics of Indian cul- 

author of this weighty little work 
Nes its Spiritual fundamentals and chooses 
kavad-Gita as pest illustrating this tradi- 
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tion. The Gita represents a synthesis of the 
diverse lines of spiritual effort down the ages in 
India and its message is of perennial import. 

The writer dwells upon what he considers to 
be the crux of the teaching in this scripture, the 
separation of the self from the non-self, the 
‘field’ from the “knower of the field ”, and deepen- 
ing of this awareness of the Inner Person till its 
identity with the Supreme Self is realised, He 
mainly follows Acharya Sankara in his inter- 
pretations, which are remarkably catholic, 

The author is convincing in his appraisal, of the 
Gita as primarily a spiritual rather than an ethi- 
cal or social guide-book. He keeps close to the 
tradition of Upasana in dwelling upon the proper 
mode of studying this scripture, 


UPANISHADS: By C. Rajagopalachari. (Bha- 
van’s Book University, Chowpatty, Bombay-7. 
Pp. 67. Price Re. 1). 


In introducing his selections from the Upani- 
shads, Sri C. Rajagopalachariar points out, rightly, 
that these texts are not meant to replace the 
Teacher, but are more in the nature of notes of 
lessons imparted by the sages to their disciples. 
Though the object of all the Upanishads is one, 
ie, Knowledge of Reality, the standpoints are 
different, the routes taken are many and conse- 
quently the lines of exposition are varied. The 
author takes up a few of these Upanishads, viz. 
Katha, Isha, Kena, Svetasvatara, Chhandogya, 
Taittiriya and Mundaka, introduces their subject- 
matter in his own words and then proceeds to 
give some portions of the original with renderings 
in English, and a connecting and running com- 
mentary. In places he differs from the current 
interpretations and gives his own explanations, 
which, however, are not always acceptable. ‘The 
renderings also have, at times (Katha II-23-24), 
a tendency to move away from the text. 


REMINISCENCES OF A JURIST: By Prof. 
K. R. R. Sastry. (Pub. Author. 29 Dwarka 
Colony, Edward Elliots Road, Madras4, Pp. 
96. Price Rs. 4). 

The author of this book is evidently fortunate 
in being able to look back upon his career of 
65 years with an amount of satisfaction that is 
not given to most. He speaks of his varied innings 
as an educationist, a lawyer, a jurist, a palm- 
reader on the sly, a journalist and finally a confi- 
dent seeker after Realisation, in a racy style and 
lets the reader have a peep into this bright - 







correspondence and autobiographical re 
brought together in this miscellany. 


i it 
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Prof, Sastry has met a number of spiritual 
figures and has been, so to say, a theosophist on 
the fringe. But the Master who has given him 
real solace of the spirit is the Maharshi. “This 
sage of Arunagiri, Maharishi Ramana, stilled all 


my debts (doubts?). My morning begins with’ 


his memory, as I go to sleep with the never end- 
ing quest over the Self within the right side of 
my heart. I feel the strength of a lion when I 
take refuge in him. My Master has saved me 
from many a slippery situation in London, New 
York. ...In his life of steadfast wisdom we 
found the Muni; in his eyes projected towards 
the Ever-distant we got the Diksha of initiation.” 


Interesting though sketchy. 
M. P. PANDIT. 


THE BUDDHA’S ANCIENT PATH: By Piya- 
dassi Thera. (Rider. Pp. 239. Price 30s.) 


Some thirty-five years ago, when my interest 
in Buddhism was first aroused, the literature on 
the subject available in English was already quite 
extensive. Theosophists, agnostics, sympathetic- 
up-to-a-point missionaries and orientalists, each 
of these last intent on proving a thesis and dis- 
proving that of his immediate predecessor, offer- 
ed the innocent enquirer a rich ard bewildering 
choice of fare. One learned that Buddhism was 
something excitingly esoteric; it was not esoteric 
af all but a charter for rather out-moded rationa- 
lists ; it was a solar myth ; it-agreed-with-modern- 
Science; it was a providential soil for the sowing 
of the gospel; and to add to the confusion, or 
perhaps to dispel it, there were those recently 
published essays of Dr. D, T, Suzuki. 

True, there were the excellent translations of 
the Pali Text Society, but these stately volumes 
were obviously not for beginners, The London 
Buddhist Society, then in its infancy, was making 


noble efforts to sort things out, but with so many 


Right Views in the arena it had its work cut out 
maintaining peace and endeavouring to offer a 
fair forum to all protagonists, 
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as his ‘Buddha’s Ancient Path’ js to-day i 
would have been even more so thirty years an 

The Venerable Piyadassi speaks from the h 
of the Theravada Establishment and he makes E 
bones about it. He simply hands on tọ US the 
tradition as it was handed on to him, clearly 
authoritatively, and, by means of lucid anq com. 
prehensive expositions of the key concepts, Makes 
quite sure that we understand what he is talking 
about. 

Any student aspiring to come to grips with an 
ancient tradition must at least acquire a Working 
knowledge of its vocabulary, for which there js 
rarely an exact equivalent in the modern lan. 
guages of the West. Here again our author Serves 
us well. His thoughtful translations of the many 
words involved are always followed by their Pali 
original. 

After clarifying the basic concepts of dukkha 
and nibbana, he leads us with scholarly precision 
through the threefold division of the Noble Eight- 
fold Path, sila, samadhi and panna, morality, con- 
centration and wisdom. Morality, with its empha- 
sis on loving-kindness and compassion, engages 
the heart, concentration the will, and wisdom the 
intellect. Here we have a truly integral yoga. 

In the section on concentration it is pointed out 
that jhana or samadhi, however lofty, is never an 
end in itself but simply serves the purpose of 
purifying the mind and fitting it for the one all- 
important task, insight into the doctrine and its 
eventual realization, 
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The Theravada, ruthlessly pragmatic and frankly 
dualistic, offers little solace to the metaphysically 
inclined. Samsara is no Maya but terribly real. 
Herein perhaps lies its attraction and value fot 
the modern West. There is no reliance on 2 
external God, so difficult apparently even for a? 
Anglican bishop to believe in, no reliance on 4 
guru, so difficult nowadays to find. A 
Theravada Buddhism dispenses not only with 
the need for God but even with the need for 4 
human guru, ‘The doctrine and discipline which i 
I have set forth and laid down for you, let them 
be your teacher after I have gone...” This na 
have been a necessary warning against false a 
authoritarian teachers so prevalent in any age, BY 
any one who has attempted to practise the 5 
of Mindfulness or the various exercises in © 
centration described in the Sutta Pitika 2! 
Visuddhi Magga soon finds himself in need © 
wise and reliable guide not only to clarify p 
texts but also to save him from the many or 
sions, excesses ang Shortcomings to which oe 
Psycho-physical complex js prone. 3 
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| self to short 


1964 
venerable author offers us the Buddha 

We a as the solution to our ills, In such a 
Wa book it would have been encouraging if 
5 told us something of the fruits the Buddha 
pene a is bearing in this twentieth century 
ae the Noble Eightfold Path still produc- 
ch ats, Anagami and Sakadagami? Are 
Be Stream-Winners in the Buddhist lands to- 


day ? 

ALL ELSE IS BONDAGE, NON-VOLITIONAL 

LIVING: By Wei Wu Wei. (Hong Kong Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 55. Price H.K. $5.00), 

To a generation no longer content with the 


bland agnosticism of its grandparents and in open 
revolt against the sophisticated indifference of the 


| nter-war years, Advaita-Tao-Zen is beginning to 


look suspiciously like the perfect answer. The 
difficulty is that the answer turns out to be a 
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forced to teach us a little classical Sanskrit and 
Chinese. But language is largely the expression of 
national psyche and it is not the ultimate goal 
of the doctrine to make Western minds oriental, 
In a short foreword Wei Wu Wei discusses the 
problem he is himself boldly tackling: “It may 
be doubted whether an entirely modern presenta- 
tion of oriental or perennial metaphysics would 
be followed or accepted as trustworthy at present, 
Probably an intermediate stage is necessary, dur- 
ing which the method should be a presentation 
in modern idiom supported by the authority of 
the great Masters, with whose thoughts and tech- 
nical terms most interested people are at least 
generally familiar,” 

His latest attempt to do this is very much as 
before. It is much shorter than his previous books 
and perhaps on that account even more potent. 


R. F. ROSE. 


no-answer. There is simply the realization that “ 


there is no questioner and no question, A doctrine 
whose ultimate ideal is Silence and which de- 
mands the abandonment of all points of view is 
hardly one to write about. A few stray words 


| of Ramana Maharshi or a Zen Master may put 


one on the right track, but if the unwary enquirer 
ges on to read a dozen or so books ‘about? Zen 
r Advaita he is likely to find himself back in the 
quagmire, 

Wei Wu Wei is one of the very few exponents 
Who seem aware of this difficulty. Confining him- 
dialogues and aphoristic meditations, 

€ drives home what has to be driven home and 

“mupulously avoids all side issues. After all, the 

trine has not so very much to say — only the 
| basic truths which are repeated and repeated 
| “uli they, perhaps do their work and conceptual 

*Dlit-mind realizes itself as whole-mind. 
| ms Wu Wei's repetitions are never monotonous. 
| * masterly manipulation of the English language 
iad the feeling he gives us of being not so much 

TORG as privileged participants in his own 

Ver tight efforts to tnderstand make him an 

: stimulating companion on the way. KS 
Re 4 are not to be read through but worked with, 
ay be the star pupil, but we are all in the 
Whe ether, and it’s an exciting class. é 
Masi the doctrine went East with Bedhidharma 
“Ely shed its Indian decor and most of its 
Metaphysics. The pragmatic but endless 
tess Of the Mahayana were reduced to brief 
a id and answers about everyday things and 
ita) Al whack on the head, The question 
ing Ja rises what happens now that the doc- 
live taking a bold leap West. Its first heralds, 
© ‘he Oxford dictionary inadequate, were 
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THE GOD-POSSESSED : By Jaques Lacarriére. 
(Allen and Unwin, Pp. 237. Price 35s.) 


No one has done a greater disservice to Chris- 
tianity than the Emperor Constantine, Previous to 
his time it was a persecuted religion, so that the 
mere fact of accepting it meant rejection of ‘this 
world’. When ‘this world’ became nominally 
Christian it suddenly became possible to accept 
both. A new mode of rejection was needed. In 
Egypt this took the form of anchorites going out 
into the desert, living lives of almost incredible 
hardship; and from this Christian monasticism 
took its origin, 4 

“The God-Possessed’, translated into English by 
Roy Monkcon, gives a scholarly but vivid account 
of these Desert Fathers, of the later rise of cor- 
porate monasticism among them, and of the spread 
of both movements into the Syrian and Judaean 
deserts. The author is inclined, after the style of 
modern scholarship, to give a psychological expla- 
nation of the forces of good and evil that were 
evoked by this austere life in the harsh and weird 
conditions of the desert. However, he gives the 
accounts faithfully and with scholarly criticism 
and is not altogether blind to the powerful forces 
that were engendered. 

One of the things that gives credence to the 
accounts is that by no means all the ascetics were 
revered as saints or credited with supernatural 
powers. That some attained powers and were 
stabilized in a spiritual state there can be no 
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doubt, What is most interesting (and the author — 
recognizes this) is that some advanced bey d 
powers and visions back to an apparent normalit ty. 
He quotes from the ‘Treatise of Prayer of Eva- 
ascetic: 
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“When you pray do not picture the Godhead 
within yourself, do not let your intelligence receive 
the impression of any shape at all; remain in an 
insubstantial state in the presence of the Insubs- 
tantial.” Even visions of Christ and his angels 
were to be rejected, 


As the final consummation he mentions that 
transcendence of the ordinary laws of good and 
evil which the Old Testament indicates by saying 
that a man has become ‘a law unto himself’, and 
which modern Christians protest so piously against 
when they see it alluded to in Eastern religions: 
“Man had reached the supreme state of asceticism 
where his inner cleansing was so thorough that he 
could, in the words of Diadochus of Photike, 
‘without sin and even without risk, give himself 
up to good living and licentiousness, since he was 
no longer subject to passion and so could indulge 
in forbidden pursuits.’” It should be added, how- 
ever, that one sign of this is that he would not 
want to. 


BATTER MY HEART: By Donald Hayne. (Hut- 
chinson, Pp. 303. Price 30s.) 


Faith is not the same as intellectual conviction. 
It is an inner certitude experienced emotionally 
and felt physically as a vibrant current. It infuses 
the mind and by the mind is directed to the parti- 
cular dogmas of whatever religion one may follow, 
but its foundations lie much deeper, Fr, Hayne 
does not seem to have understood this. He was a 
Catholic priest and a lecturer on religion at a 
university when he found his intellectual convic- 
tion waning. At the same time he began to feel 
emotional stress from enforced celibacy. Genuine 
faith could have withstood this twofold attack ; 
intellectual conviction could not: and the result 
was stomach ulcers and other psychosomatic ill- 


ness which pursued him till he left the priest- 
hood, 


He tells us then of the vicissitudes of a life no 
longer sheltered, struggling for means of subsis- 
tence, which he found a 
Also of his religious 


t length in Hollywood. 
quest. Although put off by 
mts, he was strongly attract. 
He appreciated the intellec- 
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not tell us) lapsed into wedded celibacy atte 
years and into divorce after ten. 

The book ends rather unsatisfactorily, 
him reconciled with the Church but as yet only 
as a layman. A sequel is promised; but unlesg a 
real fire is kindled within him it seems unlikely 
to lead to a satisfactory outcome whether in the 
Church or outside it, 


T four 


leaving 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT ACCORDING 
TO VEDANTA: By Swami Prabhavananda 
being No. 165-166 of ‘Vedanta and the West? 
(Vedanta Press, Hollywood, pp, 
$ 1.50.) 


“To me the Sermon on the Mount represents the 
essence of Christ’s Gospel,’ Swami Prabhaya. 
nanda declares. Those who read the article on 
‘Spiritual Traditions of the Greek Orthodox 
Church’ by Fr. Lazarus in our issue of Jan, 1964 
will remember that he denounces this as a 
modern heresy, The essence of Christianity, he 
claims, is the good news of the incarnation, death 
and resurrection of Christ. Certain it is’ that 
Christian mysticism has been inspired rather by 
this good news and its symbolism in the aspi- 
rant’s own being, while those who are satisfied 
with the leavings of religion after mysticism has 
been lost, that is with ethics and devotion, cling 
rather to the Sermon on the Mount, 

Swami Prabhavananda does not go very deep 
in his interpretation, What distinguishes it is the 
way he draws parallels to Christ’s teachings at 
every point from Vedanta or from the sayings of 
Sri Ramakrishna, He has some pleasant stories 
to tell about Sri Ramakrishna and his immediate 
followers, especially Swami Brahmananda who 
was Swami Prabhavananda’s own guru, 


fh SAGITTARIUS. 
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113, price 
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MOSLEM SAINT OF THE ‘TWENTIETH 
CENTURY, SHAIKH AHMAD AL-ALAWI: 
By Martin Lings. (Allen and Unwin, pP: 224, 
price 28s.) 


Although Shaikh Ahmad Al-’Alawi died as 1% 
cently as 1934, the title chosen by Mr. Lings 1% 
this study of him is misleading, since he Ta 
Conservative turned towards the heritage 0! 5 
past and took no cognizance of twentieth cen E 
trends except to oppose them. 


The book begins with an attractive account 4 
the Shaikh by a French doctor who, while a 
maining an agnostic, developed affection ong : p 
pect for him. It then continues with autobioft 
Phical notes left behing by the Shaikh himi 
This makes it rather Scrappy, 


& 
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Lings is obviously on more congenial 
ia when he comes to doctrine. He gives 
gound lent exposition of the Sufi doctrine of 

ce wujud, ‘Oneness of Being’, which he 

ules 3 be the same as Advaita or Identity. In 
ca uent chapters he shows how Shaikh Ahmad 
| th it following the grand Sufi tradition, also 
| E this supreme doctrine couched in Sufi ter- 
Ti and based on the symbolical interpre- 
a of certain Quranic verses, 

This leads him into the curious mistake of class- 
ing Sufism, and indeed Islam itself, rather on the 
side of jnana-marga than bhakti-marga, Actually, 
3 marga is a path, not an outlook. There is no 
rason why a bhakta should not understand 
Advaita. Many of the great Hindu bhaktas have. 
What makes them bhaktas is that they follow a 
| pth of bhakti, that is of love, worship, devotion, 
| submission, using techniques such as ritualistic 
worship and invocation of the Divine Name. 
This implies that Sufism is a characteristically 
bhakti tradition and Shaikh Ahmad was a true 
bhakta, 

Certainly the Shaikh’s poems, with extracts 
fom which the book ends, show rare understand- 
hg and ecstatic exaltation, Unfortunately the 
awkward translation makes them far from easy 
t0 read, 

Most people who write about a saint nowa- 
days seem to feel the need to equate him with 
| Ùe Maharshi, It is a pity that Mr. Lings thus 
Ws out of context a saint who, even if not Bha- 
favan, was gracious and powerful in his own right 
jl stands in no need of comparisons to estab- 
Ish his greatness, 
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ES)VISION OF Gop, Parte 1 and: By 
Swami Ramdas. (Published for Anandashram 
| a Bhavan’s Book University, Chaupatty, 
| mbay-7, pp. 270 and 264, price Rs, 2.50 
| fach part) : 

EN 


To Ramdas of Anandashram was both an 


I wt and a bhakta, He said: “Ramdas is 


e z 
the river Ganges which, having reached the 
n and p 
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He found life more zestful 
+ he had found its culmination. Realiza- 
d not deaden life for him but lighted it 
n aura of cheerfulness was always about 
S Rothing of that gloomy austerity which 
T Supposed to be an accompaniment 
og. When he talked he bubbled with joy. 
Wami is a good raconteur with an impish 
a He describes, for instance, a jost- 
ha mela crowd wherein a fat lady 
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standing on the prostrate form of a sadhu prea- 
ches patience to him, 

But all this was only the soft green lichen 
covering the hard rock of his realization won by 
austerities deliberately practised and hardships 
accepted. Miracles sometimes issued from him, 
rousing the wonder of his devotees but almost 
apologetically slurred over by the Swami himself. 
His life and teachings are inseparable, ‘and his 
autobiographical account is filled with references 
to his invocation of the Name and complete re- 
liance on it. ‘In Quest of God’ tells the story 
of his early wanderings before he attained illu- 
mination. The present work, now republished, 
continues the story up to his settling down at 
Anandashram where so many thousands of peo- 
ple came to know and love him. 


SOURCES OF INDIAN TRADITION: Compiled 
by William Theodore de Bary and others. 
Published in India by Motilal Banarsidass, 
(Delhi-6, Varanasi-1, Patna-4.) By arrange- 
ment with Columbia University Press, New 
York. Pp. XXVII and 959, Price Rs, 18. 


This compilation is a masterpiece of editorial 
ability. It brings together extracts illustrative of 
Indian wisdom and thought, both spiritual and 
secular, through the ages, from the Vedas dewn 
to Vinobha Bhave. Scholars from the U.S.A. 
England, India and Pakistan have made contri- 
butions conforming to the pattern set by the 
general editor and his team. 

Assisted by Dr. R. Weilen of Columbia (who 
has written the introduction to the section on 
Brahmanism, i.e, Vedic Hinduism including the 
Upanishads) and Dr. S. N, Hay of the University 
of Chicago (who was in charge of the section on 
Modern India and Pakistan) the Editor compiled 
this volume as part of the Columbia University 
programme of general education. The introduc- 
tion to the section on (later) Hinduism is by A. 
Yarrow, who was the original editor of the scheme, 
when it first came up. From London University’s 
School of Oriental and African Studies, A, L. 
Basham is responsible for the section on Jainism 
and Buddhism, and J. B. Harrison for Sikhism. 
I. H. Qureshi of the Centre for Pakistan Studies 
at Columbia was in charge of the account of the 
Muslim revival in India from the 19th Century 
onwards. KR., N. Dandekar of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and Prof. Raghavan 
of Madras University were in charge of sections 
on Hinduism. 4 ah 
Others too numerous to mention have contri- 
buted to the volume, but it is its lannin 
arrangement in sections that gives | Dec! 
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merit, It is so compiled as to give a pird’s-eye 
view of a vast region of wisdom and thought. 
Readers particularly interested in any area of 
this region may find this a valuable point of Gee 
parture from which to launch out into wider 
study. Those who have already covered the 
ground in a general way will be interested to 
find such a wealth of documents and quotations 
illustrating it, It might be possible to cavil at 
some items of inclusion or omission, but that is 
inevitable in a book of this scope. The extracts 
for quotation are chosen in an objective spirit 
and with sympathetic discernment, the editors 
keeping themselves well in the background and 
their introductions being short, though useful. 


The bibliography is particularly valuable; in 
fact it is a compendious guide to further studies. 
But it would be even more useful if it were 
arranged according to subjects and not alphabe- 
tically. 


THE DIVINE MESSAGE: 
Rao. 


By V. Kameswara 


Of the core-scriptures of the Hindus, the 
prastana traya, the Bhagavad Gita has been the 
most widely read and interpreted, not only by 
great acharyas but by men of action also. This 
is as it should be, for in Spiritual life each as- 
pirant follows his own path, 


The present book is a consecutive statement of 
the truths of the Gita, which the author regards 
as an allegory of the soul fighting for dharma 
against desire, There is no very penetrating per- 
sonal insight, but such unpretentious studies are 


ee 


THE BLIND SEER 


Lines from the Ramana Deva Malai (Tamil) of Muruganar 


Like the sun which, never resting, 
Seeks and seeks but finds 


Of darkness, 


So our Master cannot see 
Our foe, delusion ; 


Cannot see, 
So blind is he, 
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a stimulus for each one of us to go afresh to the 


fountain-head. 
ProF. K, SUBRAHMANYAM 


i); 
Translated with commentary by Dr, T, M. p 
Mahadevan. (Ganesh, Madras, Pp. 132, Price 


Rs. 4.) 


Adi Shankara sang hundreds of soul-thrilling 
hymns to the Supreme Self conceived in many 
forms. None of these are more inspiring than 
Sivananda Lahari, a song of the Inner Light, of 
the fervent heart in communion with Siva, Its 
flowing cadences and mellifluous style create 
waves of spiritual emotion in the heart of singer 
and listener alike. Dr. T, M. P. Mahadevan, a 
lifelong champion of Sri Shankara’s absolute mo. 
nism, has given us in this beok an able transla- 
tion and thoughtful commentary on this memo. 
rable hymn to Siva. 


GITA: By K., Padmanabhan, with an introduction 
by Swami Rajeswarananda. (Ambika Pub- 
lishing House, Bangalore-4. Pp. 46, Price 
Re. 1.00). | 


In a simple style, K, Padmanabhan has given | 
his own exposition of the yogas of action, love 
and knowledge contained in the Gita. In his 
rapid survey he also considers the commentaries 
on this universal scripture by great teachers of i 
various schools, notably Shankara, Ramanuja and | 
Madhva. wo 

Swami Rajeswarananda’s introduction enhances | 
the value of the book, | 

YOGI SHUDDHANANDA BHARATI. 






no trace 





Cshram 


The hot season in Tiruvannamalai is from the 
middle of March to the middle of June, so this is 
t usually a time for visitors. In the middle of 
i ae the monsoon begins, and although this does 
not always mean rain—or not before August—it 
J means cool winds and cloudy skies, so that from 
hen on the weather is agreeable. 


s * ik 2 


When Morarji Desai, former Chief Minister of 
| Bombay State, former Finance Minister of the 
Central Government, paid us a visit we were sur- 
{prised to hear that he came here first as early 
a 1985 when Bhagavan was not yet widely 
known and few of the present Ashram buildings 
had yet been erected, He later sent us a letter 
confirming this : 





“I stayed in the Ashram for a day and was in 
the presence of Sri Ramana Maharshi for an 
hour or more, when I felt complete peace with- 
mand had no questions to ask. It was an 
unforgettable experience of life, When I tcok 
leave of him he asked me to leave only after 
taking lunch, which I had the privilege of 
having with him. Seeing him convinced me 


at he was a realized soul and affected me 
Considerably,” 


Rarer friendly visitor who had first come in 

a (though too young then to understand much 
Mat was said) was the Yuvaraja of Travancore. 
bane’, delighted to find that he was already 
perc ber to ‘The Mountain Path’, He was 
| Panied by the Yuvarani, 














as Sayaji Laxman Silam, Lieutenant Governor 
hi endicherry, also came on a visit here with 
5 family, 

(4 


cy . 2 
SRI VIDYA HAVAN 


a annual function came off on 20th March, 


be ‘ “Votees of Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi 
LANG A at the time of the Kumbhabhishekam 
tated athrubutheswara shrine, Bhagavan con- 
“de g by His touch the Meru Chakra that was 
a Pecially, for the shrine. A meru in granite 
lhe, a Production and rarely comes off all 

‘= in this case it is undoubtedly due to 


Bulletin 


the Grace of Sri Bhagavan working through the 
architect Sri Vaidyanatha Stapathi’s skillful 
fingers, When the Meru was fitted in its nitch, 
a few of those present Saw Bhagavan sitting in 
the inner shrine and guiding Sri Vaidyanatha 
Stapathj in his work, At the conclusion of it 
all Bhagavan placed his hands on the Meru as 
well as the Mathrubhutheswara Lingam, 

After the Brahmanirvana of Bhagavan, when 
the devotees were feeling that some tangible acti. 
vity was needed to restore the spiritual atmos- 
phere of the Ashram, it came intuitively to 
Sadhu Arunachala (Major Chadwick) 1 that neg- 
lect of the Meru at the shrine of the Mother was 
a great indiscretion, if not a crime against the 
divinity. So he took it upon himself to organise 
the worship of the meru and the then manage. 
ment readily agreed with him. And so the Puja 
started in earnest, 

The regular saparya paddathi was followed for 
the Sri Chakra Puja, with its argala stotras, 
Chathushshashti upacharas and sahasranama (1,000 
names) and thrisathi (300 names), Our thrisathi 
is unique in that every 20 names of the Mother 
is preceded by one of the 15 mantras of the Sri 
Suktha. The thrisathi by itself is sarvartha 
purthi as said by Acharya Sankara in his com- 
mentary on the same. The addition of the Sri 
Suktha mantras adds greater efficacy to the 
thrisathi archana. In the usual course comes the 
ashtothra also (108 names of the Mother). Then 
comes the solemn offering of sthothras. ; 

These pujas, lasting about 33 hours, go on right 
through the year on Fridays, full Moon days and 
the first day of the Tamil month, ie. the day 
the sun moves into a new sign of the Zodiac, 
Anybody sending ten rupees can participate in one 
of these pujas; they should also send their names, 
nakshatras and gotras, 

When one year of the puja was completed 
Sadhu Arunachala felt that the anniversary of the 
commencement of the puja should be celebrated 
and consulted others as to how best this could 
be done. It was unanimously agreed that the © 


best would be a havan which is a costly” affair, = 


The havan is a whole day ceremony lasting from 
early morning till late in the evening with 
$ 220 eee 

1For a note on whom see our Ashra: 
of January 1964. oa 
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ral oblations, When the offerings in the havan 
have cooled down, after several days, the sacred 
ashes are taken out and distributed as prasad to 


devotees. Contributions to the conduct of this 
annual function are always welcome. 


e + 14 = 

On April 17th we assembled at the grave of 
Alan Chadwick, who was for many years pro- 
minent here, to celebrate the second anniversary 
of his passing away. Devaraja Mudaliar presided 
and Venkatakrishnayya made a speech in his 
honour, both of them devotees of long standing 
who had known Major Chadwick well. 


During the celebration an unobtrusive little man 
dressed only in a white dhoti and with a green 
shawl over his shoulders slipped in and sat on 
the floor among the others. We found out later 
that he was Basheer Baba of Chennur, a follower 
of the great Sai Baba, about whom we have an 
article in this issue, Like his great master, he 
observes neither Hindu nor Muslim orthcdoxy. 
Like him also, he is credited with miraculous 
powers. He displayed none here, though cn his 
arrival at the gate of the Ashram, when told that 
his driver had a letter for the Ashram President, 
he rightly remarked, with no previous information 
to that effect, that the President was away.l 
He was strongly impressed by the Presence of 
Bhagavan and the atmosphere of peace at the 
Ashram, 


* * A 


Mr. Bela Haran of Melbourne, Australia, 
brought us news of the Arunachala Group which 
meets every second week under the direction of 
Mouni Sadhu at 423 Middleborough Road, Box 
Hill, Victoria, just outside Melbourne., 


ARADHANA 


_ Aradhana, the 14th 
leaving the body, 
year. There was 
even the office of 
be taken over as a 


anniversary of Bhagavan’s 
fell as late as May 9th this 
Such an influx of visitors that 
‘The Mountain Path’ had to 
temporary camping ground. 

k The function started at five in the morning with 
the singing of * Arunachala Stuti’ and “Ramana 
Sad-Guru’, The actual puja starteq at 8 with 
the chanting of the Taittiriya ang Maha 


j n 
Upanishads and Sri Rudra Ga arayana 


Purusha- 
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suktha, ete, Ekadasa Rudra Mahanaysa Abishe 
kam was performed. During the arthi after the 


Sahasranamam (that is during the burning a 
camphor that marks the end of the puja, after the 
chanting of the thousand names of Bhagavan), the 
grace of Bhagavan’s Presence was very powerfully 
felt. 

Tiruchuzhi T. V. Natarajan and his party Of in. 
strumentalists played Nadaswaram on and of 
throughout the day, adding greatly to the attrac. 
tion. 

The many guests were entertained to lunch by 
the Ashram, apart from which there was large. 
scale feeding of the poor, 

In the afternoon Om Sadhu gave a recital of 
Ramana bhajan. 

In the evening Brahma Sri Bangalore Krishna 
Bhagavathar gave a harikatha on Purandaradasar, 

By nightfall most of the guests had departed, 
though a few were making a longer stay. 


RAMANA MANTAP 


We referred in our Ashram Bulletin of Jan. 
1964 to the edifice that is under construction for 
the shrine of the Ma- 
harshi and the medita- 
tion hall in front of it. 


Progress has been 
rather slow owing both 
to the problem of 
funds and to the ex- 
tremely skilled nature 
of the work, The super- 
structure for the shrine 
has now been complet- 
ed out of grey stone 
from nearabouts 0! 
Arunachala, which 8065 
black like marble when 
polished suitably. 


This is only the first 
stage of what is being 
undertaken, but ma 
two photographs vo 
show that somethin? | 
beautiful has already 
been achieved. 









The Pillar 
A RESIDENTIAL ASHRAM 


pai ri 
One significant change that has come ove? A 
Ramanashram js that it is beginning to be ™ 


of a residential ashram than it was tomi A 


During the lifetime of Sri Bhagavan, as wi 





















: 1964 : 
jained in our editorial of January 1965, de. 
exp were not encouraged to make a long stay 
votes Recently the tendency to lengthier visits 
at settling down here has increased and it has 
and n to be felt in the Ashram that the growth 
pe residential colony of devotees and aspirants 
a now become appropriate. Indeed, the Ashram 
has constructed far more living accommodation 
since the Maharshi left the body than before and 
sill has an extensive building programme on 
i hand. The immense magnetism of Bhagavan’s 
presence draws people here, young and old, men 
and women, Indian and foreign, and it is not 
| always easy to accommodate all who come, 


A few recent residents tell here how they came. 


| RONALD ROSE is an asset not only to the Ash- 
ram but to ‘The Moun- 
tain Path’, as those who 
read his book reviews 
in this issue will ap- 
preciate, Before his 
vessel came to anchor 
here it had looked in at 
various ports of call, 
» including a Theravada 
monastery in Ceylon, 
| “I think I can claim 
that I was one of the 















Ronald Rose 


I y 
East for several years an 


Western devotees did not 


Nit Of freedom that per 


SZ 


tyin 
telus 8 to 
Myself 


Mad 
Votes 





"Ment, Yet we are 


most reluctant and un- 
hopeful pilgrims ever 
to make the journey 
to Ramanashram. I 
had already been wan- 
dering around in the 
d the prospect of visit- 


WE One more fashionable ashram with many 


fill me with enthusiasm. 


had Jong ago read Brunton’s book and forgotten 
And in any case, Maharshi was no 


hee thing that immediately impressed me 
Ut Bhagavan’s ashram was the remarkable 


vades it. I did not then 


fee that this was a heritage from Bhagavan 
ae The President and devotees were kind 

€lpful but no one started preaching at me 
A make me a devotee. 
Ve nature, they tactfully left me much to 


Sensing my 


To me this spirit of freedom is still the great 
Sf our ashram, Bhagavan has drawn his 
era from every nationality, creed, caste and 


all living happily toge- 
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Ramana Mantap 


ther, each getting on with his own work and no 
one interfering with another or laying down the 
law. We are not making self-conscious efforts to 
practise brotherly love or charity. It just hap- 
pens, and to my mind only Bhagavan’s living pre- 
sence among us can account for it. 


“Being an insatiable reader, I went first to the 
bookshop and, on the advice of the attendant, 
bought ‘Self-Realization’ and ‘Who am I?. 1 
had read many better written and more exciting 
lives of saints, but inexplicably ‘ Self-Realization ’ 
spoke straight to my heart. After I had spent a 
few days around the samadhi (shrine) Bhagavan 
became more real to me than any teacher I had 
met in the flesh, I felt, and I still feel, no regret 
that I never actually saw him sitting on the couch 
in the little hall. How can we regret when he is 
So gracious to those of us to whom, for one rea- 
son or another, he did not choose to manifest his 
physical presence ? 


“Like many pragmatic Westerners I was at 
once taken by the simplicity and directness of 
Bhagavan’s message, which seemed to epitomise 
all I had learned from other teachings while dis- 
carding all that was unduly complicated and 
superfluous. As a matter of fact, ‘Who am I?” 
was at first a little too simple and direct for me. — 
It was only after reading the ‘Talks’ and other 
records of Bhagavan’s message that I discovered 
this little pamphlet actually contains everythin; 
the aspirant needs.” 
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In contrast to him, HUGO MAIER heard of pull of Arunachala oS ei were so stron 
Bhagavan and his | eaaa while still in that I gave up my Job and came back to the 


Germany and, knowing immediately that self- 
enquiry was his method and Bhagavan 
his Guru, came direct from Germany to our 
Ashram some years ago and has now settled down 
here. 

“T came to know of Bhagavan through my 
teacher Heinrich Juergens, with whom I was 
practising healing. He conducted yoga classes 
for many years and even concluded them with 
prayers to Christ, Ramakrishna and Bhagavan. 
After spending some months in London, I 
came to the Ashram in 1959 and the moment I 
entered it I spontaneously felt I was not coming 
to a new place but to my own heme, It is my 
spiritual home, I have never felt so much at 
home anywhere, even in Germany. First I was 
put up in the common dormitory and then in a 
room outside the Ashram. Then the Ashram Pre- 
sident was kind enough to invite me to stay in 
the Ashram, giving me a well furnished room 
where I am now living comfortably. Living here 
at the foot of Arunachala is both sadhana and 
siddhi, just as the Mountain and the path lead- 
ing to its summit are inseparable and the same. 
Here the experience of peace which I already 


had is deepened and prolonged. What more do 
I want?” 


* 14 . * 
ROBIN NORMAN of Perth, Australia, first came 
here alone in 1961 and next year returned with 
her mother. Last year she again came alone, and 
now she regards herself as a resident, not a visi- 


tor. She has been accommodated in a small 
Ashram guest-house, 


“I had been interested in Spiritual matters 


t Bhagavan. I read 


and took up a job, but the 





Ashram, which is now my home, 1 experience 
the dynamic presence of Bhagavan, my Guru, m 
he guides me every moment,” 


In connection with his poem ‘A Beacon Stil 
in our January issue and his short note on ‘Naga 
Baba’ in our April issue, I mentioneg how 
S. P. MUKHERJEE, a retired engineer from Cal- 
cutta, built a house and settled down here with 





‘ Upasana’ 


his wife. The above is their house, which they 
have named ‘Upasana’, 


“ People often ask me why I left my home and 
settled down here at the foot of Arunachala: 
What answer can | 
sive ? 
; “If a moth on a dak 
night suddenly comées 
across a dazzling bril- 
liant light, he will jubi- 
lantly get caught in is 
rays. Will he care. 
any one reminds bm 
that the light is neithe! 
in his home town 2 
even in his provine 
and so he should len 
it alone? The discover” 
of the light is 
crowning achieve A 
of his life and also PA 
haps its sole purpos $ 
“My story ÍS oe 
Ever since my 


ment 





S. P. Mukherjee 
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|. to Ramanashram in 1951 it was my single- 
| visit d prayer to Bhagavan to keep me here 
pointe permanently and in 
order to strengthen my 
prayer I brought my 
wife here the following 
year and she not only 
prayed fervently but 
endorsed all my plans 
for achieving my heart’s 


desire. 
“Once it was the 
dream in my life to 


build a small cottage at 
the foot of the radiant 
Hill, beside Sri Rama- 

nashram ; to-day it is a 
reality. All our pravers 
have been answered 
and everything we ask- 
ed for granted. 

“Contented and happy 
a we arè, we sing:—‘O Bhagavan! Keep us 
here for ever!’ 

“Here we stay and here we wish to die like 
the moth who buzzes round the light till the 
dawn breaks ! 

“One thing only do we know—Ramanashram is 
a beacon still,” 





Smt, Mukherjee 


$ a ” kd 
RAMANA BHAKTA SABHA 


The Ramana Bhakta Sabha of Madras celebrat- 
fd its annual Guru Puja on April 26th, There 
Was chanting of the 
Vedas followed by a 
Musical rendering of 
Sti Ramana Gitam’ 
| “onducted by its com- 
| Mser, Om Sadhu of , 
nde nema, Om | 
| a has by now |. AS 
i fa 4 reputation both ye 
a Composing tunes 
_ leading choral 
ae Sri M. P. Peria- 
* Thocran express- 
&rateful apprecia- 
audience, behalf of the 


Th 
at ee Sabha 




















Fa 
on 
= 


meets 
Pm. every Sun- 
at 94, Mowbray’s 
Alwarpet, Mad- 





day, 
Road, 
tu. 


Om Sadhu 


ji 
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PREM SANGH 


The Prem Sangh was founded by Dr, R. Padma- 
nabhan, M.B.B.S., Palghat, a very ardent devotee 
of Sri Bhagavan on 28-7-47. It is at present com- 
posed of twelve families following various avoca- 
tions. One is a Major in the army, another a 
teacher while others are businessmen, engineers, 
etc. Some live in Palghat, others in Calcutta, 
Bombay, Hyderabad, Madras, Trivandrum, Coim- 
batore, ete, 

The institution has the blessings of Sri Bhaga- 
van, who was iaformed about its foundation in 
1949 and with benign grace nodded His approval, 


Aims and Objects 


The members are to strictly follow Sri Bhaga- 
van’s method of Sadhana and spread His message 
by practice even more than by precept. The fami- 
lies should demonstrate that it is possible to fol- 
low the spiritual path while leading a life in the 
world. This is strictly according to Sri Bhagavan’s 
advice. Members are to perform regular puja to 
Sri Bhagavan daily, read His works and books 
about Him and His teachings and meet in any 
religious centre once a year, The Prem Sangh 
has conducted annual camps at Palani, Chidam- 
baram, Tirupati, Tiruchendur, Cape Comorin, Pal- 
ghat, Dakshineswar (Calcutta), etc, The members 
had also the good fertune to visit the blessed 
chamber in Madurai where our Master had His 
illumination and also His sacred birth place in 
Tiruchuzhi. 

During the camp, which normally lasts five to 
seven days, the members go through a very strict 
discipline of spiritual practice, There are various 
programmes such as Probhat Pheri (morning 
bhajan), Suryanamaskar, Asanas, Puja to Sri 
Bhagavan, with chanting from the Upanishads, 
Gita Parayanam, discourses, discussions, bhajan, 
ete. One day is devoted to silent contemplation. 
No opportunity is missed to meet and mix with 
the wise and great and benefit by their advice, 


Rules of conduct for members 


1. All members should consider themselves the 
children of Sri Bhagavan and hence there should 
be mutual regard and respect. 

2. Tobacco in any form and alcohol are for- 
bidden, ) 

3. Members should take only vegetarian food. 

4.. They should perform meditation early in the r: 
morning, then puja to Sri Bhagavan and again 
meditation before going to bed at night i 

5. In order to develop a goo de 
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among members, they should correspond regu- 
larly. 4 
6. Since health is very vital for sadhana, mem 
bers should take proper care of the pody rd 
7. No time should be wasted on pang ea 
discussions on politics or other non-spiritual mat- 
ters, pere ; 
The motto of the Prem Sangh is indicated by 
the letters PREM as follows :— 
P: stands for Purity of Thought 
R: for Righteousness of Action 
E: means that the Members should be ever 
‘Energetic’ 


M: that their goal is Mukthi 
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The members experien-e the benign Grace ot 
the Lord and have conducted their last two camps 


in the Ashram, They are thrilled to fee] the 
Presence of Sri Bhagavan and His guiding hang 
in their day to day life. 

This year they camped at our Ashram trom 
18th to 22nd May. During their stay they gq 
lighted the Ashramites with their bhajans, ete, 
They also arranged for a visit from Sri Anna 
Subramania Iyer, head of the Ramakrishna Mis. 
sion Home of Madras. He delivered a lecture in 
the Ashram hall in English and Tamil on ‘Swami 
Vivekananda on the Upanishads’, 


Sri Ramanasramam — Life Members 


(In continuation of the list already published in 
our April issue.) 


DONOR 


INDIA 


Somisetty Satyanarayana, Kandukur, 

Dr. K. Parthasarathi Aiyengar, Chamarajanagar. 
Devan Hukam Chand, Ambala Cantt, 

Shiavax R, Vakil, Bombay. 

Major Hanut Singh, Babina Cantt. 
Satyanarayan Tandon, Kanpur, 

N. D. Patel, Tirupathi. 

K. C. Kapur, Kanpur. 

Om Nath Rohatgi, Kanpur. 

A Devotee, Sri Ramana Nagar, 
Lakshminarasimha Ganesh Bhatt, Teppadmath, 


—— 


The Mountain Path — Life 


(In continuation of the 
published in our April issue) 


INDIA 
VT Seshadri, Vellore, 


Ch. ‘Sathyanarayana, Madras. 


M. L, Vasudevamurthy, Chikmagalur, 
Madan S, Abichandani, Bombay, 


list already 


— 


Pallempati Venkateswarlu, Hyderabad, | 
M. Subramanyam, Hyderabad. 

S. Srinivasan, Trichy. 

B. Venkatadri, Madras, 

Kisor (Gandhi), Ahmedabad. 
Dhiruben G. Patel, Bombay. 

Mrs. K. Khosla, Bangalore, 
Popatlal B, Kotak, Bcmbay. 

N. Sambasivan, Madras. 

Smt. Namagiri Sambasivan, Madras. 
Dr. Atma Ram, Agra. 

Major I. J. Taneja. 


WEST GERMANY 

Fritz Kreie, West Germany, 
SWITZERLAND 

Peter Greider, Zurich, 
U.S.A. 

Rex Uhl, Berkeley, Calif, 


Subscribers 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Mrs. Thalia E. Gage, London. 
A. E, Gladwell, Cornwall, 
Miss Blanchard, Shrewsbury. 
Peter Bright, Paignton, 


SWITZERLAND 


Peter Greider, Zurich, 
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Letters to 


Į have followed your name for many years and 
ven lengthy notices to Ramana Maharshi’s books, 
which are my treasures. Among all the Masters 
te is the only one whose presence is often vivid 
md alive to me, as now when writing to you, It 
slike a blessing. 



























We have waited for such a journal for years, 
md I am sure it is winning acclaim the world 
wer, How necessary is the subject matter of your 
jown (second) editorial, especially to Christians 
wing to their erroneous teaching. And that is 
jimagnificent article by D, E. Harding, author of 
‘On Having No Head’, 


In connection with my work I am obliged to 
glance at countless numbers of magazines, but 
jours is the only one that I read from cover to 
ter, It is a joy and a challenge, 


CLARE CAMERON, 
Editor, ‘Science of Thought Review’. 


+ * + * 


Many congratulations on the second number of 
| The Mountain Path ’. How good Douglas Harding 
)"8!... My only quarrel with him is that he 
wil call his way of doing the vichara ‘Zen’, The 
|‘pline or technique is quite different in Zen, 
tough the question asked is the same. The koan 
Mich is equivalent to ‘Who am I?’ is ‘Who is 
ping the Buddha’s name?’ or who is doing 
atever one is doing at the moment? The stress 
n the ‘who?’ and not on the Buddha’s name. 
“What is my face before I was 
os which is, to me, really the same as ‘Who 
*. This answers K, K. Ghosh’s letter. Both 
are found in Ch'an and Zen. 
G. J. YORKE, 
Gloucester. 


| 
| ans 


* * EA 


ning very much the poem ‘Ahad’ by Arthur 
i may I ask you to explain in one of your 

Wes the meaning of the title, Ahad?, The 
minted me to translate it into German and 
be Sè herewith a copy of my translation. 
You have use for it. 





URSULA MUELLER, 
Lugano. 


the Éditor 


The poem ‘Ahad’ is based closely on certain 
lines from the Quran and the title is the Arabic 
word for ‘One’, Thank you for the German 
translation but too few of our readers speak Ger- 
man to justify our publishing it.— EDITOR, 


E * * % 


The reproduction of the Maharshi’s photograph 
is excellent. The living, enlightened eyes and the 
benevolent smile are most encouraging for one 
seeking to make better and more constant efforts 
to realize the Self. 

In the April issue a correspondent from Ala- 
bama objected to these pictures, but his objec- 
tions were suitably answered by the Editor. Even 
an unlettered person can derive inspiration from 
such a picture—one who lives by intuition and 
not by intellect. 

D. F. PANDAY, 
Bombay. 


= > * SAR 


A publication like this is sorely needed world- 
wide. Others in its general area — like ‘The Mid- 
dle Way’ or the East-West philosophical journals 
—are excellent, but they do impose limits, either 
of one religious outlook, however broad, or of 
Speculative rather than  intuitional approach, 
Those of us at the bottom of the Path, but seek- 
ing light from whatever source is to-day shed- 
ding it, need such a journal as yours. Its regular 
—but too rare (may it one day be monthly) — 
advent can provide a seasonal quickening that 
purblind and halting spirits require. 

LE Roy A. Born, 
New York, 


* * * * 


The second number leaves the first far behind, 
Even Sagittarius is getting more mellow! All 
the articles are excellent, each in its own way. 


In the reviews I admire your deftness in meet- 
ing claims of unicity (whether for Ramakrishna 
or Jesus) without questioning attainment. Bud- 
dha’s banter of Sariputra is an excellent Stick 
with which to beat all such dogmatists. z 
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versation, reminsicent of old days in the Hall. 
Apart from your reply to the gentleman a 
Alabama, the cover picture of the temple ta : 
in front of the mountain and the advertisemen 
of the Sri Chakra Puja show that Bhagavan re- 
jected nothing, not even ritual. 
Pror. K. SWAMINATHAN, 
New Delhi. 


* =. % z 

(To the Publisher) We received the sample 
copies you sent us and our people were delighted 
with them. They found the magazine instructive, 
helpful and inspiring. We could have sold more 
copies. 

Will you kindly send us 10 copies of the pre- 
sent (No. 2) issue and 10 copies of each issue 
thereafter until further notice. 

May I congratulate you as the publisher and 
Mr, Osborne as the editor upon very successful 
launching of this outstanding new magazine. It 
will bring Bhagavan’s Grace to many thousands 
who are hungrily reaching for peace and enlight- 
enment. 

Church of Spiritual Philosophy and Vedanta 
Center, St. Petersburg, Florida, U.S.A. 


» » : g 


(To the Managing Editor) The second issue also 
has come out in a grand manner and the illustra- 
tions add to it. The variety of articles will just 
suit the different types of devotees. I realize the 
great responsibility you have undertaken and the 
hard work you have. I hope Sri Bhagavan’s Grace 
will work through you in making devotees appre- 
ciate the high quality of future issues also, I shall 
do my best to support the journal from here. 


DVA SOMASUNDARAM, 
Bombay. 


* Li kil kal 


Please accept my 


congratulations on the fine 
Job that you and Sri 


t Ganesan have made of ‘ The 
Mountain Path’, It is an excellent production, 


Long may it prosper as a worthy vehicle of the 
Grace of beloved Bhagavan. 


As one for whom four 


months’ practi 5 
gavan's ‘Who am TA k es 


at Sri Ramanashram 
ding and contentment 


: ion on Anatta in Bud- 
 dhist monasteries, I found the ‘Ashram Bulletin’ 


Particularly inspiring. Very movin 
cula 6 g was yo 
description of Bhagavan’s last hours jn the Bae. 
I have -often wondered just how Bhagavan’s 
enage experience of bodily death was instru- 
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mental in his realization of Enlightenment 
cently I came across the following words on 
20 of Sri Krishna Prem’s ‘ Yoga of the Kat 
nishad’: “The mystic death which play 
essential part in all the ancient rites of in 
is in fact the gate through which must 
who seek the light of wisdom. Psychologist, wil 
explain it in terms of introversion ang ethica 
writers in those of self-abnegation and what they 
write will all be quite true. It is these things 
but it is also much more for here, as always, the: 
ancient symbols have a wealth of content to which 
‘it is impossible to do full justice with our moder 
conceptual thought. The Mystic Death is a real 
death and, like all that is real, it has its dangers, 
It has also been said that ‘he who would crosg 
the threshold of any world must leave fear be. 
hind him.” 

Does this not relate directly to the answer that 
He, as a fearless schoolboy, gave to the personal 
query ‘Who am I?’? 


Page 
hopa, 
ed an 
itiation 
pass al 


F. ALLEN, 
London, 


In most cases, of course, the initiatic death isa 
symbol of the real spiritual death and rebirth: 
im Bhagavan’s case it was the real thing.— EDITOR, 
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The magazine is very fine and indeed worthy of | 
its source. I was particularly interested in the | 
news of the Ashram, and I am glad that it has 
decided to establish Sri Ramanasramam Charities ; 
which must certainly help to maintain the Ashram 
in its place of eminence, 

Rex UnL, BERKELEY, 
California, USA 


* 4 + > 


The ‘Ashram Bulletin’ brings one into oe 
relationship with Sri Ramanashram and other a | 
votees. This is something that I have felt the E | 
of, this contact with other devotees. It a 
a person (weak like myself) on the path. 
feel that it is what is required by many ! 
myself who never saw the Master in his pi : 
body. Even though his presence is felt in s | 
Own being, a contact on this physical plane ste | 
those who knew the Master in the flesh is 4 nd | 
longed for; also to know of others who have £0% i 
their way to the Master after his Mahasama% 
(physical death) must be a great help to ©" 

WA, 


1964 
4 nt through it from cover to cover and en- 
1 han thoroughly, particularly the Ashram Bul. 
joyed a book reviews, The only suggestion I 
a : that you should try and include articles 
ie lives and teachings of saints and mystics, 
on Miss SARAH Farranp, 
London. 






















Up to now each issue of ‘The Mountain Path” 
pas carried an article on some saint or mystic. 
We hope to continue the series and invite readers 
to send in such articles—rprtor, 


€ è ə * 


| Kindly continue with the wonderful photos of 

| Sri Bhagavan, My sincere wishes for a glorious 

{success for ‘The Mountain Path’, 

Hate SHERLAND, 
Vancouver, 


4 


Please continue your delightful articles on Lord 

| Arunachala, It was a joy to read the article in 

| the April issue, 

NARTEKS 
Madurai. 


+ w $ 


| After reading the article on Arunachala I rea- 
| lea why Bhagavan called Arunachala ‘ Hridaya’ 
| I felt a spiritual exhilaration be- 
Yond description, 
G. R. TRIVEDI, 
Rajahmundry. 


> + * 


| A 
| T K, S, Seems to have tripped up in doing his 
Padekshina around the Hill. Dakshinamurti is 
p the North Pole nor the Southward-Facing 
108), He is the Regent of the South, even the 
es itself, Therefore he would ipso facto face 
; ie Tth, Even T. K. S. says on pp. 106-7 (and 
Pine © tadition of the Hill) that this Siddha 
ly ha, who is Siva, dwells on the northern 
© $0 he Would be sitting facing the north. 
N. C. VAKI, 
Bombay. 


k 


a Vakil takes objection to the statement that 
“1 is the North Pole and traditionally faces 
‘North Pole’ is used here in the sense 


always riveted. We always cling to 


ee Guru, that is Lord Siva, who is Dak- 
SU, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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A careful reading of the lines objected to will 
show that “southward-facing’ is given only as 
“one meaning” of Dakshinamurti, It is the 
meaning that is according to the Puranic tradi- 
tions. But having lived at the Blessed Feet of 
Bhagavan Sri Ramana I have heard from him that 
Dakshinamurti is Dakshina + Amurti: ‘Dakshina’ 
being ‘All Prowess’, the power to hold Maya 
under his control, and ‘ Amurti’ meaning ‘Form. 
less’. So Dakshinamurti-Ramana, though appear- 
ing to have a form, was and is always formless 
Arupa Atma, yet with absolute control and Sway 
over Maya. That is why Dakshinamurti is des- 
cribed in the Dakshinamurti Stotra as: “ maya- 
viva vijrumbhayath yapi maha yogiva yassvach- 
chaya thasmai sree gurumurthaye nama idam Sri 
Dakshinamurtaye.’—« To Him who like a magi- 
cian or even like a yogi, displays by His own 
will this universe .... created by Maya, to Him 
who is incarnate as the Guru, to Him in the 
Effulgent Form facing South, to Him be this pro- 
stration!” 

TEKSTS 


a i i th 


I was delighted with Joel Goldsmith's article 
“The Infinite Way of Life’, He is a true Advai- 
tin and his teachings are having a wide effect 
in the world. I sincerely hope ‘The Mountain 
Path’ will encourage such contributions which 
are not merely intellectual but are based on true 
God-experience, 

T. Si, 
Tiruvannamalai, 


* A » kl 


“The Mountain Path’ 
suited to Sri Ramana, 


is a lovely journal, just 


- LALITA Kumari Devt, 
Dowager Maharani of Vizianagaram, Banaras, 


* * * #4 


I am delighted to have “The Mountain Path’ and 
am enjoying reading it and finding it most help- 
ful and instructive. 

Kay WHITE,. 
Farnham, Surrey, 








I have gone through the articles and find then 
of substantial value for those who like to ‘pro 
into the hidden values of life in its r 
to what we call spirituality. 
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_I read all the fine articles with interest. I am 
sure your magazine will be a success with all 
the thousands of devotees all over the world. May 
Bhagavan bless all your undertakings. May he 


bless each one that has a part in it. 
ELEANOR PAULINE NOYE, 


Hollywood, 


s * Ni oi 


: Your request to write in experiences of the 
blessings and guidance of Sri Bhagavan will in- 
spire many devotees, and for my part I give below 
my. own experience, as follows. 
RAMKRISHNA G, KULKARNI, 
Ujjain, 

Your contribution is very welcome and will 
certainly be published. It will probably appear 
tn our issue of Jan. 1965.—EDITOR. 

* ¥ 4 * 

I would like to say how much I enjoyed read- 
ing the first issue of ‘The Mountain Path” and 
look forward to the next issue which, I believe, 
will reach me any day now. 

I cannot help but feel that to the Realized Man 
the phenomenal world must also be a different 
place, Would you agree that, the source of all 
being perfect order and harmony, the realized 
man would express that order and harmony 
through his consciousness and thus find the same 
order and harmony in every aspect of this pheno- 


menal world—that is apart from certain opera- . 


tions of karma? Would you agree that all such 
phenomena are but a deformation of Pure Con- 
sciousness operating as lesser powers ? 

The Maharshi said that concentration was hold- 
ing to one thought but even that thought 
must go before realization, Did he mean by this 
realization of the Self or the realization of that 
last and single thought, which would appear to 
be in accord with psychological teaching ? 

Dr. A. CoLIn CORAH, 
Keswick, England. 


All powers and 

"i phenomena are, of cow 

; TA h Tse, = 
ticularisations or deformations of Pure Cn 
What else is there ? Å 


Concentration, according to the path of Self. 


harshi taught, does not 
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thoughts. He did, however, sometimes pe 
other less direct paths in which the ming is 
ed to hold to one thought in order to keep 
and keep other thoughts out. In either ca 
state to be aimed at is pure thought-free 
ousness, and this is the Self.—EDITOR. 


fer to 
train, 
it sti 
Se the 
Consci. 


4 * bs = 


My first question is: Who am I? This ques. 
tion has been eluding me for many years past, 
as I am sure it has quite a few others, My 
problem consists of this that, having used that 
question as a starting point according to the in. 
structions of Bhagavan, the question recedes into 
a feeling (as maybe inner quests must of neces. 
sity) or sensation moving around a vacuum-like 
centre, Presuming that this is not too stupid a 
procedure (if we can call “setting the dogs on 
the scent” a procedure), I am struck by the phe- 
nomenon that when the monkey-mind returns to 
the scene he does so with a slight but, for me, 
striking variation of the question from ‘Who am 
I?’ to ‘What is I?” (never ‘Who is 1?’ or 
‘What am I?’) To me the sound of ‘Who am 
I?’, pronouncing it inwardly and waiting in the 
stillness that surrounds the questioner, seems just 
a tinge too logical and grammatically correct, 
whereas its sense is, of course, neither. 

And, coming out of the stillness, the monkey 
experiences greater peace and satisfaction and the 
dogs seem to sniff more intensely with that varia- 
tion ‘What is I?” in the air. 

In short, if it weren’t preposterous to think s0, 
I would feel that variation to be an improve- 
ment—for myself. Since I understand that Bha- 
gavan on numerous occasions expressed himself 
in English, giving instructions for the use of thé 
query ‘Who am I?’, curiosity has been aroused 
as to the Tamil and Sanskrit forms of the ques: 
tion as compared with the variant ‘What is 1°" 
Are they, either grammatically or otherwise, nea! 
to each other in either language ? 


J. DE REEDE 
Elba. 


It is often helpful to vary the words of a foe 
mula, as they may become a fetish. In this cas 
however, neither the question nor the answer 5 
really verbal, The question is a turning inwa" 
to the reality of oneself and may or may es 
be accompanied by a form of words; the ans r 
tS an indefinable consciousness of I-ness. 
expression “a sensation moving around a vacu 
like centre” shows that the writer is certa 
on the track Of it, 

As a point of fact, the Tamil would be 
yar’, literally “T_awho ? » EDITOR, 


um- 
inly 


yal | 
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THE TWO PATHS 


(EDITORIAL) 


Granted that a path is necessary, the next 
question is: what path? It is held in India 
that there are three types of path: jnana 

| Marga, bhakti marga and karma marga, the 
baths of knowledge, devotion and action. 
Not completely conforming to any of these, 
there are also the technically intricate types 
of bath of yoga and tantra. These last are 
poo to follow in the conditions of our 
| E They are not considered here but are 
0 be dealt with later. 


eee marga, the path of action, is also 
| 1E or later treatment. For the moment, let 
| k consider the two great paths of know- 
| om ana devotion, being and worship, the 
| Aming at Identity and the other at the 
Ee of two, to one or the other of which an 
a Is apt to be drawn by his own tem- 
“a, ment. They are not in fact mutually ex- 
NG although ‘they may seem to be so 
__ oly. “ The four margas, karma, bhakti, 






















â and jnana, are not exclusive of one 


his predisposition.”! Nevertheless, aspirants 
do, in the main, follow either the path of 
knowledge or that of devotion, often with a 
certain admixture of the other and of the 
path of action. 


Starting with the path of knowledge: 
“knowledge” in this sense does not imply 
learning, theory or philosophy but intuitive 
understanding. Indeed, it is the indirect 
paths that require elaborate theory. Only the 
bare minimum of theory is needed for the 
path of knowledge : 


Simply that Being is, and you are That ; 

Therefore to know the essential Self 
of you $) 

Is to know all. But not by gazing at, 

As one can know another, for no! 

The Ultimate. Knowledge in that h 
sense 3 4 ‘ 

Is simple Being, Being 
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for bhakti marga also). The method by which 
it is to be followed is Self-enquiry, the 
constant probing into the reality of one’s 
Self. “Self-enquiry leads directly to Self- 
realization by removing the obstacles WHS 
make you think that the Self is not already 
realized. ”2 It is not the same as meditation, 
although sometimes loosely so called. 
“Meditation requires an object to meditate 
on, whereas in Self-enquiry there is only the 
subject and no object. That is the difference 
between them.”3 “Concentration is not 
thinking of one thing. On the contrary it 


is excluding all thoughts, since all 
thoughts obstruct the sense of one’s 
true being. The effort must be made 


to suspend thought while retaining cons- 
ciousness. Usually when thought ceases one 
goes to sleep; what one must do is to re- 
main awake and conscious and concentrate 
on the pure sense of being, of ‘I am’, that 
remains when thought subsides. It is not 
easy at first, but with effort and practice it 
can be done, 

Who am I? “Any answer the mind can 
give must be wrong,” Bhagavan said. In 
fact the very attempt to give a verbal ans- 
wer shows that the question has been 
wrongly considered a philosophical conun- 
drum, when in fact it is a spiritual exercise 
The answer begins to come as a current of 
awareness “ body-sensed, mind-known, and 
yet from both apart.” 

It is no use thinking that the mind is 
going to absorb or possess the new know- 
ledge ; on the contrary, it must let go and 
consent to be absorbed by it. 


1 sought to devour Thee ; 
Come now and devour me, 
Then there will be peace, Arunachala } 


The devotee or bhakta, on the other hand 
does not go so far as to conceive of the TOR 
existence of the ego. Therefore he can also 
not conceive of the non-existence of the 
world outside the ego or the God above it 

2 The Teachings of Raman 


a Maharshi in hi 
words, p. 112, Rider & in his own 
Ramanasramam edition, Co, London, p. 139, Sri 


3Ibid, p. 112/139. i 
#Ibid, p. 127/160. 
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The three go together ; if one of them exists 
all three do. “All religions postulate the 
three fundamentals, the world, the soul and 
God: but it is only the one Reality that 
manifests itself as these three. One can Say 
‘the three are really three’ only so long aş 
the ego lasts.”® 


Therefore the bhakta, instead of recog- 
nizing ‘That which is’ as the very Self ot 
him, the sole surviver after the dissolution 
of the illusory ego or individual being, 
regards It as the Creator and Sustainer of 
ihe individual being, the God to Whom the 
individual submits, the Lover whom 
seeks, the Home to which he returns, 


he 


THE TWO PATHS 


Don't ask if I believe in God ; 
Not that the query, 

But whether I believe in me, 
In life and theory. 


If I am then the world is, and above 

A God that made me, God whose living love 

Still draws me back to Him, until I yearn 

For that last ineluctable return 

To Oneness with Him, otherness burnt out 

In fires of love—and find out thus I am not. 

As though in dream through distant lands 
to roam, 

Then wake where down you lay: 
too a way, 

And therefore good ; for every way leads 
home, 

Though roundabout. 

For those who go direct 

There is an austere, high mountain path: 
to be 

A haven to yourself, a lamp to yourself. 

Knowing there is no separate you to pray 

To be united with a separate God i 

Outside of you, knowing that there just 
Is. 

Let scholars argue this or that is right 

And follow neither ; whichever way Jor 
choose 

For you is right. 


that 


pamant 


5 Forty Verse: 
S, v. 2, Collected Works of Rama- 


Maharshi, Rider & Co, London, and Sri 
nasramam, Tiruvannamalai, 
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Bhakti marga is in general the path trod- 
den by Christian and Muslim seekers (and 
indeed, the very word ‘Islam’ means ‘ sub- 
mission’). The path of knowledge, on the 
other hand, is in keeping with the original 
senius of Buddhism and Taoism, although 
both found themselves obliged later to pro- 
yide devotional paths for the many who 
wuld not aspire so high. Both paths exist 
side by side in Hinduism. Indeed, some of 
the greatest saints have been bhaktas. Sri 
Ramakrishna said: “I don’t want to become 
the honey but to remain separate so as to 
taste the honey.” The great Marathi poet- 
saint Tukaram spoke sometimes from the 
viewpoint of Identity but was primarily a 
bhakta. He wrote: “I do not seek God- 
Consciousness (Brahma-Jnana). I shall 
always desire dual consciousness—Thou shalt 
ever remain my Lord and I Thy devotee.” 


In Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam, al- 
though not in Christianity, the most widely 
used bhakti technique is invocation of the 
name of God. “The simplest method is 
chanting the Name and freeing the mind 
ftom restlessness,” said Swami Ramdas, a 
great modern bhakta.§ 


The Makarshi also offered his devotees the 
Path of devotion as an alternative to Self- 
enquiry. He always prescribed Self-enquiry 
M the first place, but if devotees complained 
that they found this too difficult he would 
often add: “There are two ways: ask 
Yourself “Who am I?’ or submit.” And 
deed, many of his devotees did, and still 


= 


6 7 Sate sara 
ar For an article on whom see our issue of Janu- 
Y 1964 
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do, follow him by the path of love, surren- 
der, devotion. Even in this case, however, 
he did not give an invocation but only pres- 
cribed (as did Sai Baba also)? complete sur- 
render to the Guru. He has been known to 
make the tremendous statement: “Submit 
to me and I will strike down the mind.” 
Or: “Only be still and I will do the rest.” 


It is not an easy thing to keep the 
mind still, without thoughts, or to submit as 
Bhagavan understood submission. When one 
does, the barrier to Truth is weakened and 
God, Self, Bhagavan does indeed break 
through and strike down the impostor ego. 
But what an assurance to receive! And 
what power in him who can give it! 


The surrender has to be complete: not 
only surrender of all the ego’s desires but 
of the ego that has the desires, until in the 
end it turns out to be an illusory thing, and 
bhakti becomes jnana. 


Whichever path one follows, the thing is 
to follow it, not to argue about it. A Chris- 
tian priest once told Bhagavan that he con- 
sidered the goal of mystic union envisaged | 
by Christians to be different. from the Hindu 
goal of Moksha and superior to it, and 
Bhagavan replied: “All right, attain that 
first and then see whether you still find any 
difference or anything to criticise.” That was 
always his reply—to turn the critic from 
theory to practice. Argument did not inter- 
est him, only understanding and sincere 
effort. 


7 For an article on whom see our issue of July 
1964. 
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Lines from the Guru Vachaka Kovai (Tamil) of Muruganar 


Tortured on body’s cross, the Jesus-self 


Suffers and dies. 


The Passion ended, see the Christ-self rise, 


Immortal Spirit, 


God beyond the skies! 


THE MAHARSHI AND THE PATH OF KNOWLEDGE 
By T. M. P. MAHADEVAN 


ilosophy depariment of Madras University, is known 

aad a i T Pe ae ae a fie world as one of the leading exponents 
oe ERA E a Bi ee the truth of its doctrines in books and articles and at the many 
of go vaita. BES was LEA Ti jo has attended. Best known, perhaps, of his books are 
li pees Aes rly Advaita (published by the University of Madras) and Philosophy 
Gaudapaday a Reo 6, res & Co., Madras), What is perhaps not so well known is that, 
ee ase Be cries of philosophy, Prof. Mahadevan is heart and soul a devotee of 


Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi. 


Prof. Mahadevan has the ability, so rare among professional philosophers, to express him- 


self in case of need in direct language free from academic terminology. p 
Path’ to circulate far beyond academic circles, he has written this article for us in 
ə i 


Knowing ‘The Mountain 
language 


that all can follow, without sacrificing anything in profundity or exactitude, 


Jnana or Knowledge, according to 
Advaita, is the sole direct means to Libera- 
tion. Jnana may mean Self-Knowledge or 
knowledge as a path to Self-realization. The 
former, svdrupu-jnana, is the Self as pure 
Consciousness, the latter is the process cul- 
minating in akhandakara-vritti, that is the 
mode of mind whose content is the impartite 
Self. Advaitic teaching is that knowledge is 
the path one should follow in order to gain 
Self-Knowledge, which is the 
Liberation or Moksha. 


same as 

The reason why knowledge is considered 
the direct means to Liberation is to be found 
in the conception of Liberation itself. 
Liberation means release from the cycle of 
hbirth-and-death. It is the psycho-physical 
organism that is involved in this cycle. How- 
ever, there is no real involvement because 
the psycho-physical organism and the world 
in which it is apparently involved are only 
projections of nescience (avidya) and not 
real entities, Again due to nescience, the Self 
identified with the psycho- 
nism -and_ is thougi:t to'be born 


between the Self and the not- 
erroneous mingling of their 
Constitutes nescience. 


Self and the 
characteristics 
Each earlier appear- 








J 
mraman ÉA NE 


i 
\ i 


| 


that in this sense nescience is said to be 
beginningless. Nevertheless it is not eternal 
but can be destroyed. But only by tue 
knowledge. When knowledge dawns nê- 
science is destroyed and it is realized that 
the Self was never bound but is ever free 
This is Liberation, 













Action cannot effect Liberation because 
action is not Opposed to bondage and to i 
cause, nescience. When one says this ey 
does not mean by ‘action? simple movemen 
of the body but movement with a sense ° 
agency. ‘I act’ in this sense implies ° 
-identification’ of the Self with the e20 a 
agent. It is this conceit of agency that cons” 


g 
| 964 
| utes the spring of action. The wrong identi- 

tion and the consequent conceit are 
pe d by nescience. Oblivion to the true 
“A of the Self as pure Consciousness is 
a what gives rise to action ; therefore 
action cannot destroy nescience but only 
confirm bondage to it. 

Action is said to produce any of four 
results: origination (utpatti), attainment 
prapti), modification (vikura) and purifi- 
cation (samskara). Action of various kinds 
is required for, say, producing a pot out of 
day (origination), arriving at a destination 
attainment), making curds out of milk 
modification), and cleaning a dusty mirror 
purification). Liberation, which is the eter- 
nal nature of the Self, belongs to none of 
| these four categories. The Self is eternal, so 
| not to be originated; it is all-pervading, 
eing non-dual, so not to be attained ; it is 
mcompounded, being infinite, so not to be 
modified ; it is blemishless, being of the sole 
consistency of Consciousness, so not to be 
purified. Therefore action can do nothing to 
occasion Liberation. 








In fact Liberation is not to be occasioned 
at all. It is true that Liberation is said to 
be ‘attained ’ when nescience is “destroyed * 
by knowledge ; but the terms ‘ attainment ` 
| ad “destruction ’ have to be understood 
here in a figurative sense. There are two 
kinds of attainment and two of destruction : 
allainment of the unattained and apparent 
itlainment of the already attained ; destruc- 
tion of the undestroyed and apparent des- 
truction of the non-existent. For the first 
Ind action is needed, for the second know- 
| “ge, For instance, for getting an ornament 
“Made out of gold action is needed. But sup- 
aa 4 person thinks he has lost his gold 
0 when in fact he is wearing it round 
all the time only knowledge is 
: Some one points out to him that he 
“ating it and it is as though he had 
it. Similarly, for destroying a real 
action is needed, but for destroying a 
© imagined in what is really a piece of 
a that is needed is enough light to see 

fre is no snake. The attainment of 
lon and destruction of bondage’ are 












wake 


bera 
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of the second kind, since Liberation is eter- 
nal and therefore ever attained. It only 
seems to be unattained on ‘account of 
nescience, and on the dawn of knowledge its 
eternal nature is revealed. Similarly, bond- 
age is unreal, being caused by nescience. At 
the dawn of knowledge it seems to be re- 
moved, but it was never there. It follows, 
then, that knowledge and not action is the 
means of gaining Liberation and destroying 
bondage. 


Action, however, is not without its use, 
Disinterested and dedicated action (nish- 
kama karma, karmayoga) serves to purify 
the mind and thus prepare it for the path 
of knowledge. Although knowledge itself is 
not an act, it is the mind that has to seek 
and gain it. A mind that is impure and fill- 
ed with passions and selfish desires cannot 
even turn in the direction of Self-know- 
ledge. It is only the mind that has been 
rendered pure by the elimination of pas- 
sions that will be inclined to pursue the path 
of knowledge. The discipline by which the 
passions may be eliminated is the perform- 
ance of one’s duties without caring for 
rewards. Craving for possessions and thirst 
for sense-enjoyments are what defile the 
mind and make it unfit for higher pursuits. 
Therefore the mind must first, as a prelimi- 
nary, be freed from defilements, and this 
can be done through action not motivated 
by finite ends, 


Bhakti yoga (the path of devotion) and 
raja-yoga (the path of mind control) can 
also find a place in the Advaitie scheme, as 
subordinates to the path of knowledge. Their 
purpose is to make the mind one-pointed 
and inward-turned. Attraction to false 
values, distraction and disintegration are 
the characteristics of the tainted mind. The 
tendency of the mind to flow outward 
towards finite objects of enjoyment should 
be arrested, and it should be orientated 
towards God, the highest value, This is the 
purpose of bhakti-yoga. 

It is the nature of the mind to be 
inconstant, darting from object to ob ect, 
turbulent, obstinate NA : 
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render it one-pointed. Constant and sustained 
practice of concentration (abhyasa) together 
with breath-control (pranayama) and other 
practices and cultivation of an attitude of 
detachment (vairagya) help to subdue and 
purify the mind and thus make it eligible to 
follow the path of knowledge! 


Liberation is not necessarily a posthu- 
mous achievement, since it is the eternal 
nature of the Self. Even while in the body 
one can realize the Truth. This is known as 
jivanmukti. It is sometimes asked why the 
body should still continue in the case of 
one who has attained Liberation; but the 
question does not arise for the Liberated 
himself, since for him there is no body. It 
is the unrealized who see him with a body 
and ask the question. As a reply it is said 
that the body lasts as long as the prarabdha 
(that part of the karma which is to fructify 
in this lifetime), and that after that there is 
videhamukti (Liberation without a body). 
In truth, however, there is no distinction in 
Moksha. 


Thus Advaitic teaching is that knowledge 
is the sole direct way to Liberation and that 
Liberation is the eternal nature of the Self. 


The teaching of Sri Ramana Maharshi is 
in perfect accord with this. It is of unique 
value as an independent confirmation of the 
truth of Advaita, since he did not formulate 
a theory after formal study of Vedanta but 
discovered the path and its Goal afresh, 
gaining plenary experience through a single 
brief act of Self-enquiry, And later, when 
the texts were read out to him, he recog- 
nized that they were speaking the same 


heart-language that he knew, the language 
of Advaita2 


The Maharshi was no writer in the usual 
sense of the word. Sometimes he put in 
writing his occasional oral instructions ang 


preliminary yogas. 
2For an account of this see ‘Raman 
d the Path of Self-Knowledge* 
Arthur Osborne, Rider & Co, London 


(Editor), 
a Maharshi 
Ch. 2, by 
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expositions. Some of these stray writings a 
in prose, some in verse, mostly in Tami] hi: 
some in Sanskrit and a few in Malayalam 
and Telugu. They constitute what mia 
rightly be called the ‘ Ramanopanishag: 
since we have in them authentic Instruction 
in the doctrine and path of Advaita3 


Their central teaching is that the path of 
Self-enquiry is the direct way to Self-reajj_ 
zation. The sense of ‘I’ is natural ang com- 
mon to all, but few care to enquire into the 
actual nature of this ‘I’. We take it for 
granted and employ such empirical phrases 
as ‘I came’, ‘I went’, ‘I did’ or ‘I was’, 
What is this ‘I’? What am I? It is not 
difficult to see that the body is not ‘TI’, It 
did not exist before birth and will not sur- 
vive death. In deep sleep there is no body- 
consciousness. Even while waking I am aware 
that I have the body and therefore I cannot 
be the body. What is more difficult is to see 
that the mind or ego is not ‘I’. It springs 
from ignorance, being a superimposition on 
the Self- The I-thought is the first thought 
to arise, and the mind is the same as the 
ego. Ordinarily it goes out through the 
sense-channels and apprehends and enjoys 
external objects, but it must be made to 
turn inwards and enquire into the nature 
and source of itself. This can only be done 
with a still mind. This enquiry “is the only 
method of putting an end to all misery and 
ushering in supreme Beatitude. Whatever 
may be said and however phrased, this is 
the whole truth in a nutshell.’4 

Explaining the technique of Self-enquily, 
the Maharshi says : “By steady and conti- 
nuous investigation into the nature of the 
mind, the mind is transformed into that t0 
which the ‘I’ refers ; and that is in fact the 
Self”? He also instructed people to probe 
and find out where the I-thought arise 
When the enquiry is persisted in it transpit® 


that the ego dissolves in the Self which ÎS 


d 

$They are all contained in ‘The Colle 

Works of Ramana Maharshi’ published in Dope al 
by Messrs Rider & Co, and at Tiruvannam 
by Sri Ramanasramam, 

4¥From ‘ Self-p iry * 

Works’. ek 

5 Ibid, 


in <The College 


| 
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se Heart (hridayam). It is true that the 
ae d often gets distracted on the way and 
pi is outwards, but every time this hap- 
wW must be brought back to the enguiry 

Beis nature. This process has to continue 
‘al it subsides into its Source, the Self. For 
(pis there is no other means so effective as 
self-enquiry. Other means such as breath- 
control and meditation for mind-control 
may lead to a temporary subsidence of the 
mind but not to final Liberation. It will rise 
J up again. 

On the path of Self-enquiry it is admit- 
edly the mind that investigates, but this 
glf-investigation annihilates it and finally 
Jit gets destroyed, just as the stick used to 
l stir a funeral pyre is itself finally burnt. 
This is the state of Liberation in which it 
i realized that there is no mind at all. What 
appeared to be the mind is really the Self, 
the Self manifest ‘I-I °. This is aham 
sphurana, prajnanu, self-manifestation, wis- 

dom. 





as 


The Maharshi’s most compact and com- 
pendious, and indeed scriptural, exposition 
| of the path of knowledge and the truth of 
Advaita is his Forty Verses cn Reality, 
Wadu Narpadu. It explains that the mind 
‘insists of thoughts. of which the first to 
Wise is ‘I’. The discipline prescribed is to 
‘quire with a keen mind whence this ‘I’ 
arises (verse 23). To say that the ‘I’ arises 
| Means that the Self and the not-self are 
astened in a knot which is called techni- 
tally “superimposition ’ or ‘nescience’. 
Bondage, soul, subtle body, egoity, trans- 
| migration, mind, all mean the same (24) 
E are the I-thought or ego functioning 
i Various ways. So long as it dwells in the 
he it acts, experiences and enjoys; on 
iF ing the body it finds another. But when 
Nature is investigated it takes to flight 
turns out to be devoid of substance (25). 
“© ego is the prop of all appearances. If 
tg a is all else is; if the ego is not noth- 
in Se is. The ego is all. So when the ego 
a .Stigated and its unreality perceived 
a ‘nomena are given up (26). When. 
ugh enquiry, the state where the ego 
Not rise up is reached, there is the 
















ih 
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non-dual Self. When the ego is lost the Self 
is gained (27). One should dive into one- 
self, with senses and mind controlled, and 
find the place whence the ‘I’ rises in order 
to recover the Self, as one would dive into 
water to get back some precious jewel that 
had fallen into it (28). Verbal repetition of 
the word ‘I’ is not the enquiry, nor is 
meditation ‘I am not this, I am that’: this 
may help but the actual enquiry is the direct 
path. It is to be done with the mind turned 
inwards (29). Through the enquiry the mind 
reaches the Heart, which is only another 
name for the Self, and there the pseudo-I 
sinks crestfallen and the real ‘I’, the Self, 
shines of its own accord. This real I is not 
an object to be seen or realized: it is the 
plenary Reality (30). The destruction of the 
ego through Self-enquiry and the gaining of 
Self-awareness is the only achievement ; 
there is nothing else to be accomplished. 
Pure Self-awareness is perfection (31). This 
is the realization that one always is and’ was 
the Self and that there is no other Reality 
(32). 


It is useless to indulge in metaphysical 
speculation about Reality. “ Does anything 
exist or not ? Has Reality form or is it form- 
less ? Is it one, two or neither? These are 
questions engendered by ignorance” (34). 
Similarly philosophical questions about time 
and space. the world and God, free will and 
predestination, are powerless to lead us out 
of our state of ignorance. When such ques- 
tions occur the enquirer should turn to the 
basic question: to whom do they occur ? 
One must question the questioner. When the 
questioner is known there will be no ques- 
tions left to ask or answer. 


To seek the eternally achieved Self and 
abide in it is the true achievement. Delu- 
sion and the misery born of it disappear 
once one is established in the natural state 
of the Self. The Self is not something to be 
newly realized ; in fact the very expression 
‘ Realization ’ is inapt, for the real does not 
need to be ‘realized’. The term “Realiza- 
tion’ has to be understood in a figurative 
sense only. The truth is that there is no 
plurality at all; from the standpoint of the = 
fe 


eae 
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Self. 


This is the theme of Ulladu Narpadu, a 
tremendous poem proclaiming the Ultimate 
Reality and the path to its Realization. 


In the later years at Sri Ramanasramam 
there used to be a daily stream of visitors 
and spiritual aspirants seeking to have their 
doubts clarified and difficulties removed by 
putting questions to Sri Ramana Maharshi. 
Some of the talks that ensued were record- 
ed by competent resident devotees. The 
largest such compendium which has been 
preserved and published is Talks with Sri 
Ramana Maharshi. Questions about the path 
and the goal come up constantly and the 
Master’s answers are always from the stand- 
point of Advaita-experience. 


Again and again he stresses (like Gauda- 
pada and Shankara and other ancient 
Masters) that Perfection, Moksha, is not 
anything new to be acquired. “ Realization 
is our nature. It is not anything new to be 
gained. What is new cannot be eternal ” 
(p. 455). “You do not acquire happiness ; 
your very nature is happiness. Bliss is not 
newly earned. All that is to be done is to 
remove unhappiness” (302). 

Ajnana (ignorance) is the cause of bond- 
age; and ajnana is unreal. The world of 
duality is an illusory projection of ajnana. 
When the unreality ọf ajnana is realized the 
eternal Jnana, Knowledge, shines of itself. 
“To know that there never was ignorance 
is the goal of all spiritual teachin 
ance must be of one who is aware. Aware- 
hess is jnana and jnana is eternal and 
natural. So ajnana is unnatural ang 
unreal” (298). 

A mental support to Self- 
it cannot be the enquiry its 


gs. Ignor- 


enquiry, though 
elf, is to analyse 


6 Publish Sri A 
malai, Eoia Sin Ramanasramam, Tiruvanna- 





Gaudapada in his Karika. The Maharshi 
explains that there is no real difference 
between the waking and dream states and 
that both are unreal from the standpoint ot 
the Absolute. The state of deep sleep shows 
that ‘I’ and the world are not real (in the 
sense of permanent) since they appear only 
in the waking and dream states. “ How does 
sleep differ from the other two states 2 in 
sleep there are no thoughis, whereas in the 


other two states there are. Therefore 
thoughts must be the origin of ‘I’ and the 
world. What are they? They cannot be 


natural (in the sense of permanent) or they 
could not appear at one moment and dis- 
appear at another. Where do they come 
from? They must be admitted to have an 
ever-present and invariable source. It must 
be the eternal state ... that from which all 
beings come forth, that in which they 


remain and that into which they resolve” 
(726). 
The accepted rule is: that which. is 


constant in variable things is real, that 
which is inconstant is. unreal. ‘1’ and the 
world are inconstant; the Self alone is 
constant. In the waking and dream states 
our bodies attach themselves to us and we 
are afflicted by the I-am-the-body idea. 
“Because the body exists you say that it 
was born and will die, and then you transfer 
the idea to the Self, saying that you are 
born and will die. In fact you remain with- 


out the body in sleep, but now you remain | 


with it. The Self can remain without the 
body but the body cannot exist apart from 
the Self. The ‘I-am-the-body’ thought i 
ignorance ; that the body does not exis! 
apart from the Self is knowledge ... So loné 
as there is the sense of separation Be 
will be afflicting thoughts, If the origin? 
Source is regained and the sense of sepa?” 
tion put an end to, there is peace” (439): 
















Advaita, non-duality, Identity, 
is the approach to it: 


on Reality ° which are here given. 
INVOCATORY 


-i If Reality did not exist, could there be 
any knowledge of existence ? Free from all 
thoughts, Reality abides in the Heart, the 
Source of all thoughts. It is, therefore, call- 
ed the Heart. How then is one to contem- 
plate it? To be as it is in the Heart, is Its 
contemplation. 


i. Those who know intense fear of death 
seek refuge only at the feet of the Lord 
_ Who has neither death nor birth. Dead to 
themselves and their possessions, can the 
thought of death occur to them again? 
Deathless are they. 





* 


l. From our perception of the world there 
follows acceptance of a unique First Princi- 
ple possessing various powers. Pictures of 

| tame and form, the person who sees, the 
| Steen on which he sees, and the light by 
which he sees: he himself is all of these. 

2.. All religions postulate the three funda- 
mentals, the world, the soul, and God, but 
Wis only the one Reality that manifests It- 

“las these three. One can say, ‘The three 
ge really three’ only so long as the ego 
asis, Therefore, to inhere in one’s own Be- 
g, where the ‘I’, or ego, is dead, is the 
Perfect State, 

E3. 
lusor 










‘The world is real.’ “No, it is a mere 
cas y appearance.’ ‘The world is consci- 
“ua No.” ‘The world is happiness.’ ‘No.’ 
A hat use is it to argue thus ? That State is 
steeable to all, wherein, having given up 
€ objective outlook, one knows one’s Self 
‘it loses all notions either of unity or dua- 
Y of oneself and the ego. 
7 If one has form oneself, the world and 
k also will appear to have form, but if one 
na I mless, who is it that sees those forms, 
“how? Without the eye can any object 
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is the supreme doctrine. Jnana-marga, 
Self-enquiry, “Who am I?', 
path. There is no more profound and comprehensive statement of it than his 
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the path of knowledge, 
is the technique Bhagavan taught for this 


‘Forty Verses 


be seen ? The seeing Self is the Eye, and 
that Eye is the Eye of Infinity. 

5. The body is a form composed of the 
five-fold sheath; therefore, all the five 
sheaths are implied in the term, body. Apart 
from the body does the world exist? Has 
anyone seen the world without the body ? 


6. The world is nothing more than an 
embodiment of the objects perceived by the 
five sense-organs. Since, through these five 
sense-organs, a single mind perceives the 
world, the world is nothing but the mind. 
Apart from the mind can there be a world ? 

7. Although the world and knowledge 
thereof rise and sei together it is by know- 
ledge alone that the world is made apparent. 
That Perfection wherein the world and know- 
ledge thereof rise and set, and which shines 
without rising and setting, is alone the Rea- 
lity. 

8. Under whatever name and form one 
may worship the Absolute Reality, it is only 
a means for realizing It without name and 
form. That alone is true realization, where- 
in one knows onself in relation to that Rea- 
lity, attains peace and realizes one’s identity 
with it. 

9. The duality of subject and object and 
trinity of seer, sight, and seen can exist only 
if supported by the One. If one turns inward 
in search of that One Reality they fall away. 
Those who see this are those who see Wis- 
dom. They are never in doubt. 

10. Ordinary knowledge is always accom- 
panied by ignorance, and ignorance by 
knowledge ; the only true Knowledge is that 
by which one knows the Self through en- 
quiring whose is the knowledge and igno- 
rance, si 

11. Is it not, rather, ignorance to know 
all else without knowing oneself, the know- 
er? As soon as one knows the Self, which 
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is the substratum of knowledge and igno- 
rance, knowledge and ignorance perish. 


12, That alone is true Knowledge which - 


is neither knowledge nor ignorance. What 
is known is not true Knowledge. Since the 
Self shines with nothing else to know or to 
make known, It alone is Knowledge. It is 
not a void. 


13. The Self, which is Knowledge, is the 
only Reality. Knowledge of multiplicity is 
false knowledge. This false knowledge, 


which is really ignorance, cannot exist apart 
from the Self, which is Knowledge-Reality. 
The variety of gold ornaments is unreal, 
since none of them can exist without the 
gold of which they are all made. 

14. If the first person, I, exists, then the 
second and third persons, you and he, will 
also exist. By enquiring into the nature of 
the I, the I perishes. With it ‘ you’ and ‘he’ 
also perish. The resultant state, which shines 
as Absolute Being, is one’s own natural 
state, the Self, 

15. Only with reference to the present 
can the past and the future exist, They too, 
while current, are the present. To try to 
determine the nature of the past and the 
future while ignoring the present is like try- 
ing to count without the unit. 

16: Apart from us where is time and 
where is space? If we are bodies, we are 
involved in time and Space, but are we? We 
are one and identical now, then, and for- 
ever, here, and everywhere. Therefore we, 
timeless, and spaceless Being, alone are. 

17. To those who have not realized the 
[hn as to those who have, the word 

0 the body, but with this diffe- 
rence, that for those who have not realized, 
the “I” is confined to the body whereas for 
those who have realized the Self within the 
body the ‘I? shines as the limitless Self. 
Self) as mo a JOPO Mave not realized (the 

as to those who have the world 


is real. But to those who have i 
: not reali 
Truth is adapted to the meas any 
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19. Only those who have no knowledg 
the Source of destiny and free-will dispute 
as to which of them prevails. They that know 
the Self as the one Source of destiny and 
free-will are free from both. Will they again 
get entangled in them ? 

20. He who sees God without seeing tho 
Self sees only a mental image. They say that 
he who sees the Self sees God. He who, hay- 
ing completely lost the ego, sees the Self, 
has found God, because the Self does not 
exist apart from God. 


€ of 


21. What is the Truth of the scriptures 
which declare that if one sees the Self one 
sees God ? How can one see one's Self? If, 
since one is a single being, one cannot see 
one’s Self, how can one see God? Only by 
becoming a prey to Him. 

22. The Divine gives light to the mind 
and shines within it. Except by turning the 
mind inward and fixing it in the Divine, 
there is no other way to know Him through 
the mind. 

23. The body does not say ‘I’. No one will 
argue that even in deep sleep the ‘I’ ceases 
to exist. Once the ‘I’ emerges, all else 
emerges. With a keen mind enquire whence 
this ‘I’ emerges. 

24. This inert body does not say ‘I’. 
Reality-Consciousness does not emerge. 
Between the two, and limited to the mea- 
sure of the body, something emerges as ‘I’. 
It is this that is known as Chit-jada-grar- 
thi (the knot between the Conscious and the 
inert), and also as bondange, soul, subtle- 
body, ego, Samsara, mind, and so forth. 

25. It comes into being equipped with 4 
form, and as long as it retains a form it en- 
dures. Having a form, it feeds and grows 
big. But if you investigate it this evil spirt 
which has no form of its own, relinquishes 
its grip on form and takes to flight. j 

26. If the ego is, everything else also 1; 
Tf the ego is not, nothing else is. Indeed, tHe 
ego is all. Therefore the enquiry as to wha 
this ego is, is the only way of giving YP 
everything. 

27. The State of non-emergence of 
the state of being THAT. Without que 
for that State of the non-emergence of 










‘J’ is 
sting 
‘ 1] 
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d attaining It, how can one accomplish 
A own extinction, from which the ‘I’ 
4 not revive? Without that attainment 
pow is it possible to abide in one’s true 
state, where one is THAT ? 


98. Just as a man would dive in order.to 
set something that had fallen into the water, 
A one should dive into oneself, with a keen 
one-pointed mind, controlling speech and 
breath, and find the place whence the ‘I’ 
originates. 

29. The only enquiry leading to Self- 
realization is seeking the Source of the ‘I! 
with in-turned mind and without uttering 
the word ‘I’. Meditation on ‘I am not this : 
Iam That’ may be an aid to the enquiry 
but it cannot be the enquiry. 


30. If one enquires ‘Who am 1?’ within 
the mind, the individual ‘I’ falls down 
abashed as soon as one reaches the Heart and 
immediately Reality manifests itself sponta- 
neously as ‘I-I’. Although it reveals itself 
as ‘I’, it is not the ego but the Perfect Be- 
ing, the Absolute Self. 

31. For Him who is immersed in the bliss 
of the Self, arising from the extinction ot 
the ego, what remains to be accomplished ? 
He is not aware of anything (as) other than 
the Self. Who can apprehend his State ? 

32, Although the scriptures proclaim 
‘Thou art That’, it is only a sign of weak- 

| Ness of mind to meditate ‘I am That, not. 
_ this’, because you are eternally That. What 
4s lo be done is to investigate what one 
really is and remain That, 

33. Tt is ridiculous to say either ‘I have 
Mot realized the Self’ or ‘I have realized 
b. Self”; are there two selves, for one to 
| yae Object of the other’s realization ? 
E a truth within the experience of every- 

that there is only one Self- 

oi It is due to illusion born of ignorance 
alia Men fail to recognize That which is 
ity zi and for everybody the inherent Rea- 
AN nai lng in its natural Heart-centre pn 

ha Ide in it, and that instead they areng 
t exists or does not exist, that it has 
t has not form, or is non-dual or dual. 
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35. ‘To seek and abide in the Reality 
that is always attained is the only Attain- 
ment. All other attainments (siddhis) are 
such as are acquired in dreams. Can they 
appear real to someone who has woken up 
from sleep? Can they that are established 
in the Reality and are free from maya, be 
deluded by them ? 

36. Only if the thought ‘I am the body ’, 
occurs will the meditation ‘I am not this, I 
am That’, help one to abide as That. Why. 
should we for ever be thinking, ‘I am 
That aise necessary for man to go on 
thinking ‘I am a man’? Are we not always 
That ? 

37. The contention, ‘ Dualism during 
practice, non-dualism on Attainment ’, is also 
false. While one is anxiously searching, as 
well as when one has found one’s Self, who 
else is one but the tenth man ? ! 

38. As long as a man is the doer, he also 
reaps the fruit of his deeds, but as soon as 
he realizes the Self through enquiry as to 
who is the doer his sense of being the doer 
falls away and the triple karma2 is ended. 
This is the state of eternal Liberation. 

39. Only so long as one considers one- 
self bound, do thoughts of bondage and Li- 
beration continue. When one enquires who 
is bound the Self realized, eternally 
attained, and eternally free. When thought 
of bondage comes to an end, can thought. 
of Liberation survive ? 

40. If it is said, that Liberation is of three 
kinds, with form or without form or with 
and without form, then let me tell you that 
the extinction of three forms of Libera- 
tion is the only true Liberation. 

1 This refers to a traditional story of a party 
of ten fools who were travelling together. They 
had to cross a river and on reaching the other 
shore wanted to check up whether all of them 
had got safely across, Each one counted in tura, 
but each one counted the nine others and forgot 
himself. So they thought the tenth man had been 
drowned and began to mourn him. Just then a 
traveller came past and asked them what was the 


matter. He at once saw the cause of their mis- 
take and in order to convince them he mada 


is 


them walk past him one by one, giving each ve: 


one a blow as he passed and telling them | to 
count the strokes. 3 = 
2 Sanchita, Agami and Prarabdha. 














THE MAHARSHI AND THE PATH OF DEVOTION: 


By A. DEVARAJA MUDALIAR 


x A3 wyer by pr i 
D ja Mudaliar is one of the seniormost cf Bhagavan’s devotees. A la yer i profession, 
evaraja d f refore often called upor 
he is T in observation and clear in expression and was therefor J pon by 


i i i stern visitors. 
Bhagavan to act as interpreter in answering the questions of We 


For some years 


p or > title “ 
he kept an Ashram diary which has been published in two volumes under the title ‘Day by Day 


with Bhagavan’. 


He has also written ‘My Recollections of Bhagavan Sri Ramana’, 


Both books 


are published by the Ashram. The above account might make him appear an intellectual, but he 
is at heart a pure bhakta, as the following article shows. 


Not only in India but in all religions the 
path of devotion or surrender has been 
prized as a method for attaining to God or 
winning Liberation. The four main paths 
recommended in Hinduism are karma, 
bhakti, yoga and jnana—action, devotion, 
yogic development and knowledge; and it 
is held that man’s business in life is to try to 
reach God by one or more of them, The 
above four include many varied techniques 
which different people practise in the hope 
of evolving spiritually and attaining perfec- 
tion. Bhagavan Ramana has often said that 
all of them are good and all are difficult, only 
according to the temperament and ability 
of an aspirant one or another may appeal to 
him most and look easiest. He also said that 
whatever method one may practise one 
must eventually attain to Jnana, that is to 
Divine Knowledge of the Self, the Absolute. 

It is well known that Bhagavan taught 
that the shortest and most direct way to 
attain Self-realization is to enquire who this 
“I or ego to which we refer at every turn, 
as ‘I think’, ‘I want ’, ‘I do’, ete, really is 
and whence it arises. This ‘I’ is another 
name for the mind, which again 


springs it 


will take us to the Self. This method js 


known as Vichara or enquiry and comes 
under the heading of jnana marga 


It is not so ‘well know 


n, : however, t 
Bhagavan was himself as n: 


much a bhakta as 


ernest age enang 
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a jnani, a man of devotion as of knowledge. 
I could write at length on this subject, but 
it is hardly necessary. A perusal of his ‘ Five 
Hymns to Arunachala’? is enough to prove 
what a sincere and ardent devotee he was. 
What I wish to bring out here is that, wee 
commending Self-enquiry and telling m; 
questioner to ask himself ‘Who am 1": 
Bhagavan often ended by saying: “ If yon 
Say you have not the strength to do me 
throw yourself on the one great Power vane 
looks after all.” I have heard him say ie 
not once but a number of times. Even oe He 
Carliest book, that great little work y 















ath 
"Bhakti marga is known variously as the P 
of devotion, Submission or surrender. har- 
*See ‘The Collected Works of Ramana Me 


5 £ mam 
shi’, Rider & Co., London and Sri Ramanast4 4 
Tiruvannamalai, 


| 1904 

1?’, he says: “ God is prepared to take 
oP all burdens, however heavy. Why not 
bee all your burdens also on Him and be 
ae Don’t be foolish like the passenger in 
a railway train who carries his bag on his 
hp or shoulders instead of putting it on the 
yack.” I have never heard him commend in 
ihis way, of his own accord, either karma 





marga or yoga. 

In this connection, I would like to guote 
a stanza from a Tamil poem by the late 
Sivaprakasam Pillai, one of Bhagavan’s 
oldest devotees and one whose authority to 
speak on Bhagavan’s teachings it would be 
hard to dispute. “To all you give only the 
instruction : ‘Ponder and find out who you 
are’. If, after that, any one still submissively 
asks for more you say as your final advice: 
‘There is a power (shakti) which moves you 
and me and all; surrender your ego at the 
feet of that Mother.’ ” 


Not only many ancient saints of our land, 
but even recent ones, such as Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa and Swami Ramdas, 
lo mention only two, have recommended the 
bhakti path of surrender. The Puranas have 
even gone further and laid down that for 
this Spiritually dark age, the kali yuga, the 
path of. bhakti is the best suited and the 
easiest to practise. Leave everything to God, 
throw yourself at His feet and just keep 
| falling on His Name always. You need not 
do anything else. You will be saved. That 
is what they say. 

But whatever any one may say, how- 
‘Ver easy at first sight the method 
seem, once you begin to prac- 
tise it earnestly you will find sur- 
pace, real and complete surrender, sur- 
"der without any mental reservations 
Whatsoever, surrender to accept with joy, 
*S coming from God, everything that befalls 
You, §00d, bad and indifferent, is a very 
ârq thing indeed. But we are told that sur- 
yder will not work unless it is complete. 
poe are two stories, one from the great 
bic, the Mahabharata, and the other told 














: . 

Rae Whom see ‘Ramana Maharshi and the 
Oss of Self-Knowledge’, pp. 85-90, by Arthur 
DING, Rider & Co. London. 
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by Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, that illus- 
trate this. The first is that when Draupadi 
was left defenceless, her mighty husbands 
having by then lost their freedom, and the 
evil Duryodhana and his friends tried to 
disrobe her in court, she prayed to Sri 
Krishna as her last and only refuge; but 
help did not come from him until she had 
given up the natural and almost involun- 
tary effort to hold on to her sari and pre- 
vent it from being removed from her waist. 
So long as she struggled to help herself, 
Divine Grace could not flow to help her. 
The story told by Ramakrishna is even more 
forceful. Some one picked a quarrel with a 
laundryman when he was washing clothes 
and began to beat him. The laundryman 
cried out to Vishnu for help. Vishnu was at 
that time disporting himself in paradise with 
his consort Lakshmi. On hearing the piteous 
cry of the laundryman he rose and started 
running towards the earth. A moment later, 
however, Lakshmi saw him strolling back 
in a leisurely way. “What is the matter?” 
she asked. “Why did you rush off so sud- 
denly ? And why do you now come back in 
no hurry ?” 


The Lord thereupon explained: “A 
devotee was beaten and prayed to me for 
help and protection, so I had to run to his 
rescue. But before I got there he took up a 
stick to defend himself, so why should 1 
bother ? ” 


This is what Bhagavan taught, that 
surrender must be complete or it will not 
be effective. It is clearly taught in our reli- 
gious literature that before you can expect 
any progress in your spiritual state you 
must sacrifice or offer all you have, body, 
possessions and soul, to the Guru. We must 
also remember that God, Guru and Self are 
equated. Such surrender has been taught as 
a sure and sufficient means for the attain- 
ment of our spiritual goal, call it Mukti, 
Moksha, Nirvana, Liberation or what you 
will. Submission to the will of Allah is the 
basic commaind of Islam. Jesus said: “ Come 
unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.” Krishna 
said: “Abandon all your duties and take 
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refuge in Me alone. I will free you from all 
sins. De not grieve.” 


Sri Krishna definitely affirmed that if a 
man takes refuge at His feet and surrenders 
completely he need not do anything else, 
he need not. bother about any other duties. 
This path of utter devotion and self-sur- 
render has been proclaimed and followed by 
many a bhakta throughout India, especially 
by the great Saivite and Vaishnavite poet- 
saints of the Tamil land, by Tukaram, 
Eknath, Namdey and others in Maharashtra, 
and Chaitanya in Bengal. The Vaishnavites 
in particular have attached great importance 
to the path of surrender as taught in the 
*Charana sloka’, as it is called, of the 
Bhagavad Gita, which I have already 
quoted. They call this surrender ‘ Prapathi’ 
and have developed its doctrine in great 
detail, showing how far-reaching its rami- 
fications can be. 


I shall refer only to one or two aspects of 
this “Prapathi’ path which especially appeal 
to me, They say, for instance, that while 
in other paths God is the Goal and various 
other things are used as means, on the path 
of surrender both the means and the end 
are God. Another thing they say is that 
whereas on any other path more than one 
means may be employed and may even be 
necessary, on the path of surrender no other 
means are necessary or even admissible, for 
that would imply that your faith in sur- 
render was not complete, and therefore your 
Surrender itself was not. One illustration 
they quote for this argument is that in the 
Ramayana Indrajit used a powerful weapon 
called ‘Brahma Asthra’ with whose divine 
power he bound Hanuman hand and foot. 
The Rakshasas, however, seeking to make 
doubly Sure, began to bind him also 
with ropes and chains, whereupon the 
divine weapon ceased to act owing t 
their lack of faith in it. T ae 

- To throw oneself 
completely on God, secure in His love and 
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Even recent saints have, in 
mercy, told some lucky disciples that jp they 
surrendered completely to the Guru they 
need not do anything else. Once when Gini; 
Chandra Ghosh wept before Ramakrishna 
and declared that he could not follow any 
discipline, however simple or short, Rama. 
krishna was pleased to tell him: “ Then give 


their great 


me power of attorney”, meaning: ‘Sur. 
render and I will do the rest!’ 
I once told Bhagavan: “I am another 


Girish. You must save me yourself. Every 
saint must have a Girish.” 

Bhagavan replied: “But he gave power 
of attorney.” 

“I too have surrendered to the extent that 
I am capable of,” I said: “What more can 
If Ck) 

Bhagavan said nothing 

It was not Bhagavan’s way to say, “Sur- 
render and I will look after you.” How- 
ever, the following incident is significant in 
that regard. About a year before Bhaga- 
van left the body I said to him one after- 
noon: “I am going to sing Bhagavan three 
stanzas from a poem by Sivaprakasam Pil- 
lai because they express what I want to say 
better than I could.” I then sang them. 
Their meaning is: “I have not followed 
your teaching or instructions : but is it pro- 
per for a Guru to get disgusted with his 
devotee as an incorrigible beast and to give 
him up ? If you let me go my own way like 
this, what is to happen to me? I shall not 
reform and you will not correct. or change me. 
Have I any other help in this or the other 
world except you, my Lord? What, then. 
is your idea? Is this right behaviour for 
you ? ¥ > 

Bhagavan did not immediately reply: 
which caused me some disappointment. After 
a minute or two he said: “Whether I 40 
anything or not, your business is only t° 
surrender and keep still.” 

Some friends have told me that I may 
take this to mean: « Don’t worry ; I know 
what to do and will do it.’ On the othe? 
hand, it may only mean: “yf you really 
Surrender you have no right to compla 
so if a devotee complains it is a sign t"? 
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| has not surrendered.” In any case, I 
pe fer to be an optimist and believe that, 
Mer incomplete my surrender may be, 
a Jong as his Grace is complete he will look 
after me all right. 


Į recently read in ‘Bhavan’s Journal’ 
some of the teachings of Swami Nityananda 
who lived in Vajreswari for about thirty 
years and died a few years ago. A disciple 
asked him: “What should I do?” : and he 
replied: “You need not do anything.” I 
lake that to mean anything except surren- 
der and leave everything to the Guru. 


Intellectuals may feel tempted to look 
down on the path of bhakti, but I think I 
have written enough to show that such an 
attitude is not justified. I will finish with 
one more story to illustrate this. Tota Puri 
was an Advaitin whom Ramakrishna took 
as his guru, having already had a tantric 
guru. He had no patience with people wor- 
shipping a Personal God and used to make 
fin of Ramakrishna for constantly speaking 
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of Kali and worshipping her and calling her ` 
‘ Mother’. He had never previously known 

ill health, when he was suddenly attacked 

by a severe and painful form of dysentery. It 

was so bad that after some days he decided 

to drown himself in the Ganges. He enter- 

ed the river and walked towards the oppo- 

site bank, perhaps half a mile or so, only to 

find that the water never got more than 

knee-deep. Finally Kali, Ramakrishna’s 
‘Mother,’ appeared before him and thus 
miraculously converted him. 


Let no humble devotee, therefore, feel dis- 
couraged if some philosopher or even saint 
condemns the path of surrender, The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. It has 
worked and produced results all over the 
world, not only with bhaktas in India, but 
with Sufis in Persia and mystics both in the 
East and West. Above all, Sri Krishna has 
held out the promise that He will save all 
who come to Him and take refuge at His 
feet. Let us not doubt, but let us surrender 
and achieve eternal Peace and Bliss. 


THE WORLD 
By A. RAO 


The world’s an extension of you— 
Nothing outside. 

Let what will betide ; 
Only ensue 

The inner self of you, 
For this is true. 


For a day you wear. 

he garb of earth and air, 
Knowledge confined 
To mortal mind: 

Only a spell to break, 

dream from which to wake. 





So long it lasts, 
Don't think you originate 
The play of fate 
Its shadow casts. 

Be a glass polished bright 
To reflect the Light. 


But. Hui Neng said 
There is no glass. 
Let the ego-self be dead, 
This will come to pass. 
Then all fate’s teeth are drawn 
In that glad dawn. 








THE MARITAL GARLAND OF LETTERS | 


There could be no beiter proof that the path of devotion is compatible with Knowledge than 


Bhagavan's ‘Marital Garland of Letters to Sri Arunachala’. 
a young man living in a cave on Arunachala before his Ashram was founded. 


He composed it while he was still 
Some of his dis- 


ciples used to go into town daily to beg their food and asked him for a song to sing as they 


went, 
that could be used, but they persisted. 
posing the ‘Marital Garland’ as he went. 
his face as he composed it. 
and all religions. 
Verses’ is their doctrinal foundation. 


He replied at first that there were plenty of songs left by the classical Tamil poet-saints 
Some days later he walked round Arunachala, com- 
It is said that tears of ecstatic ardour streamed down 
Ceriainly it is one of the supreme symbolical love poems of all ages 
It has always remained the emotional treasure of his devotees, as the ‘Forty 
Spontaneously they burst into the singing of it at the last 


moment when breath was leaving his body, so that it was the last earthly sound he heard. | 


INVOCATION 


Gracious Ganapati l! with Thy (loving) 
hand bless me, that I may make this a mari- 
tal garlend of letters worthy of Sri Aruna- 
chala, the Bridegroom ! 


E 
pe REFRAIN 

F Arunachala Shiva! Arunachala Shiva ! 
IA Arunachala Shiva ! Arunachala ! 

E Arunachala Shiva! Arunachala Shiva ! 















Arunachala Shiva! Arunachala ! 


L Arunachala ! Thou doest root out the 
= cgo of those who meditate on Thee in the 
heart, Oh Arunachala ! 


T May Thou and I be one and insepa- 
able like Alagu and Sundara,? Oh Aruna- 


4. Was it for Thy pleasure or for my 
sake Thou didst win me ? If now Thou turn 
me away, the world will blame Thee, Oh 
Arunachala ! 


5. Escape this blame! Why didst Thou 
then recall Thyself to me ? How can I leave 
Thee now, Oh Arunachala ! 


6. Kinder far art Thou than one’s own 
mother. Is this then Thy all-kindness, Oh 
Arunachala ? 


T. Sit firmly in my mind lest it elude 
Thee, Oh Arunachala ! 


8. Display Thy beauty, for the fickle mind 
to see Thee for ever and to rest (in peace): 
‘Oh Arunachala ! 








9. After abducting me if now Thou dost 


not embrace me, where is Thy chivalry, oh 
Arunachala ? 


10. Does it become Thee thus to ee 
when I am outraged by others, Oh Arun? 
chala ? : 


ll. Even when the thieves of the D 
Ses break in upon me, art Thou not still 
my heart, Oh Arunachala ! 
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12, One art Thou without a second; who 
hen could dare elude Thee and come in? 
ghis is only Thy jugglery, Oh Arunachala! 
13. Significance of OM _ unrivalled—un- 
surpassed ! Who can comprehend Thee, Oh 
Arunachala ? y 
14. As (Universal) Mother, it is Thy duty 
to dispense Thy Grace and save me, Oh Aru- 
nachala ! 

15. Who can ever find Thee? The Eye of 
the eye art Thou, and without eyes’ Thou 
seest, Oh Arunachala ! 


16. As a Jode-stone attracts iron, magne- 
tizing it and holding it fast, so do Thou to 
me, Oh Arunachala ! 


17. (Unmoving) Hill, melting into a Sea 
of Grace, have mercy (on me) I pray, Oh 
` Arunachala! 


18. Fiery Gem, shining in all directions, do 
Thou burn up my dross, Oh Arunachala ! 


19. Shine as my Guru, making me free 
from faults and worthy of Thy Grace, Oh 
Arunachala ! 


20. Save me from the cruel snares of fas- 
nating women and honour me with union 
with Thyself, Oh Arunachala ! 


21. Though I beg, Thou ari callous and 
dost not condescend. I pray Thee! say to 
| Me “Fear not!’ Oh Arunachala ! 


22. Unasked Thou givest ; this is Thy im- 
_ Perishable fame. Do not belie Thy name, 
Oh Arunachala ! 


23. Sweet fruit within my hands, let me 
_~ mad with ecstasy, drunk with the Bliss 
pot Thy Essence, Oh Arunachala ! 


| 24. Blazoned as the Devourer of Thy vota- 
Tes, how can I survive who have embraced 
e, Oh Arunachala ? 










a Thou, unrufed by anger! What crime 
Marked me off (for Thy wrath), Oh 


TUnachala ? 


Glorious Mountain of Love, celebrated 
autama 3, rule me with Thy gracious 


El 
nee, Oh Arunachala ! 


Gautama here referred to is not the 
but a Hindu Sage of. that name who 


3 





3 
Th 
Budaka 
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27. Dazzling Sun that swallowest up all 
the universe in Thy rays, by Thy Light open 
the lotus of my heart I pray, Oh Arunachala ! 


28. I came to feed on Thee, but Thou hast 
fed on me ; now there is Peace, Oh Aruna- 
chala ! 


29. O Moon of Grace, with Thy (cool) 
rays as hands, open (within me) the ambro- 
sial orifice and let my heart rejoice, Oh Aru- 
nachala ! 


30. Tear off these robes, expose me naked, 
then robe me with Thy Love, Oh Aruna- 
chala ! 


31. There (in the heart) rest quiet! Let 
the sea of joy surge, speech and feeling cease, 
Oh Arunachala ! 


32. Do not continue io deceive and prove 
me; disclose instead Thy Transcendental 
Self, Oh Arunachala ! 

33. Vouchsafe the knowledge of Eternal 


Life that I may learn the glorious Primal 
Wisdom, and shun the delusion of this world, 
Oh Arunachala! 


34. Unless Thou embrace me, I shall melt 
away in tears of anguish, Oh Arunachala ! 


35. If spurned by Thee, alas! what rests 
for me but the torment of my prarabdha Re 
What hope is left for me, Oh Arunachala ? 


36. In silence Thou saidst, ‘Stay silent!’ 
and Thyself stood silent, O Arunachala !5 


37. . Happiness lies in peaceful repose en- 

joyed when resting in the Self. Beyond 
speech indeed is Thy prowess resting in the 
Self. Beyond speech indeed is This my 
State, Oh Arunachala ! 4 





dwelt at Arunachala, for mention of whom see 
“The Mythology of Arunachala’ by T. K. S. in 
our issue of July 1964. P. 143. 


4Prarabdha is the part of destiny due to past 
actions (karmas) which bears fruit in the present 
birth. eee: 
5 Silence is the highest and most perfect form 
of instruction which the Guru can give, for by 
its nature it is closest to the essential object of 
such instruction, which is the realization by the 
disciple of the incommunicable and inex) ssible 
Absolute, ; acta 
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38. Sun! Thou didst sally forth and illu- 
sion was ended. Then didst Thou shine m0- 
tionless (alone), Oh Arunachala ! 


39. (A dog can scent out its master) ; am 

I then worse than a dog? Steadfastly will 
I seek Thee and regain Thee, Oh Aruna- 
chala ! 


40. Grant me wisdom, I beseech Thee, su 
that I may not pine for love of Thee in ig- 
norance, Oh Arunachala ! 


41. (In sunlight the lotus blossoms), how 
then couldst Thou, the Sun of suns, hover 
before me like a flower bee, saying ‘ Thou 
are not yet in blossom, Oh Arunachala ? 


42, ‘Thou hast realized the Self even 
without knowing that it was the Truth. It 
is the Truth Itself!’ Speak (thus if it be 
so), Oh Arunachala ! 


43. Reveal Thyself! Thou only art Reali- 
ty, Oh Arunachala ! 


44. “Look within, ever seeking the Self 
with the inner eye, then will (It) be found.’ 
Thus didst Thou direct me, beloved Aruna- 
chala ! 


45. Weak though my effort was, by Thy 
Grace I gained the Self, Oh Arunachala ! 


46. What value has this birth without 
Knowledge born of realization? It is not 
even worth speaking about, Oh Arunachala! 


47. I, by Thy Grace, am sunk in Thy Self, 
wherein merge only those divested of their 
minds and thus made pure, Oh Arunachala ! 


48. When I took shelter under Thee as my 
One God, Thou didst destroy me altogether, 
Oh Arunachala ! 


49. Treasure of benign and holy Grace 
found without seeking, steady my wander- 
ing mind, Oh Arunachala ! 


50. On seeking Thy Real Self with cou- 
rage, my raft capsized and the waters came 
over me. Have mercy on me Arunachala ! 

51. Enfold me body to body, 
or I am lost, Oh Arunachala ! 


52. Oh Undefiled, abide 
so that there may be eve 
nachala ! 


limb to limb, 


Thou in my heart 
tlasting joy, Aru- 
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53. Mock me not, who seek Thy Protec. 
tion! Adorn me with Thy Grace ang thes 
regard me, Oh Arunachala ! 


54. Does it not shame Thee to stand ier 
like a post, (leaving me) to find Thee by 
myself, Oh Arunachala ? 


55. Rain Thy Mercy on me ere Thy Know. 
ledge burn me to ashes, Oh Arunachala! 


56. Unite with me to destroy (our sepa. 
rate identities as) Thou and me, and bless 
me with the state of ever-vibrant joy, Oh 
Arunachala ! 


57. When will waves of thought cease to 
rise ? When shall I reach Thee, subtler than 
the subtle ether, Oh Arunachala ! 


58. I am a simpleton devoid of learning, 
Do Thou dispel illusion, Oh Arunachala! 


59. When I melted away and entered Thee, 
my Refuge, (I found) Thee standing naked, 
Oh Arunachala ! 


60. In my unloving self Thou didst create 
a passion, for Thee, therefore forsake me not, 
Oh Arunachala ! 


61. Fruit shrivelled and spoilt is worth- 
less ; take and enjoy it ripe, Oh Arunachala! 


62. Hast Thou not bartered ‘cunningly 
Thyself for me? Oh, Thou art death to me, 
Arunachala ! 


63. Regard me! Take thought of me! 
Touch me ! 6 Mature me! Make me one with 
Thee, Oh Arunachala ! 

64. Grant me Thy Grace ere the poison 
of delusion grips me and, rising to my head, 
kills me, Oh Arunachala ! 

65. Thyself regard me and dispel illusion 
Unless Thou do so who can intercede with 
Grace Itself made manifest Oh Arunachala! 

66. With madness for Thee hast Thou freed 
me of madness (for the world) ; grant m° 


now the cure of all madness, Oh Aruna- 
chala ! 


67. Fearless I seek Thee, Fearlessness Its 


self! How canst Thou fear to take me: 
Arunachala ! 


S*Regard me! Take th 

: S ought of m 
De refer respectively to the three modes 
initiation, by look, by thought, and by tuC 


s of 


e! Touch j 
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5g. Where is (my) ignorance or (Thy) 
wisdom, if I am blessed with union to Thee, 
oh Arunachala ! 

g9. Espouse me, I beseech Thee, and let 
this mind, now wedded to the world, be wed- 
ded to Perfection, Oh Arunachala ! 


70. Mere thought of Thee has drawn me 
io Thee, and who can gauge Thy Glory (in 
Itself), Oh, Arunachala ? 


71. Thou hast possessed me, unexorciz- 
able Spirit! and made me mad (for Thee), 
that I may cease to be a ghost (wandering 
ihe world), Oh Arunachala ! 


72. Be Thou my stay and my support lest 
| droop helpless like a tender creeper, Oh 
Arunachala ! 


73. Thou didst benumb (my faculties) 
with stupefying powder.” then rob me of my 
understanding and reveal the Knowledge of 
Thy Self, Oh Arunachala! 

14. Show me the warfare of Thy Grace, in 
the Open Field where there is no coming and 
going, Oh Arunachala ! 





15. Unattached to the physical frame com- 
posed of the (five) elements, let me for ever 
tepose happy in the sight of Thy Splendour, 
Oh Arunachala ! 


16. Thou hast administered ihe medicine 
of confusion to me, so must I be confound- 
ed! Shine Thou as Grace, the cure of all 
| “onfusion, Oh Arunachala ! 


| 77. Shine Thou selfless, sapping the pride 
ot those who boast of their free-will, Oh 
Arunachala ! 


18. Tam a fool who prays only when over- 
| Whelmed (by misery), yet disappoint me 
| Tt, Oh Arunachala ! 


Guard me lest I flounder storm-tossed 
ike a ship without helmsman, Oh Aruna- 
thala ! 






a Thou hast cut the knot which hid the 
SONG Thy Head and Foot (the limitless 
aM i fas a 
Th: ; ; 
W This verse alludes to the wandering ascetics 
then Spirit away children for disciples, stupefying 
aheg Wih a pinch of powder, such as sacred 
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Self). Motherlike, shouldst Thou not com- 
plete Thy task, Oh Arunachala ! 8 


81. Be not (like) a mirror held to a nose- 
less man, but raise me (from my lowness) 
and embrace me, Oh Arunachala ! 


82. Let us embrace upon the bed of ten- 
der flowers, which is the mind, within the 
room of the body (or the Ultimate Truth), 
Oh Arunachala ! 


83. How is it that Thou hast become fa- 
mous from Thy constant union with the poor 
and humble, Oh Arunachala ? 


84. Thou hast removed the blindness of 
ignorance with the unguent of Thy Grace, 
and made me truly. Thine, Oh Arunachala ! 


85. Thou didst shave clean my head (and 

I was lost to the world),° then Thou didst 
(show Thyself) dancing in Transcendent 
Space, Oh Arunachala ! 


86. Though Thou hast loosed me from the 
mists of error and made me mad for Thee, 
why hast Thou not yet freed me from illu- 
sion ; Oh Arunachala ! 


87. Is it true Silence to rest like a stone, 
inert and unexpansive, Oh Arunachala ? 


88. Who was it that threw mud to me for 
food !° and robbed me of my livelihood, Oh 
Arunachala ? 


89. Unknown to all, stupefying me, Who 
was it that ravished my soul, Oh Aruna- 
chala ? 


90. I spoke thus to Thee, because Thou 
art my Lord ; be not offended but come and 
give me happiness, Oh Arunachala ! 


8 The cutting of the knot which binds man to 
illusion implies the attainment of nirvikalpa 
samadhi; completion of the task refers to the 
state of sahaja samadhi. 

9The parenthesis is not a mere addition to ex- 
plain the implication of shaving the head, for by 
an alternative reading, involving the change of 
a single letter, these words become explicit in the 
text. 

10 Literally, ‘Threw mud in my mouth’, an ex- 
pression meaning “caused my ruin’. .The deeper, 
meaning of this verse is: ‘Who was it that 
individualized me and robbed me of my Perfect 
Being?’ p 
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91. Let us enjoy one another in the House 
of Open Space, where there is neither night 
nor day, Oh Arunachala ! 1! 


92. Thou didst take aim (at me) with darts 
of Love and then devoured me alive, Oh 
Arunachala ! 


93. Thou art the Primal Being, whereas 
I count not in this nor the other world. 
What didst Thou gain thus by my worthless 
self, Oh Arunachala ! 


94, 
in. 
nance is now Thy burden). 
lot, Oh Arunachala ! 


95. The moment Thou didst welcome me, 
didst enter into me and grant me Thy divine 
life, I lost my individuality, Oh Arunachala ! 


Dist Thou not call me in ? I have come 
Now measure out for me, (my mainte- 
Hard is Thy 


- 96. Bless me that I may die without los- 
ing hold of Thee, or miserable is (my fate), 
Oh Arunachala ! 


97. From my home Thou didst entice me, 
then stealing into my heart didst draw me 
gently into Thine, (such is) Thy Grace, Oh 
Arunachala ! 


"98. 1 have betrayed Thy (secret) work- 
ings. Be not offended ! Show me Thy Grace 
now openly and save me, Oh Arunachala ! 


99. Grant me the essence of the Vedas, 
which shine in the Vedanta, One without 
a second, Oh. Arunachala ! 


"The allusion is to 


er; the ‘cavi > 
Which is beyond time ity of the 


Heart’ 
and space, 
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100. Even my slanders, treat as praise aft 
guard me for ever as Thine own, I pray, Oh 
Arunachala ! 


101. As snow in water, let me melt, as Love 
in Thee, Who art Love itself, Oh Aruna. 
chala ! 


102. I had but thought of Thee as Arun 
and lo! I was caught in the trap of T} 
Grace! Can the net of Thy Grace ever fa 
Oh Arunachala ! 


103. Watching like a spider to trap (me 
in the web of Thy) Grace, Thou didst eni. 
wine me and when imprisoned feed upon 
me, Oh Arunachala ! 


a, 
ny 
il, 


104. Let me be the votary of the votaries 
of those who hear Thy name with love, Oh 
Arunachala ! 


105. Shine Thou for ever as the loving Sa- 
viour of helpless suppliants like myself, Oh 
Arunachala ! 


106. Familiar to Thine ears are the sweet 
songs of votaries who melt to the very bones 
with love for Thee, yet let my poor strains 
also be acceptable, Oh Arunachala! 


107. Hill of Patience, bear with my foolish 
words, (regarding them) as hymns of joy 
or as Thou please, Oh Arunachala! 


108. Oh Arunachala! my Loving Lord! 
Throw Thy garland (about my shoulders) 
wearing Thyself this one (strung) by me, 
Arunachala ! me 
Blessed be Arunachala! blessed be His 
devotees ! ; 
Blessed be this Marital Garland of Letters! 


—__. 


LIVING PHILOSOPHY 


In India there js 


no such thi 
chair Philosophy, p hing as arm- 


hilosophy is not only a 


Weaving 


cobwebs of theory in his study, but one vaD 
Was moved by a deep inner urge to know 
the secrets: of life, who lived laborious days 
of spiritual discipline and who saw the lig 
by the transformation of his life. 


Go: 5 p U 
From Sri Jaideva Singh’s introduction * 


his text and English translation of the Bi 
Yabhijnahridayam, published by Mess? 
Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi-6. E 


— 








BHAKTI MARGA IN BUDDHISM 


The Meaning and Importance of Prayer 


By LAMA ANAGARIKA GOVINDA 
Acharya, Arya Maitreya Mandala 


The Buddhist tradition 


inclines more io jnana marga and the Christian to bhakti marga. 


Nevertheless, every complete religion contains elements of both and provides scope for both 


types of approach. 


Prayer ’. 

Lama Govinda 
‘Foundations of Tibetan Mysticism’. (Rider 
Every religion recognizes a highest value, 
àa ‘summum bonum’; theistic religions call 
it ‘God’, non-theistic religions call it Tao, 
Nirvana, Sammiésambodhi (Perfect Enlight- 
fnment) ete. If in theistic religions prayer 
has been defined as a communion or a dia- 
logue with God, in non-theistic religions it 
could be defined as intense longing for the 
highest state of perfection or completeness, 
the réalization of perfect Enlightenment. 
Prayer in its widest sense is “a direction 
| of the heart ” (Rilke) and presupposes a 
mental or spiritual polarity : either between 
man and God, or between the finite and 
infinite, the individual and the universal, the 
lMperfect and the perfect, etc. In Christia- 
nity, Judaism and Islam the individual 
luman pole is conceived as the soul, the 
Nine pole as the Creator; in Hinduism 
a Jivdtma and Paramdtma (or Brahman), 
n Buddhism as the limited, mundane indi- 
bal Consciousness and the potential uni- 
; “al consciousness which is latent in every 
Beco being and can be experienced and 
eae In its totality in the state of 
“ightenment. _ ik 
| x rayer thus arises from a state of creative 
the lon between the human and the divine, 
Derg, sciousness of incompleteness (or im- 
op iion) and the ideal of ‘completeness 
2 berfection), between the ‘present státe 









In this article the venerable author 
prayer, a bhakti technique, can hold in Buddhism. 
the international religious conference of 1960 at Venice, convoked by 
Foundation Giorgio Cini, Isola di San Giorgio Maggiore. 

| which representatives of the main religions of the world were invited, 


shows the very important place that 
It is a resume of talks delivered by him during 
the Cultural Centre of the 
The subject of the Conference, to 
was “The Experience of 


is already known to many of our readers as author of the important study 
& Co., London.) 


ol ignorance or delusion and the longed-for, 
future state of liberation: the awakening 
from the illusion of separateness to the 
wholeness of life. 4 

What here appears to us as ‘future’, 
however, is something that is ever-existing, 
ever-present in our universal depth- 
consciousness (dlaya-vijndna), which mod- 
ern psychology has now at last rediscovered 
though greatly misunderstood, by con- 
ceiving it as an enemy of reason and the 
source of uncontrollable drives and emo- 
tions and calling it “the Unconscious *!— 


= a aga 
1“ It has long ceased to be a secret that the 
venerable root-concept of modern psychology 
“the Unconscious’ is a rather uncritical and 
obscure concept”, says Medard Boss in his “ In- 
dienfahrt eines Psychiaters” (p. 19). 
“Present-day psychological terminology which 
postulates an ‘unconscious’ in contrast to con- 
sciousness, becomes thereby guilty of a falsifica- 
tion of fundamental psycho-somatic facts. This 
terminology and the subsequenily wrongly struc- 
turized phenomena are a typical example of the 
faulty conclusions which arise from a radically 
applied dualism.” (Jean Bebser: “ Ursprung 
und Gegenwart”, Vol. I, p. 327). $9 
“The modern mind suffers from the odd pre- 
judice that consciousness is a purely superficial 
outgrowth of reallty, and that the more funda- 
mental the power, principle or substance become: 
the more blind and unconscious it must be. 
(Alan W. Watts: “ The Supreme Identity ”, p. 
“In Freud’s view the unconscious is essent; 
the: seat of irrationality. In ae ‘thin! 


meaning seems to be almost ‘reversed; t 
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in order to subordinate it all the more to 
the limited surface-consciousness, which 
identifies itself with the ephemeral interests 
of its momentary individual existence, thus 
losing the connection with its origin, the 
living source of creative power. 

In prayer, however,-we turn back to that 
source, we re-establish its connection with 
the individual, focalized surface-conscious- 
ness, so that the tension between surface 
and depth, like that of a string, produces a 
pure sound, a higher vibration of the Spirit. 
It is not the object of prayer to eliminate 
this tension, but to transform it into a crea- 


tive force by establishing a meaningful, 
harmonious co-operation between the two 
apparently contradictory, but in reality 


complementary, poles. Thus prayer becomes 
a source of strength and certainty, and not 
merely a sedative or a tranquillizer. The 
inner peace that comes from it is due to the 
establishment of a balance between the 
forces of our individual consciousness and 
the vast potentialities of our depth-cons- 
ciousness, in which the experiences of a 
beginningless past are stored and through 
which we participate in that greater life 
that encompasses the universe and connects 
us with every living being. 

Prayer—and ina still higher degree. 
meditation (of which prayer is only the 
first step)—is the consciously directed ap- 
proach towards this vast store-house of ex- 
perience, which modern psychology merely 
observes in its passively accepted, functional 
effects on our subconscious mind (as in 
dreams and archetypal symbols) as if it 
Were driven by irresistable forces. “ Com- 
mon experience looks on the idea that we 
are pushed about by such inner drives as 
unreal and artificial. What meaning can it 
have, we say, for men whose lives are dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of knowledge or the 
creation of beauty or the service of their 
fellows ? What. place in it is there for devo- 
ee = and that endless ‘Striving 

man betterment which ever 


conscious is essentially the seat of the d 

e e 
Sources of wisdom, while the conscious a 
‘intellectual part of the personality. (Erich Fromm 
in “Zen Buddhism & Psychoanalysis "p. 96) 
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has distinguished man at his best? 

Men seem not to be pushed into the fines, 
things they do but to follow the urgent call 
of something that draws them on through 
hardship and uncertainty and discourage. 
ment to the attainment of a high desire” 
“This conception has the advantage Over 
present psychological orthodoxy in that its 
attitude is forward, toward a goal to ne 
reached, and not back to the push and drive 
of circumstance, and is thus in harmony 
with the common verdict of experience,’ 


Prayer—being a “direction of the heart” 
(i.e., of the inner centre of a human being, 
which participates equally in his individual 
consciousness and in his super-individual 
depth-consciousness) and thus of his intui- 
tion, and not merely of his surface- 
consciousness—is, therefore a positive and 
active approach to the hidden ireasury of 
universal experience. It does not blindly 
take hold of experience-contents that hap- 
pen to well up—but have no bearing on its 
intuited aim, like a man who descends 
without a light into a dark store-room in 
the cellar of his house, aimlessly taking 
hold of whatever comes into his hands. 


Prayer is indeed the lamp that enables 
us to discover in the vastness of the treasure- 
house those very items, that are useful or 
essential on our spiritual way towards 
completeness. Instead of dragging fragmen- 
tary glimpses of contents of the depth- 
consciousness into the glaring light of the 
intellect and submitting them to a deadly 
analysis, prayer turns our conscious mind 
inwards and transforms the potential forces 
of the depth into active ones, because 
“making the unconscious conscious trans- 
forms the mere idea of the universality o 
man into the living experience of this umi 
versality."4 In other words: instead i 
raising the archetypal symbols and vision? 
of the depth to the surface and subordinatin® 
them to conceptual thought and the triviall- 
ties of temporal aims and purposes, 
Sia Soe of the Spirit” by Edmund { 

3 Ibid., p. 90. 

4 Erich Fromm, op. cit, p. 107. 
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| focus of our individualized mind should turn 
wards in order to become aware of its 
ee cal source and make use of its im- 
se potentialities in the pursuance of 


ultimate completeness and perfect en- 


lightenment. 

prayer as a means towards this aim would 
defeat its own purpose if it was the expres- 
sion of selfish desires or exclusively con- 
cerned with our own individual welfare. 
Moreover the Buddhist neither believes in 
separate egohood (or an unchangeable 

| individual soul that has to be ‘saved’ and 
preserved for eternity) nor looks upon the 
Buddha as a God, who fulfils his wishes. To 
him the Buddha is the model of the com- 
plete or perfect man, who has become 
conscious of his universality, realized the 
divine within himself and thus become a 

( light to others. 

If, therefore, the Buddhist bows down 
before the image of the Buddha, he does not 
ask anything of him, he does not pray to 
him, but gives vent to his feelings of vene- 
tation in the same way in which he would 
show his respect and love to his living reli- 
gious teacher or Guru, in whose footsteps 
he is determined to follow in order to make 
his teachings a living reality within himself. 
The formula, which he utters during the 
act of veneration before the image or sym- 
bol of the Enlightened One (such as a 
Slatue, a stupa, a reliquary, the Bodhi- 

tree, or whatever helps him to bring the 
Noble figure of the Buddha before his 
mind), consists of the words: 

“I take refuge in the Enlightened One ;” 
“I take refuge in the Teaching” (the 
Sacred Law, taught by all Enlightened Ones) ; 
“I take refuge in the Community (of 
se who have realized the teaching).” 


In Tibet this formula is preceded by the 
Words : “I take refuge in the Guru”; 
peeause the Guru is the living representa- 

©; the mouth-piece, of the Buddha, the 
ansmitter and embodiment of the Buddha’s 
honing, who kindles the flame of faith in 
4, disciple and inspires him to follow in 
Sa, footsteps of those who have realized the 
Ted Teaching (dharma), and become 


| th 
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members of 
(Sangha). 


the 


Community of Saints 


The first step of devotion and prayer in 
Buddhism, therefore, consists in the expres- 
sion of veneration, loyalty and gratitude 
towards the Teacher, the living Guru, as 
well as the Buddha who speaks through 
him. And just as the person of the Guru is 
conceived as a link in the continuity of 
spiritual transmission of Buddha SAkya- 
muni’s teaching, in the same way Buddha 
Sakyamuni is only one link in the infinite 
chain of Enlightened Ones: Thus the term 
‘ Guru’ comprises the complete chain of 
spiritual teachers who have passed on the 
living tradition through milleniums from 
generation to generation ; and similarly the 
term ‘Buddha’ includes the totality of all 
the Enlightened Ones who preceded him or 
may follow him. 


Thus, in Mahayana tradition, the histori- 
cal personality of Sfkyamuni-Buddha re- 
cedes behind the universal figure of the 
Perfect Enlightened One, the symbol of the 
Complete Man who has realized his divine 
nature. Instead of worshipping a God beyond 
all human conception, enthroned in a realm 
of metaphysical abstractions and generali- 
zations, the Budhhist strives after the reali- 
zation of those divine properties which have 
been demonstrated by innumerable saints 
and Enlightened Ones. He tries to realize 
them in his own heart, in his own mind and 
in his own life. 


The thought that a god should have 
created the world with all its evil, its suffer- 
ing, its imperfection, stupidity and cruelty, 
appears to him a kind of blasphemy of the 
very idea of God as the embodiment of per- 
fection. For him it is not a god who is res- 
ponsible for the evil and imperfection of the 
world, because the world that we experi- 
ence is the creation of our own ignorance, 
our Own cravings and passions. That imper- 
fection should come out of perfection and 
completeness seems to contradict all reason, 
while the opposite appears more likely to 
the Buddhist. The experiences of life and 
the example of those who have attained 
enlightenment, has taught him that from a 
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state of imperfection perfection can be 
achieved and that the sufferings resulting 
from our passions, are the very forces that 
lead towards liberation. 

But while the Buddhist rejects the idea of 
a Creator-God, he believes in the divine 
principle in man, the inborn spark of light 
(bodhi-citta) embodied in his consciousness 
as a yearning towards perfection, towards 
completeness, towards Enlightenment. To 
put it paradoxically: it is not God who 
creates man, but man who creates God in 
his image, ie. the idea of the divine aim 
within himself, which he realizes in the 
fires of suffering, from which compassion, 
understanding, love and wisdom are born. 


The unfoldment of individual life in the 
universe has no other aim apparently but 
becoming conscious of its own divine essence, 
and since this process goes on continuously, 
it represents a perpetual birth of God or, 
fo put it into Buddhist terminology: the 
continuous arising of enlightened beings, in 
each of whom the totality of the universe 
becomes conscious. 


These Enlightened ‘Ones are what the 
Mahayana calls “the infinite number of 
Buddhas” or—insofar as they are experi- 
enced as actively influencing the develop- 
ment of humanity—‘“ the infinite number of 
Bodhisattvas”. The latter represent. the 
active forces emanating from those who 
have attained the highest state of conscious- 
hess, inspiring and furthering all those who 
are striving for liberation. This is repre- 
sented pictorially by the aura of the medi- 
tating Buddha, which is filled with small 
replicas of the Buddha, symbolizing the 
infinite number of Bodhisattvas who in 
myriad forms appear for the welfare of all 
living and suffering beings. Though they 
manifest themselves in innumerable indivi- 
dual forms, they are one in spirit. 


a have described the first step of Bud- 
Ist prayer as an expression of i 
l venerat 
and gratitude towards the Hee 
ed Ones, who taught the 
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passages from Santideva’s « Bodhicay. 
yâvatâra”, which describes the awakenin 
of the inner light, or the practice of the 
Bodhisattvas on the way towards Enlighten. 
ment. 

“In order to take possession of the pear] 
of Enlightenment, I worship the Tathagatas 
and also the faultless jewel of the doctrine 
as well as the spiritual sons of the Bas 
lightened Ones, the oceans of virtue, 


“Whatever may be found in this world : 
flowers, fruits, vegetables and life-giving 
waters ; mountains of precious stone, forest- 
solitudes for meditation, creepers adorned 
with beautiful, radiant blossoms, trees whose 
boughs are bent under the burden of deli- 
cious fruit, perfumes and scents from the 
world of gods, miraculous trees, jewel-trees, 
lovely ponds of lotus-flowers reverberating 
with the sweet song of swans, wild plants 
as well as those of the fields: everything 
that is suitable as an offering and all that 
is contained in the infinity of space and does 
not belong to anybody ; I collect all this in 
my mind and offer it to the Perfect Ones 
and their spiritual sons (the Bodhi- 
sattvas).” 

“Tam without merits and, therefore, very 
poor. I have nothing else for their worship. 
May, therefore, the Perfect Ones, who have 
ne thought but the welfare of others, accept 
this for my sake.” 


The next step is the complete self-surren- 
der and change of heart in awareness of oul 
faults and weaknesses. 

“Wholely and without reserve I dedicate 
myself to the Enlightened Ones and thei 
spiritual sons : take possession of me, a 
alted beings! Filled with humility I ofe 
myself as your servant. Having become 
your property, I have nothing more to ie 
in this world. I will do only what is helpit 
to other beings. I will give up my formel 
wrong-doing and not commit further MI” 
deeds. Due to hatred and infatuation I hav’ 
committed many wrong deeds. I did A 
realize that I am only a traveller, pees 
through this world. Day and night, witho” f 
cessation vitality decreases and death a ; 
proaches. This very day, therefore, ! Wg 


1964 


jake refuge in the great and powerful pro- 
sectors of the world. From the bottom of 
my heart I take refuge in the doctrine and 
likewise in the multitude of Bodhisattvas. 
with folded hands I implore the Perfect 
Enlightened Ones in all the regions of the 
yniverse : may they kindle the light of truth 
for all those who on account of their delu- 
sion would otherwise fall into the abyss of 
misery.” 





After the devotee has thus opened him- 
self to the Enlightened Ones and offered 
himself to them ‘an instrument of their 
peace’ (in the words of the beautiful and 
universal prayer of St. Francis of Assisi, 
which could have been spoken by SAntideva 
or any devout Buddhist)5 he renounces the 
fruits of his good deeds and instead of being 


concerned for his “own salvation ”, he vows 


| to dedicate himself to the welfare of all 
living beings. In other words: he will 
rather share the sufferings of his fellow- 


beings, in order to inspire and assist them 
on their way towards Liberation, than rest 
blissfully the pedestal of his virtues, 
enjoying for himself ihe fruits of his good 
deeds, 


on 





It is in this spirit that he utters the vow : 
“Whatever merit I may have cbtained, may 

l become thereby the soother of every pain 
for all living beings. The merits which I 
have acquired in all my rebirths through 

| thought, word and deed, all this I give 









*“Lord, Make me an instrument of Thy Peace, 
That where there is hatred, I may bring 
love ; 
That where there is wrong, I may bring the 
Spirit of torgiveness ; 
hat where there is error, I may bring truth ; 
“nat where there is doubt, 1 may bring faith ; 
at where there is despair, I may bring 


hope; 
And where there are shadows, I may bring 

Thy light; 

ai where there is sadness, I may bring 


Joy. 
Lord, Grant that I may seek, rather to cor- 
fort than to be comforted, 

O understand than to be understood; io 
Ove than to be loved; ’ 
or it is by giving that one receiveth, 
It is by self-forgetting that one finds, 
t IS by forgiving that one is forgiven: = 
5 “as by dying, that one awakens to eternal 
4 ife.” 


4 
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away without regard to myself, in order to 
realize the salvation of all living beings. 
Nirvana means to give up everything ; and 
my heart desires Nirvana. If I must give up 
everything, is it not better to give every- 
thing to living beings? I have dedicated 
myself to the welfare of all living beings ; 
may they beat me and abuse me and cover 
me with dust. May they play with my body 
and make me an object of their ridicule. I 
have abandoned my body to them; why 
should I worry about it? Those who abuse 
me, those who treat me badly, those who 
jeer at me, may they all attain enlighten- 
ment.” 


Who would not be reminded here of 
Christs words: “Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you”? Every 
true Buddhist who hears these words, will 
be convinced that he who spoke them, was 
one of the great Bodhisattvas, one of the 
enlightened helpers of mankind, to whom he 
pays respect in his daily devotions, when 
he remembers the Enlightened Ones of the 
past, the present and the future.® 


The cultivation of an attitude of loving 
kindness and the conscious penetration of 
the world with compassionate thoughts and 
a loving heart—“ like a mother who pro- 
tects her child with her own life *—has been 
called by the Buddha a “divine state a 
literally a “dwelling in God” (Brahma- 
vihara). Herewith he has at the same time 
given a perfect definition of what he con- 
siders ‘divine’. The love of which he speaks 
here is far more than humanitarian good- 
will, into which some Western interpreters 
have tried to dilute the maitre? (Pali: 
metta) of the Buddha, though the above- 
ss I 

6“ Ye ca buddha atitd ca 

ye ca buddha andgata, 

puccuppannd ca ye buddha 

aham vandâmi sabbadd.” 
(Påli) 

“The Enlightened Ones of the past, 

_the Enlightened Ones of ROPES, 

the Enlightened Ones of the PRESEN s 
I worship them at all time.” ban 





X 
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mentioned quotation, which defines maitri 
as the spontaneous and selfless love of a 
mother, should have taught them a deeper 
understanding. 

The other constituents of this 
state’ constituents which naturally 
from this boundless love (and which, on 
account of their boundlessness, are also 
called “‘illimitables”), are compassion 
(karund) and sympathetic joy (mudita), 
ie. the sharing of others’ sorrow and joy, 
and finally that state of equanimity 
(wpeksd) which is unaffected by one’s own 
sufferings or successes. 

One of the greatest misunderstandings 
concerning the spiritual and emotional atti- 
tude of Buddhism is due to the wrong inter- 
pretation of the term upeksa” (Pali: 
upekkhâ). A purely negative rendering of 
this important term as ‘indifference’ has 
repeatedly led to the opinion (especially 
from the side of Christian theologians) that 
love, compassion and the sharing of happi- 
hess with others are only preparatory steps 
to the attainment of complete indifference, 
Which would thus seem to be the highest 
aim and the culmination of Buddhist ethics, 
The fact that upeksd is placed at the end of 
these ‘divine states’ has led to the con- 
clusion that to the Buddhist love and com- 
passion are only convenient means for his 
own salvation and that therefore they are 
not the outcome of true altruism or of equal 
value with the similar qualities in Chris- 
tianity. 


“divine 
flow 


In reality the Opposite is true: 
love is not negatived by compassion or by 
the capacity to share the Joy of others but 
actually finds its fulfilment in these quali. 
ties, so also upeksd does not extinguish the 
preceding attitudes, In fact only a man who 
is not shaken by enmity or favours who is 
indifferent towards his own gain or loss 


(but not towards that of i 
othe 
of showing equal ee 


just as 


i perfection in ų eksi 
fan even say that Pace 


foundation of these q E Ge very 


ualities which the En- 
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lightened Ones and those who follow in 
foot-steps cultivate and offer 
shines for 


their 
: to the World, 
as the sun sinners ang Saints 
alike." 

Thus upeksd, in its highest aspect, is that 
unshakable steadfastness, that perfect men. 
tal and spiritual balance and equanimity in 
which neither indifference nor lukewarm 
emotions find a place and in which the 
difference between one’s own self and that 
of others has disappeared. This has heey 
beautifully expressed by Santideva in the 
first Kdrikd of his Siksasamuccayu : 


“Yadd mama paresdm ca bhayam 
duhkham ca na priyam 
Tadamanah ko wiseso yat tam rakéémi 


netaram ? ” 


“If my neighbour, like myself, hates 
fear and pain, 
in what way, then, do I distinguish 


myself from others, 
that I should seek protection for myself 
and not for others ?” 


Here we come to the heart of the problem 
and to the chief motive of Buddhist prayer : 
it is love and compassion based on profound 
understanding of the essential unity of life 
and the mutual relationship of all sentient 
beings. Just as the selfless love of a mother 
is not the outcome of any ethical demand or 
categorical imperative but rests on her 
knowledge of the essential oneness of 
mother and child, so also the Buddhist’s 
attitude towards his fellow-beings is the 
natural result of his innermost. conviction. 

This conviction is nurtured by experiences 
of meditation, of which prayer is the first 
Step. In this sense we may call prayer 4 
Preliminary form of meditation. It uses 
words to guide the mind in a certain direc- 
tion, and the further it proceeds the less 
words it needs. Finally prayer becomes 
mantra, creative speech or word of powen 
that awakens the dormant forces of Ou! 


TIt will be remarked by Hindu readers t 
upeksa is equivalent to the Hindu CEN, 
Those who read the article by Father Da 
on the “Spiritual Traditions of the Greek Ort ill 
dox Church’ in our issue of January 1964 W 
also note its equivalence with the quality 
“patheia which he there describes. (Editor) 





1964 
j—until the mind of the devotee dives 
Mine ocean of his depth consciousness 
| Warnane), where the reality of a 
CA life, that connects him with all living 
peings and the very spirit of the Enlighten- 
ed Ones, reveals itself through direct ex- 
erience, beyond words and concepts. 

Thus prayer in Buddhism is the path of 
devotion (bhakti-marga)—first to the Guru 
and the Enlightened Ones (through sarana- 
gamana, vandand and piijd), then to all 
living and suffering beings (maitri-bhdvund) 
through the Bodhisattva-vows of perfect 
self-dedication (pranidhdne)—that ends in 
the light of knowledge. For he who wants 
to partake of the light must first open him- 
self. Prayer is an act of opening heart and 
mind; and while we open ourselves we not 
only allow the light to enter, but we make 

‘the first breach the walls of our self- 
qeated prison which separates us from our 
fellow-beings. Thus, in the same measure 
in which the light streams in and makes us 
recognize our true universal nature that 
tonnects us with all that exists in the infi- 
nity of space and time, our love and com- 
passion for all living and suffering beings 

| Wells up and streams out from us like a 

mighty current that embraces the whole 

World. In this way prayer becomes an act 

ot devotion in a twofold way : to the forces 
of the light (bodhi) as well as to our fellow- 
beings (maitr?, karund). The forces of the 
light, however, are not an abstract ideal but 

‘living reality, embodied in those great tea- 

thers of humanity, whom we venerate as 
the Enlightened Ones. 

he More intensely we can put ourselves 
their presence, the more alive they be- 

pee in our consciousness, the deeper we 

E for them in response to their love, in 

p ‘tation of their deeds and in gratitude 

O their teachings, the greater is their power 

act upon us. But in order to experience 
|. presence, we require visible symbols 

Which the highest qualities of the enlight- 

at nina are expressed and ee eee 

“an e time our deepest feelings 


in 


|| 






into 


Sey SS 5 
D 
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Such symbols are the various representa- 
tions of the Buddha-figure, which not merely 
depict a particular historical personality, but 
are the outcome of the integrated religious 
experience of innumerable generations of 
devotees. Thus the image is not an object 
of veneration (i.e. the Buddhist does not 
pray to the image) but a means to experience 
the presence of the Enlightened Ones. 
Instead of merely worshipping our ideal or 
praying to the Enlightened Ones — as if 
they were something outside ourselves — we 
must ourselves become our ideal, identify 
ourselves with it, in order to be able to live 
it also in our outward activities and in our 
daily life. An ideal becomes an effective or 
active force only when it is felt and expe- 
rienced as an ever-present reality, as is the 
case in the higher states of meditative ex- 
perience (dhydna) or inner vision. Thus 
the outer, material image and like- 
wise the piijd-ritual and the liturgy in con- 
gregational worship, in which prayer 
becomes an act of joint devotion and self- 
dedication, is only the beginning and the 
preparation for the unfoldment of inner 
vision in meditation, in which the devotee 
becomes one with his ideal. In the gestures 
(mudrd) and actions (such as bowing down, 
offering lights, water and flowers, etc.) of 
ritual worship (pūjâ) our thoughts and 
emotions are made visible as a means of 
guiding and concentrating the mind upon 
the sacred path. We may call it a dramatized 
form of meditation: meditation put into 
action and rendered visible and audible. 
Through the parallelism of body, mind and 
speech, the co-ordination of movement, 
thought and word, the harmony of feeling, 
creative imagination, visualization and 
verbal expression, we achieve a unity of all 
the functions of our conscious being, which 
affects not only the surface of our per- 
sonality, namely our senses and intellect, 
but equally the deeper regions of our mind. 
In the regular performance of such ritual 
worship the very foundations of our being 
are slowly but certainly transformed and 
made receptive for the inner light. 


JNANA AND BHAKTI 


By Dr. T. N. KRISHNASWAMI 


Jnana and Bhakti are like two sweets 
made out of the same sugar, of which you 
can choose whichever you like. Giving up 
‘mine’ is Bhakti; giving up ‘I’ is Jnana. 
The formér gives up all his possessions ; the 
latter gives up the very possessor of the 
possessions, 

Bhakti is turning the mind towards God ; 
Self-enquiry, the path of Jnana, turns the 
mind to its own inner essence, which is the 
Self. In Self-enquiry the subject sets out in 
search of himself. He who seeks must exist. 
This exisience is itself the Self. In Bhakti 
one is disgusted with one’s individual self 
and feels one’s nothingness or unimportance 
and fixes one’s mind on the Higher Power. 
When the mind at last becomes fully aware 
of the Higher Power it is awed by it and 
absorbed into it. This is total surrender of 
the ego. The man no longer is; God 
alone is. 

“The Cloud of Unknowing’, a 14th Cen- 
tury Christian work in which the soul is 
oned with God, says that all creatures have 
in them two powers, one a knowing power, 
the other a loving power. To the first, God, 
the Maker of both powers, is eternally in- 
comprehensible ; to the second He is com- 
prehensible. This is the wonderful miracle 
of love. “He may well be loved but not 
thought. Love may reach God in this life 
but not “knowing’.” So far is Bhakti, but 
the book continues: « And therefore swink 





SILENT TEACHING 


(From a record kept by Ethel Merston) 


At first, like ever 
questions, but after 
quite unnecessary. 


yone else, I used to ask 
a time found this to be 






My consciousness by 
Or, as it once happened, as I sat 
the hall, mulling over a pro- 


—___ 


and sweat in all that thou canst and Mayest 
for to get thee a true knowing and a feeling 
of thyself as thou art. And then I troy thoy 
shalt have a true knowing and a feeling of 
God as He is.” “This is Jnana. He who does 
not know his self cannot know and much 
less love God. 

Here is what the Maharshi says on the 
subject : “To long for happiness is Bhakti, 
To long for the Self is Jnana.” 

It is Jnana to know that the Master jx 
within you, but to commune with him is 
Bhakti. When the love of God or Self js 
manifest it is Bhakti; when it is in seeret it 
is Jnana. 

To know the Self as bliss is Jnana ; efforts 
to uncover this natural bliss are Bhakti, A 
bhakta makes no plans, trusting that God 
who sent us here has his own scheme, which 
alone will work. He claims nothing: He 
has surrendered his personality, so that his 
actions and their results are due to the 
Higher Power. He accepts whatever befalls 
with equanimity He has learnt from the 
Gita that actions go on of themselves, with- | 
out an actor. A cyclone causes havoc but 
there is no actor responsible for it. God has 
created actions but no actor at. all. ; 

One-pointed thought of God is Bhakti: 
one-pointed experience of Self is Jnana 
When ‘other’ arises there is fear. There 
should be one alone, whether we call it God 
or Self. 







blem that had been worrying me for ne 
days, without finding a solution, Bhagay® 
suddenly asked his attendant to hand ae 
book on the Puranas ; he turned the oe 
until he found the passage he wanted, a j 
passed the book to a devoiee and, poini f 
to me, told him to read the passage 2° 

It was a complete answer to my problem 


and devotion. 
jnana-marga that it contains, 


followers of the Maharshi, trained 


This article is specially written for 


as previously arranged 


follow. 





| ) Contemplative meditation is the prepara- 
tory step before pure meditation without 
words or thoughts, and its main purposes is 
to keep the mind stayed on God—to acknow- 
ledge Him in all our ways—so that in quiet- 
es and in confidence we may “be still, 
and know that I am God.”! 


| We know that “the natural man 
teceiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God; for they are foolishness unto him: 


neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.’2 Therefore, only in 
Contemplative meditation, conscious of 
“tiptural Truth, can we prepare ourselves 
to attain to our divine Sonship or the Buddha 
Mind. It is promised: “If ye abide in me, 
Jana my words abide in you, ye shall ask 
ie ye will, and it shall be done unto 
| 











Yous In other words, if we abide in the 
Word and if we let the Word abide in us, 
Ne will bear fruit richly. 

thus contemplating Truth, we attain the 
Patt of discernment through which we attain 
“th which the “natural man” cannot 
‘ow. This is affirmed in the Bhagavad- 
Bie With mortal eyes thou canst not see 
a l give thee therefore divine sight. Be- 

d now my glory.’4 


| 








asam 46:10, 
ay “Orinthiang 2:14, 
hn 15:7 


‘Ch, XI, v. 8. 
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Christianity has developed almost entirely as bhakti-marga, 
The teaching of Joel Goldsmith is a 


_JNANA MARGA IN CHRISTIANITY 


Contemplative Meditation with Scripture 


By JOEL GOLDSMITH 


a religion of dualistic worship 
remarkable reminder of the possibility o1 


It is an illustration also of the truth that jnana-marga, the ‘path of 
knowledge’, does not imply philosophy or erudition but is 


as simple as it is profound. If any 


to equate jnana-marga with Self-enquiry, find Joel Gold- 
smith’s method of concentrating on biblical texts strange, they 
io the use of Mahavdkyds recommended by Shankaracharya, 
‘The Mountain Path’. 
in June this year, mentioned briefly in our July issue, Joel Goldsmith 
articles for publication in “The Mountain Path 4 starting with this one. 
We take the opportunity to declare our deep appreciation for this great 
Christian mystic who expressed his profound understanding in simple language that all could 


should recall that if is very close 


Shortly before his sad demise 
had sent us a series of 
These will be published 


To meditate properly—to develop the 
ability to practice meditation—it is neces- 
sary to understand certain spiritual princi- 
ples of life. Unless a meditation has in it a 
conscious awareness of a spiritual principle, 
it will not be beneficial. It can in fact lead 
to just a menial stillness in which there is 
no spiritual fruitage or “signs following.” 
Therefore, you must not only know why 
you are meditating, but you must know 
specific principles to take into your medita- 
tion. 

Let us take the major principle of life 
upon which a harmonious existence can be 
experierced: I am I. Declare this to your- 
self, because it is indisputable. You are not 
someone else—you are yourself! “J am I.” 
In the great lesson on supply taught in 
Hebrew Scripture, the Master asks this 
question of the poor widow who was looking 
for supply, “What haye you in your 
house?” He did not inquire of her what she 
wanted or how much she wanted. “ What do 
you already have in your house?" 

Let us see how this can be applied in 
practical experience. We are many people 
gathered together in reading and, as you can 
easily feel, there is a peace among us. There — 
is quietness and confidence, and z 
there is an absence of hate, big 
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how was bias, bigotry, and hatred elimi- 
nated ? ” The answer is clear. You brought 
into this atmosphere the peace that is here. 
Whatever stillness and confidence is present 
—whatever love is with us—you brought 
it. Whatever of hatred, jealousy or discord 
is not here, did not bring into our 
presence, 

What have you in your house? What 
have you in your consciousness ? You have 
love, you have life, you have co-operative- 
ness and you have peace. What did you bring 
into this temple ? This temple is the temple 
ef God, but what made it so? Your being 
here in an atmosphere of love and 
mutuality. Then it is not that this Path is 
the temple of God, it is that you are the 
temple of God! “ Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God?’ Ye are the temple 
of Ged if so be you left your personal feel- 
ings outside, if so be you left human limita- 
tions of anger, fear, and jealousy outside, if 
so be you brought in your consciousness the 
love and the peace we feel here. Because we 
do feel it and because we are cognizant of 
the peace that is in our midst, we know 
beyond measure that you brought it. In 
other words the degree of peace, love, and 
joy we feel—the degree of healing con- 
sciousness that is with us—is the degree 
that you brought here in your consciousness, 

There can be no greater degree of healing 
consciousness than that which you brought 
with you ; there can be no greater degree of 
health than that which you brought with 
you ; there can be no greater degree of sup- 
bly than what you brought with you—and 
how much you brought. with you depends on 
en a) how much Truth you know 
fee your consciousness, (2) what consti- 

your consciousness, (3) who you are 
and what your true identity is. 

The Master. Christ Jesus asks : 


you 


past. But “Whom do ye say that I am?” 


81 Corinthians 3-16, Ss 
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Octobe, 


and Peter replied: “Thou art the Christ 
the Son of the living God.” When Petey 
answered the Master, he was revealing your 
irue identity and mine, and when Christ 
Jesus said, “ Call no man your father upon 
the earth : for one is your Father, which jg 
in heaven,” he was referring to your con 
sciousness and my consciousness, Ag A 
matter of fact his entire ministry was a 
revelation of man’s spiritual Sonship. There- 
fore, you can bring infinite peace, infinite 
harmony, infinite healing consciousness, and 
infinite supply into this group of readers, 
but you can accomplish this in only one way, 
by knowing that “I and my Father are 
one,’’® and “Son, thou art ever. with me, and 
all that I have is thine.”? 


Think what would happen if you set aside 
ten minutes every morning io be separat 
and apart from the outside world—for the 
purpose of contemplating God and the things 
of God. Think what would happen should 
you set aside ten minutes for spiritual rea- 


jlization! Only those who have been touched 


in some measure by the Spirit of God would 
have the capacity to sit for ten minutes in 
contemplative meditation. Think ! 


I and my Father are one. The Father 
has said to me, “Son, thou art ever with 
me, and all that I have is thine.” There- 
fore, I have all that God has ; all that God 
has is mine. “The earth is the Lord's, 
and the fulness thereof.”!° Of my own 
self I am ncthing but, in this oneness with 
my Father, all that the Father hath S 
mine. “My peace I give unlo you | 
There is no limitation to the amount 0 
peace that I have, because I have been 
given the Christ peace, the My peace. The 
Christ peace has been given unto me. 


Therefore, when the question is asked, 
“What have you in your house 27! you can 
reply : 
eee eee ee) SS ee 

6 Matthew 16:16, 

7 Matthew 23.9, 

8 John 10.30. 

Luke 15.31. 

10 Psalm 24:1. 

"John 14:27. 
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have the full measure of Christ peace, 
p have all that the Father hath, for the 
father has given His allness unto me. 
God has even breathed into me His life. 
so J have in my consciousness life eternal. 
The Christ has come that I might have 
life, and that I might have it abundantly. 
Therefore, I have in my house—in my 
consciousness—abundant life, infinite life, 
eternal life, because this Christ has said, 
“J am eternal life.” Therefore, I have 
eternal life in my consciousness as the 
gift of God. I have an infinity of supply 
because the Christ reveals: “You 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these ihings,"!2 and “ it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.”!? Therefore, I have the king- 
dom of God within me, which is the king- 
dom of all that I shall ever need. I have in 
my consciousness eternal life, infinite sup- 
ply, divine peace. The peace which passeth 
understanding I have. 
As you contemplate these principles for 
ve or ten minutes each day, you carry into 
‘our world the awareness of the presence of 
ill that God is and all that God has—as a 
äft that has been bestowed upon you by 
the Grace of God. 
Your having contemplated these truths is 
he reason there is peace in our midst. You 
We brought “the peace of God which 
Wasseih all understanding.’ If there is love 
“Tere With us, you have brought the love 
at is without limit, If there is supply in 
a Mountain Path, you have brought God's 
|. chouse, All that. the Father hath is yours, 
ie you have brought it here. Remember 
br What you have brought here to make 
ees Path a temple of God, you also bring 
— business or to your home by your 
gee Contemplation of this Truth. You 
a Y make of your home a temple of 
MW brie do not find love in your home; 
mg love to your home, because love 

















mand only where you express it. In other 
| ait if your family is to find love they will 


€cause you, who are attuned to God, 
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bring it there, You who have been led to a 
spiritual teaching have been giv Tenn 
io know this Truth, whereagi# 
your family and your b PG 
who are represented by “Wa 
who receiveth not the thi BS} of IRPA, can. 
not bring peace and harmony into their 

relationships. BE arate y 











Only those who have the&Spirit of God 
indwelling are children of Go Ss Only thass_ 4 
who have the Spirit of God indwellitesrve- í 
jbeen given the “peace which passeth un- 
|derstanding.” Therefore, remember: What 
you discover here at this moment you have 
brought. Likewise, what you find in your 
home, in your business, in the world, is what 
you bring to your home, to your business, 
or to the world. 

What have you in your consciousness ? 
This is the password for meditation: “ What 
have I in my consciousness ? “ 

Of myself I have nothing, but by the 
Grace of God “all things that the Father 
hath are mine.”!5 “The earth is the 
Lord's, and the fulness theveof.!6 There- 
fore, I have been given My peace, the 
Christ peace. I have been given all these 
added things because my heavenly Father 
knoweth that I have need of them and it 
is His good pleasure to fulfill me, I am 
filled full of the Grace of God and, by the 
Grace of God, all that the Father hath is 
mine. 

If you ask Me, I can give you bread: 
eating it, you will never hunger. I can 
give you living waters ; drinking, you will 
never thirst. 

This is what you are saying in your house- 
hold. in your business, in the world—only 
you are saying it silently and secretly. You 
never voice it openly because the command 
of the Master is that we do our praying in 
secret, where no man can hear us or see us. 
If your praying is done in the inner sanc- 
tuary of your consciousness, what the Father 
seeth or heareth in secret is shouted from 
the housetops. “Thy Father which seeth 
in secret himself shall reward thee open- 

15 John 16:15. WE 

16 Psalm 24:1. 
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ly."7 Silently and sacredly ask yourself : 
“What have I in the house?” 

J have the Grace of God. All that the 
Father hath is mine. I have been given 
quietness and confidence and stillness ; I 
have been given My peace. The Father 
hath breathed His life into me, therefore 1 
have God’s life which is eternal and im- 
mortal. 

I have that mind in me which was also 
in Christ Jesus and so I have no human 
desires and I seek nothing of any man. 
“I and my Father are one” and I receive 
all that I require because my Father 
knoweth my needs and it is His good plea- 
sure to give the kingdom, Because I al- 
ready have all, I pray only for the oppor- 
tunity to share that which the Father 
hath given to me. 

Note what transpires in your home, in 
your business, and in the world as you silent- 
ly, sacredly, and secretly remind yourself: 

Thank God I ask nothing of any man 
except that we love one another. I ask 

only the privilege of sharing God’s All- 
| ness which is already mine. Why should 

I look to “man, whose breath is in his 

nostrils, 18 when by right of divine Son- 

ship I am heir to all of the heavenly 
riches ? 

Do you not see why there is an atmos- 
phere of peace among us? We came here 
for the purpose of abiding in the presence 
of God and to tabernacle with the Spirit of 
God which is within you and within me. 
We are gathered together to share the Spi- 
ritual Grace of God, the Spiritual Presence 
of God and that spiritual Love of God. Thai 
is why there is peace with us ; there can be 
Wa re ee 
fe nal NO own to meditate, 

realize : 
ave is One with the ocean, so am I 
one with God. The allness of infinity is 
NE iad fea a into expression as my 
siousness, as a eee WAT cual con- 
$ “SS, as my individual life. 





Having 
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received the allness of God, I want 6 


7 n] 
to share it. y 


As you resume your outer activity, you 
remember to have a ten-second Meditation 
as often as possible, in which to reming 
yourself : 

The Grace of God is upon me. | have 
spiritual meat and spiritual breaq to 
share with all who are here, and those 
who accept It will never hunger, I can 
give to the world spiritual water, anq 
those who accept this living water will 
never thirst. “I and my Father are one” 
and the Father is pouring Its Allness 
through me, to you, and to this world, 


A contemplative meditation has in it some- 
thing of a back-and-forth nature. You are 
virtually saying to the Father : 


Thank you, Father, that Your Grace is 
upon me. Thank you, Father, that You 
have given me Your peace. If I have any 
hope, or faith, or confidence, Thou hast 
given it to me. Of my own self I am 
nothing, so whatever measure of peace, 
hope, faith and confidence I have is the 
gift of the Father within me. Thank Thee, 
for Thy grace, Thy peace, Thy abundance: 


You then pause, as if the still small voice 
were about to speak to you. It is an aiti- 
tude of “Speak, Lord ; for thy servant hea- 
reth.”!9 If you persist in this way of life 
eventually you will discover that the Father 
will speak to you, and usually in this man- 
ner : 

Son, I have been with you since before 
Abraham was. Know you not that 
am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world” ?20 Know you not thal | 
will never leave thee, nor forsake thee 
If you mount up to heaven, I will a 
there with you. Turn and recognize Ni 

Acknowledge Me and you will find 1. 
even there in hell. If you walk throug 
the valley of the shadow of death, 1 YE 
not leave you. 

Mie. a ai 
191 Samuel 3:9. 
20Matthew 28:90. 
21 Hebrews 13:5, 


on 
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Turn within and seek Me, Acknowledge 
Me in the midst of you and I will change 
death into life, age into youth, lack into 
abundance. Only abide in this Word and 
consciously let Me abide in you. Whither 




































do you think you can flee from My 
Spirit ? l 

Open your consciousness and feel the 
peace which passeth understanding—here 


where we are, 
My peace give I unto you—My peace. 

My kingdom, the kingdom of Allness. is 

established within you. Abide in this 

Truth and let this Truth abide in you. Con- 

sciously remember that the Son of God 

indwells you and that It is closer to you 
than breathing and nearer than hands and 
feet. “I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.22 I live ; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Let 

Me, this indwelling Son of God, abide in 

you. 

If you have been led to a spiritual way of 
| life. you will not have the capacity to for- 
| get your ten-second meditations and your 
| n-minute contemplative meditations. Tf 
the Spirit of God dwells in you, you will be 
WS unable to go through the hours of the day 
ad night without the conscious rememb- 
| "nce of the presence of God as you would 
| be unable to go without food. As food is 
Necessary to the “natural man,” so the con- 
| “lous awareness of the presence of God is 
vital to the spiritual man. Spiritual food is 
| “sential to the Son of God. 
| Silently and secretly make this acknow- 
“demen to your family, to your business 
*tquaintances, and to your neighbours: “I 
Can give you living waters.” Witness to 
What degree this changes the trend of your 
| ght from being the “man of earth ” who 
S always seeking to get something—to be- 

Spiritual Son of God who is moti- 
Y the desire to give and to share. 
Sk Of Me and I can give you the peace 
ith Passeth understanding. I can share 
a 0u the indwelling Christ-peace which 

ather hath given me.” 







Philippians 4:13. 
"alatians 2:90, 


x 3 a 
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Witness how this reverses the trend of 
yeur life. Whereas the natural man receives 
not the things of God because he is too busy 
receiving the baubles of “this world,” the 
spiritual man is not only always receiving 
but he is sharing. He is able to discern that 
these spiritual treasures cannot be hoard- 
ed; they must always, be expressed and 
allowed to flow from the within to the 
without. And so you secretly and sacredly 
carry them into your home and into your 
business, and then you take the next step 
and let them flow to your enemy. 

“Father, forgive them: for they know 
not what they do.”?! If you ask Me, I will 
give you living waters and you will never 
thirst again. I will give you meat and 
you will never again hunger. I am come 
that you might have life, and that you 
might have it more abundantly, 


As you practice contemplative meditation, 
think what is pouring through you to this 
world to help establish peace on earth. There 
has not. been peace on earth because so many 
individuals have been seeking to get it, and 
few there are who have sought to bring it, 
to express it, to share it, If there is to be 
peace on earth, the Master clearly reveals 
that I must bring it—and this I is the I of 
you, the divine Son of you. If there is to be 
peace in the world, you must bring it—just 
as you brought it here and as you are learn- 
ing to carry it into your home and into your 
business activity. Peace is not here until 
you bring it. What have you in your con- 
sciousness ? ii 
I have the peace that passeth under- 
standing, and I can carry it wherever NG 
will, wherever I am, because in My pre- 
sence there is fulfillment. The place 
whereon I stand is holy ground because’ 
Christ dwelleth in me. The indwelling 
Christ is the fulfillment, and where the 
Christ is there is peace. Therefore I bring 
peace to my body, I bring peace and quiet 
to my mind, and I bring peace, ‘quiet, love, _ s 
and abundance to you, whoever the “YC 
may be. I bring to you the Grace | 
Go thou and do like ee 






24 Luke 
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ARROWS FROM A CHRISTIAN BOW—IV. 


JNANA AND BH 


AKTI IN CHRISTIANITY 


By SAGITTARIUS 


I have been asked to write about jnana 
and bhakti in Christianity. The enemy Js 
the ego or self-will; about that all agree. 
The really sensible thing, therefore, would 
be to stop writing articles and comparing 
religions and get down to the practical work 
of killing it, no matter by what marga or 
through what religion, A 

Whatever method may be used, in 
whatever religion. it is fundamentally a 
method of, conquering the ego. That is what 
should be borne in mind always. 


Basically there are two ways of doing 
this: either to break the ego in so comple- 
fely that it will run to harness and never 
again dare to kick its heels up or to take the 
bit between its teeth and bolt, or to destroy 
it altogether. The former way is called 
bhakti marga in Hinduism, the latter jnana 
marga. Christ taught both. 


He taught bhakti marga when he told us 
to say “Thy will be done.” There is still 
a ‘me’ and it still has a will, but its will 
is to be subordinate always and in. all things 
to God’s will. This is the way most Christ- 
ians follow—most Christians who are Chris- 
tians, In Hinduism it is the way of Rama- 
krishna, who said: “I don’t want to be the 
honey but to taste the honey ”—that is to 
remain apart from Divine Being in order 
to enjoy It; of Tukaram, who said “I shall 
ever desire dual consciousness. Thou shalt 


ever remain my Lord and I Thy wor- 
shipper.” $ í 


: Christ taught jnana marga when he said: 
The man who wants to save his life will 
lose it, but the man who loses his life for 
my sake will find it.” There is no question 
this time of keeping a ‘my will’ which has 


to be subordinated to ‘Thy will’. If the life 
which has the will is to be given up, how 
can any will remain ? 

It doesn’t really matter which path you 
follow. Both lead to the same goal. Only 
arguing which of them is better leads to no 
goal at all. The path of bhakti may lead to 
the ‘mystic union, the uniting of two who 
still are two, like human lovers; but that 
doesn’t matter, because from there the pro- 
cess will take its own course through its own 
continued momentum, with no further need 
for discipline and theory. until he can say 
with the Christian mystic Jacob Boehme: 
“God has become that which I am and has 
made me that which He is.” 


You can look at it from another angle too 
and say that bhakti marga is the Path of 
Love and jnana marga the Path of Know- 
ledge. The lover remains separate from the 
Beloved for the joy of loving. That is the 
attitude of Ramakrishna, of all the great 
bhaktas. Knowledge means the realization 
that there is no one to remain separate: 
there just IS. 


Christ taught bhakti marga when he said 
that the greatest of the laws of Moses is to 
love God with all your heart and all your 
mind and all your soul and all your strength. 


He taught jnana marga when he sald: 
“You shall know the Truth and the Truth 
shall liberate you.”! But the Jews he said i 
to couldn’t take it— What truth ? What can 
you liberate us from? Aren’t we free al- 
ready ? Don’t we follow the orthodox ee 
of our religion and scripture ?’ Christian 
say pretty much the same thing to-day 1° 
There are not many who can take it. 


— 


1St. John, VII, 32. 
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THE SUFI PATH OF LOVE 


By ABDULLAH QUTBUDDIN 


Years ago, when I still occasionally went 
to a cinema, I saw a Hollywood version of 
a Mediaeval Islamic town. Suitably repul- 
sive looking beggars were crouching outside 
a palace wall, crying: “ Alms for the love 
of Allah!” This was a characteristic inac- 
curacy. In the first place the Name was 
mispronounced, the first syllable being ac- 
centuated instead of the second, and in the 
second place ‘for the love of Allah’ is not 
an Islamic phrase. ‘In the name of Allah’ 
yes, but not ‘for the love of Allah.’ 

Also the phrase so common to Christian 
writers that “God is love’ is not Islamic. 
The quality that is equated with God in 
Islam is rather Truth. Indeed, in the well 
known story of the Sufi Al Hallaj who was 
crucified for proclaiming the Supreme Iden- 
tity while in a state of ecstasy, his actual 
words were ‘Ana’l Haqq, meaning “I am 
the Truth.” 

This perhaps reflects the fact that, despite 
the rigid dualism of exoteric Islam, Advaita 
is far more widely recognized by the Sufis 
than by any but the very greatest Christian 
Mystics, Both religions are essentially 
bhakti-marga. Indeed, Indian Sufis. with 
their methods of ecstatic devotion and invo- 
_ cation of the Divine Name, are practically 
Indistinguishable from Hindu bhaktas pining 
for Krishna, the Divine Lover. The very 
Word ‘Islam’ means ‘submission.’ Many 
| Sufi Saints, however, comparable in that to 
| Andu bhaktas such as Tukaram or the re- 
a Swami Ramdas, have perceived the 
| with of Advaita and used its language, 
‘Ithough not developing the technique of 
Mana-marga, 

i ~*Spite theoretical recognition of Advaita, 
= the path of love that runs through Suf- 
bots as through Christianity, and the sym- 
i Sm of lover and Beloved is constantly 












i se. This does not imply that the quest 
i à sort of Jess real reflection of the phy- 
ica] reality of love. In fact, that would 


be an inversion of truth. There are, indeed, 
correspondences between different levels of 
reality, but it is the higher that is more real 
and is reflected and symbolised by the lower, 
not the other way round. If the Divine Ray 
pierces into the dark and secret place of the 
soul, creating there the germ of new life 
which grows unseen amid pain and discom- 
fort until the ‘new man’ springs to life, 
that is a reality symbolised by, not symbo- 
lising, the physical laws of sex, 

According to the symbolism used, the hu- 
man lover seeking the Divine Beloved can 
appear either as man or woman. Indeed, 
the two forms of symbolism may be used 
indiscriminately, since both are true. In 
Christianity the human soul is traditionally 
represented, as is the Church itself, as the 
bride of Christ. There is also, however, the 
symbolism of the seeker aspiring to be guid- 
ed and blessed by the Divine Grace symbo- 
lised as his Beloved—Dante by Beatrice or 
the troubadour by his lady who traditionally 
had to be unattained and unattainable. 
Parallel to this in Islam is the story of Maj- 
nun who goes mad with longing for the dark 
beauty of Laila, whose name in fact means 
“night” and who symbolises the dark mys- 
tery, the Cloud of Unknowing. More fre- 
quently, however, the human soul is repre- 
sented as female and as pining for the Divine 
Lover, just as Hindu bhaktas are gopis seek- 
ing the love of Krishna, the Divine cowherd, 
the flute-player. Also it will be seen that 
in the Maharshi’s Marital Garland of Let- 
ters to Sri Arunachala symbolism which 
might be considered male or female is used 
indiscriminately. It must be remembered 
that this was written for the guidance and 
inspiration of the bhaktas among his follow- 
ers. 

The theme of quest for the Divine Lover 
is far more widely used in Islamic esoterism 
than in Christian and is much bet 
ed in literature. Is this parti; 

a at 


~ 
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Christian saints and seekers seem to have 
been poets? In the great ages of Islam the 
poets were saints and the saints poets. Among 
the Persians, Hafiz is the greatest lyric poet, 
perhaps what Shelley or Swinburne is. in 
English, but with the difference that. where 
in them only an occasional intuition makes 
some poem of lasting value among much ver- 
‘bal banality, his poems are often of substance 
which the West, lacking the fire of Divine 
Love, would consider appropriate rather to 
the philosopher than the poet, 

In Eternity without beginning the radiancy 
of Thy beauty glorified in its own splen- 
dour ; 

Love was revealed and its fire set the world 
aflame. 

Reason desired to kindle its lamp from 
that flame of Thy love, 

The lightning of jealousy flashed, and the 
world was thrown into confusion, 

Others staked their fortune on ease and 
would not take up the burden of Love : 

We, Thy lovers, were the ones whose 
hearts, experienced in grief, staked all on 
grief and took up the burden of Love. 

Renunciation of the ego is the whole secret, 

by whatever path it may be accomplished : 
and who should know this better than the 
lover ? Ansari of Herat writes : 

Know that when thou learnest 
self 

Thou wilt reach the Beloved. 

There is no other secret to be revealed, 

And more than this is not known to me. 

For the Sufi, love is all-sufficient, as Umar 

Khayyam writes : 

Although the creeds num 
three, 

I hold with none but that of love of Thee ; 

Wey matter faith, unfaith, obedience, sin’? 

Thou’rt all in all, the rest is vanity. 


to lose thy 


ber some seventy- 


_ Union with ‘The Truth’ 


is separation iter 
the creature state, 
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Friendship with Him is estrangement from 

self, i 

When the contingent wipes off the dust of 

contingency, 

Nothing remains save Necessary Being. 

The existence of the two worlds js as 

dream, i 

In the moment of eternity they become 

naught. ; 

Absolute Being by its own perfection is 

pervading all, 

Phenomenal objecis are mere imaginary 

things ; 

Imaginary things are not really existent, 

Though the numbers are many, only One is 

counted. 

In a moment this world passes away, 

None remains in the world save “The 

Truth’, 
At that moment you attain proximity, 
You, stripped of self, are ‘united’ to the 
Beloved.} 

The Judaeic injunction to love, which 
Christ reiterated, had two aspects, not only 
to love God with all your heart and mind 
and soul and strength, but also to love your 
neighbour as yourself. On the whole, the 
God-intoxicated wayfarer has tended to 
neglect the second of these. Naturally, one 
who loves God will be filled with goodwill 
towards all His creatures, but this does not 
necessarily transform itself into action oF 
‘constitute an active and prominent part of 
his suluk or path. The ecstatic is not nor- 
mally a philanthropist, even though he is 
not an egoist. In Christianity he has often 
been a monk secluded from society. There 
is no monasticism in Islam, but the Muslim 
ecstatic also has seldom been actively pre- 
Occupied with human welfare. 

To-day there is a general tendency 1 
stress the love of one’s fellows. In Hindu- 
ism it would be called combining the path 
of bhakti with that of karma. A striking 
modern exemplar of this was the recent Hin- 
du saint, Swami Ramdas. During the yea" 
of his training, before he became a saint. 


a 


wandered about the country with the Nan 


The 

The above Quotations are taken from 1"; 

Sufi Path of Love, An Anthology of Sufis™ 
compiled by Margaret Smith,. Luzae. 
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P God always on his lips, but also seeing 
God manifested in everybody he met, not 
only those who helped him and were friend- 
ly but also in the ticket-collector who eject- 
d him from a train and the bullying police= 
man who warned him on the icy i 
frm. When a sadhu gave him a drinking 
vessel and another stole it, he cheerfully 
remarked that Ram in one form had given 
jt and in another had taken it away again.? 





I instance this case because of the com- 
mon objection that the Muslim could not see 

| things this way on account of the strict Isla- 
mic doctrine of the impassable gulf between 
the Creator and His creatures. May be, but 
the Sufi, without worrying his head over 
philosophy o1 theology, can recall the Qura- 





*See the two volumes of his early autobiography, 

‘In Quest of God’ and ‘In the Vision of God’, 
both published by Bhavan’s Book University, 
Bombay 


Though living as late as the 18th Century, 
ayumanavar was one of the greatest of all 
the Tamil poet-saints. Bhagavan often used 
l0 quote him. He wrote pure Advaita. The 
blowing lines show how it could be com- 
Ee with’ a spirit of bhakti 














I cannot worship at Thy shrine 
Or to Thy holy symbols bow ; 
cannot pluck the flowers for offering 
hen in each flowers heart art Thou. 
°w can I press my palms together, 
Y body bent to worship Thee, 
ow my imperfect service offer. 
When. Thou indwellest, Lord, in me ? 


FROM TAYUMANAVAR 


plat- 
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nic saying: “ Whichever way you turn, 
there is the Face of God!” With this say- 
ing in his heart he can see Divine Being 
manifested before him in the cloud-capped 
mountain,-the tall-irees and brilliant flowers, 
but also in the dingy streets, the jostling 
crowd, the mongrel slinking by. He can 
see Allah looking at him through the eyes 
of his ‘beloved, and also try to see him 
through those of the colleague he was jeal- 
ous of, the boss he resented, the friend he 
felt. rancour towards. He experiences an 
outflow of love in which there is no senti- 
ment, no distinction between the worthy 
and the unworthy. He accepts his environ- 
ment, pleasant or unpleasant, as God-given, 
as that which is needful for him, and his 
fellows, helpful or irksome, as objects for 
love and commiseration. With this remem- 
brance in his mind and love of God in his 
heart, what more does he need ? 


FROM TAYUMANAVAR 


By Prof, K. R. R. SASTRY 


Thou art the vastness of the Void, 

The elements, the primal sound, 

The Vedas and the quest they bring, 
The Goal beyond all seeking found. 

Thou art the quest and Thou the finding, 
Thou of all seeing art the Sight, 

Of knowing, Thou alone the Knowledge, 
Of mind and eye the inner Light, E 
The outer word and inner meaning, 
The vocal and the silent Call, 

Oh Source of Grace in joy past thinking, 


Lone cosmic Dancer in High Wisdom’s =p 


hall ! 
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By WEI WU WEI 


“By jointly discussing noumenon and phenomenon, 
and creates right understanding among sentient beings. 


the highest 
642-712, 


consciousness 
founder of the 


one reaches 
(Fa-tsang, 


Hua-yen Sect of Buddhism, based on the Avatamsaka Sutra), 


“ Positive” is not positive without “ ne- 
gative,” and “negative” is not negative 
without “positive.” Therefore they can only 
be two halves of one whole, two conceptual 
aspects of one whole that as a whole can- 
not be conceived—precisely because it is this 
which seeks to conceive. 

“Being” cannot be without “ non-being,” 
and “‘non-being” cannot not be without 
“being.” Therefore they can only be two 
conceptual aspects of one whole that as such 
cannot be conceived—in which there is nei- 
ther being nor non-being as objective exis- 
tences, 

“ Appearance ” (form) cannot appear 
without “ void” (voidness of appearance), 
and “void” cannot be voidness of appea- 
vance without “appearance.” Therefore 
they must be two conceptual aspects of what 
is objectively inconceivable—as which their 
identity is absolute in non-objectivity. 

“Subject” has no conceptual existence 
apart from “ object,” nor “object” apart 
from “subject.” They, too, are twin spin- 
ning aspects of the inconceivable in which 
they are inevitably reunited. 

Where there is neither 
tive, being nor non 
Void, subject nor obj 


positive nor nega- 
-being, appearance nor 
ect, there must be iden- 
tity. But identity cannot perceive itself, and 
that is what we are. That is why only he 
who does not know can Speak, and why he 
who knows cannot speak—for what-he-is 
cannot be an object of what-he-is, and so 
cannot be perceived or described, 
Positive and negative, being ang non-be- 
pearance void, subject and object 
Conceived by us because as “us » 


mind is divided into subject-conceiving and 
object-conceived but, re-identified with what 
they are, we are their total objective ab- 
sence—which is thought of as pure undivid- 
ed mind. 

“That alone is true Knowledge which is 
neither knowledge nor ignorance. What is 
known is not true Knowledge. Since the 
Self shines with nothing else to know or to 
make known, It alone is Knowledge. It is | 
not a void.” } | 

“Space” is a static three-dimensional 
concept, of which “time” is the active 
counterpart, whose functioning constitutes a 
further direction of measurement. Space 
cannot be conceived without time (duration), 
nor time without space (extension). Two 
conceptual aspects of a unity that is incon- 
ceivable ; given the name of “ space-time, 
their identity is absolute in non-conceptua- 
lity. Unaccompanied by them, phenomend 
cannot be extended in appearance, and only 
as their noumenal source can be assumed 
to be. 


“Phenomena” cannot be such without 
“noumenon,” nor “ noumenon ” without 
“phenomena.” Therefore conceptually they 
also are two aspects of non-conceptualily: 
Phenomena, being no things in themselve 
(devoid of self-nature) yet are everything: 
and noumenon, being the source of eve! 
thing, yet is no thing. Everything, then, H 
both, and neither is any thing: eternal 
Separate as concepts, they are forever ins 
parable unconceived, and that identity is 
essential understanding. 
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1 Ramana Maharshi’s ‘Forty Verses’—V. 12 
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| That is what the universe is in so far as 
4. nature can be suggested in words. The 
| A iso is inconceivable because what it is 
WA hat we are, and what we are is whal 














only true Liberation, 


We cannot use mind to transcend mind: 
therefore noumenon {which is the abstract 
jof mind) represents the limit of possible 
i cognition. 


“ Noumenon ” necessarily is total potentia- 
lity. If it functions, in functioning it must 
| be subjective, and thereby inevitably ob- 
jective also. That is to say, subject objec- 
livises itself and so becomes apparent to 
| self as object, manifesting phenomenally 
“within” itself. It looks at itself and per- 
| ceives the universe—which is then apparent- 
| ly outside itself, since objectivisation is a 
| Mocess of apparent exteriorisation. 


Therefore the phenomenal universe is the 
| objective aspect of noumenon. 


| This process comports the appearance of 
"Pace and duration, without which objects 
| Wuld not have the necessary extension—and 


Without their extension there could be no 
| nition. 


Phenomena, therefore, are not something 
peten by noumenon : they are the appea- 
ae Of nowmenon—or noumenon rendered 
thiective and apparent. 


This functioning is what sentient beings 
re, and that extension in space-time is what 
4 know as manifestation. In that appea- 
like all phenomena, of which our 
»Pearance is an aspect we have no nature 
Ur own, but in this functioning (which 
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“Tf it is said. that Liberation is of three kinds, with form or 
without form, then let me tell you that the extinction of the three forms of Liberation is the 
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the universe is—and that is total absence 
cognitionally which, uncognised, necessarily 
subsists as total presence. 


II 


without form or with and 


Ramana Maharshi’s ‘Forty Verses’, V. 40. 


is our nature) nowmenality and phenomena- 
lity are identical. 

This is why, thus manifested, we ure not 
as such (phenomenally), and why we are as 
phenomenal noumenality (or noumenal phe- 
nomenality). Thus there is no duality in 
what we are, but only an apparent autono- 
mous functioning which is the manifesting 
of non-manifestation. 


No entity is involved in what we are, for 
“entity” is a phenomenal concept—and 
every object, material or conceptual, that is 
phenomenal, is devoid of nature (is not). 
When the autonomous functioning, which is 
all that we are in manifestation, no longer 
functions, i.e., when it no longer extends it- 
self in an apparent space-time continuum, 
this-which-we-are remains totally integrated 
in noumenality. 

Noumenality as such cannot be recorded, 
What “noumenality ” represents neither ia 
nor is not. It is necessarily incognisable, be- 
cause totally devoid of objective quality, as 
mirrorness is, and because it is precisely 
what we are. and absolutely all that we are, 
whether non-manifested or in apparent 
manifestation. 


Yet the final word be with Huang-Po : 
“There is no difference between sentient be- 
ings and Buddhas, or between Samsara and 
Nirvana or between delusion and bodhi. 
When all such forms are abandoned there is 
the Buddha.” 
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By DILIP KUMAR ROY 


ia as s singer, apart from which he him- 
Dilip Kumar Roy is known throughout India as a famous g p im 


. . < > £ T ~j e ris 
self composes songs and writes poems, especially devotional songs as poems to Sri Krishna, 
many years he was an inmate of Sri Aurobindo Ashram at Pondicherry 


For 
Now he is the head 


of the Hari Krishna Mandir at Poona where, aided by his foremost disciple, Indira Devi, he 
acts as guru to the many Krishna bhaktas who come. This account of his visit to the Maharshj 


is faken on his own invitation, fram his book 
this issue, 


It happened in 1945, I think. I was still 
living as an inmate of Sri Aurobindo Ash- 
ram, even though I had come to feel a grow- 
ing sense of isolation and begun to surmise 
that I was a misfit there. My sadness and 
sense of dereliction only deepened with time 
till what little peace I had left me comple- 
tely and I felt all but stranded. But I need 
not ga into the why and wherefore of it all : 
I would plunge straight into what keeps me 
company as one of the most unforgettable 
experiences I have ever had. It does, as it 
was a landmark in my life. 


After having been for weeks in the grip 
of a deep gloom, I....., wrote straight to Sri 
Aurobindo. He wrote back at once giving 
me the needed permission, which I deeply 
appreciated, 


I took the train to Tiruvannamalai where 
Ramana Maharshi lived. But as the train 
rolled on I felt a deep and growing malaise. 
ante Ae How could I win the needed peace at 
the feet of one who was not my Guru when 
I could not attain it at the feet of my rever- 
ed Guru, Sri Aurobindo, whose wisdom and 


greatness my heart had never once ques- 
tioned. 


Well, I alighted at th 


e station in a mixed 
frame of mind... 


But it was too late th 
at the gates of Raman 
I return now, after 
_ Rubicon ? Besides, I wa 


en, for I was already 
ashram. How could 
having crossed the 
s driven by an irres- 





‘The Flute Calls Still’, reviewed elsewhere a 





istable urge to meet in the flesh the great 
Yogi who—unlike my own preceptor, St! 
Aurobindo—was available to all at all hous 
And, to crown all, 1 wanted to test the 
Maharshi for myself and see whether he: 
with his magic compassion, could lift m° 
out of the deep slough I had landed in. 
















But he did, and against my worst abe 
nostications at that, so that I could not pe 
sibly explain it away as a figment of P- 
suggestion. I mean—if there were any aU 
Suggestion here it could only be agains! Si ' 
not in favour of my receiving the goods- an 
as the Lord’s ways are not ours) A m- 
experience I could never eyen have dreê 
ed of So listen with pated breath. 
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Į can still recapture the thrill of the apo- 
calyptic experience that came to me to charm 


| away as it were the obstinate gloom which 


nad settled on my chest like an incubus. 
But, alas, words seem so utterly pale and 
panal the moment you want to describe an 
authentic spiritual experience which 

vid, throbbing and intense, 


is vi- 
Stil I must try. 


I entered a trifle diffidently a big, 
hall where the Maharshi reclined morning 
and evening among his devotees and the 
visitors who happened to call. Accessible to 
all, the great saint sat on a divan locking 
straight in front at nothing at all. I was told 
he lived thus all the time, in sahaja sama- 
dhi, that is a constant superconscious state. 
I was indeed fascinated by what I saw, but 
I will not even attempt to portray with 
words how overwhelmed I was (and why) 
by what met my eyes. For what is it after al] 
that I saw? Just 
silting silently, 
the window, 
him that spoke 


bare 


a thin, half-naked man 
gazing with glazed eyes at 
Yet there was something in 
to me—an indefinable beau- 
yy of poise and a plenitude that cannot be 
immed with words. I wrote afterwards a 
pem? on him that may give a better idea, 
but I must not get ahead of my story, 


I touched his feet 


and then, without a 
Word, sat 


down near him on the floor and 
Wed, my heart aheave with a strange 
tation which deepened by and by into 
n ineffable peace which beggars description. 
a month-old gloom and misgivings, doubts 
a qduestionings, melted away like mist be- 

Sunrise, till I felt I was being cradled 
Re pues of a flawless peace in a vast 
Pe of felicity and light. I have to use 
i be Nas here as I am trying to describe 
im St I can my experience of an ineffable 
e peace which lasted for hours and 

` T can well remember how deep was 
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the gratefulness I felt towards the Maharshi 
on that sleepless and restful night as I re- 
clined, bathed in peace, in an, easy chair un- 
der the stars at which I gazed and gazed in 
an ecstasy of tears. And I recalled a preg- 
nant saying of his: “Just be. All is in you. 
Only a veil stands between. You have only 
to rend the veil and then, well, just be.” 


I had found this fayourite remark of his 
rather cryptic heretofore. But in that mon 
ment I understood for the first time and 
wrote a poem in homage to the Maharshi. 
— ee 


1This poem has already been published in 
“The Mountain Path’ of April 1964, p. 87. 
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In most religions (though not in Chris- 
tianity) invocation of the Divine Nume 
is one of the most important techniques of 
bhakti marga, that is of the puth of devo- 
tion and submission. The following passage 
in praise of it is taken from Namdev, one 
of the great Maratha poet-saints of the 
13th and 14th Centuries. In his youth he 
was a bandit and murderer. One day he 
came upon a young mother comforting her 
fatherless child and with sudden horror it 
flashed on him that it was he who had slain 
the father. In violent remorse he rushed to 
the nearby temple and tried to commit sui- 
cide, but he was prevented. He then vowed 
the rest of his life to penance and worship. 
He became an ecstatic bhakta and a saint. 


All-pervading 


The Name permeates everywhere from 
the heavens to the lowest regions of the en- 
tire universe. Who can tell to what depths 
in the nether regions and to what height 
in the heavens it extends ? The ignorant un- 
dergo endless types of rebirth without know- 
ing the Essence. The Name is immortal, says 
Namdey. Forms are innumerable but the 
Name is all. 


The Name itself is form, and form is the 
Name. There is no distinction between 
Name and form. Becoming manifest, God 
assumed Name and form. Thus the Name 
and the Vedas were established. Remember 
that there is no mantra beyond the Name. 
Those who say otherwise are ignorant. The 
Name is God Himself says Namdev. This 


is known only to loving devote 
es es of the 


The all-pervading nature of the Name can 
be understood only when one realizes his 
Self. As long as one’s Own name is unre- 
cognized it is impossible to grasp the all- 
_ pervading Name. When one knows one’s 
Self one finds the Name everywhere. To 


Name 


consider the Name different from the Nameq 
creates illusion. Ask the Saints, says Namdey. 


None can realize the Name by the prac. 
tice of Knowledge (Jnana), meditation or 
austerity (tapas). Surrender yourself firs 
at the feet of the Guru and learn to know 
that the ‘I’ itself is the Name. After find- 
ing the source of that ‘I’. merge your indi- 
viduality in that Oneness which is Self-exis- 
tent and devoid of all duality, that which 
pervades beyond all duality. The Name has 
come into the three worlds. It is Parabrah- 
man Itself, where there is no action arising 
out of duality. 


Namdev’s Enlightenment 


This was read out before Bhagavan in 
the hall and he said: “ Namdev must have 
written this after he had obtained full Reali- 
zation on touching the feet of Vishobake- 
sar.” The point of this remark is that for 
a long time Namdev, although a saint and 
an ecstatic, was not fully realized. He wor- 
shipped God under the name of Vithoba 
(as is common in Maharashtra), and so in- 
tense was his devotion that the image of 
God in the temple used to come to life for 
him and speak to him as a friend. This sort 
of manifestation is apt to occur for the ecs- 
tatic bhakta. A modern example is sr 
Ramakrishna, for whom the image of the 
Mother, Kali, came alive. 


Bhagavan continued with the following 
story of Namdev’s final Englightenment- 


Gora, another saint, who was a potter by 
trade, held a feast to which he invited the 
Saints, including Namdev and Jnanadev- 5 
the hope of enlightening Namdev, Jnanadev 
Said to Gora: “Your job is making ao 
You daily test them to see which are Ph” 
perly baked and which are not. There vA 
ting in front of you are the pots of God. * 
test them to see which are sound.” Go 
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| who had been told privately of the purpose 
of the test, agreed and, taking up the stick 
with which he used to test his pots, went 
round among his guests, tapping each one 
pn the head. They all submitted meekly 
‘ill he came to Namdev, who cried out in- 
“What do you mean, potter, by 
coming to tap me with your stick?” Gora 
thereupon replied to Jnanadev: ~All the 
other pots are properly baked ; only this one 
not yet baked.” 





dignantly : 
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At this every one burst out laughing, 
Namdev was so humiliated that he got up 
and rushed out of the house straight to the 
temple of Vithoba where he complained bit- 
terly, crying out: “Am I not your child and 
your closest friend ? How could you let such 
a humiliation befall me?” 


Vithoba appeared before him as usual and 
seemed to sympathise, but then said: “Why 
could you not sit quiet and submit to the 
lapping, like all the others? Then there 
would have been no trouble.” 


At this Namdev became still more upset 
and cried : “ You too want to humiliate me! 
Why should I submit? Am I not your 
child ? ” 

Vithoba then said : “ You have not yet un- 
derstood and even if I tell you you won't, 
But go to such and such a ruined temple in 
the forest and there you will find a saint 


Who will be able to give you Enlighten- 
ment.” 


TEN a a a Á UŘ 7 NA 














Namdev went to the forest, as he was 
told, and when he reached the ruined tem- 
ple he found a simple old man lying asleep 
there with his feet resting on a Siva-lingam. 
€ could hardly believe that this was the 
Man from whom he, the chosen friend of 
Vithoba, was to obtain Enlightenment. How- 
‘ver, as there was no one else there, he 
Went up to him and clapped his hands to 
Wake him. The old man woke with a start 
Bd, Seeking him, said: “Oh, so you are the 
âmdev whom Vithoba has sent here.” 


"At this Namdev was taken aback and be- 
Éan to think that this must be a man of 
Power to know his name and why he had 


$ 


THE NAME 


Ag ME agi aa” NG NENG 
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come. Still, man of power or not, he had 
no right to rest his feet on a lingam, he 
thought ; and he told the old man so. 


“Oh, are my feet on a lingam ?” the old 
man said; “ All right, put them somewhere 


else.” 
So Namdev, out of reverence for the lin- 
gam, moved them to another spot. There 


too a Siva-lingam sprang up, and so in one 
place after another, whatever place he put 
them. Finally he sat down and took them in 
his lap, and he himself became a Siva-lin- 
gam. And at that moment Enlightenment 
dawned on him. 


After this Namdev returned home. For 
seme days he did not go to the temple at all, 
although it had been his habit to go there 
daily and spend most of the day there with 
Vithoba. After a few days Vithoba appeared 
before him in his house and asked, appa- 
rently guileless, why he had forgotten to 
visit him. 


“No more fooling me now,” Namdev re- 
plied. “I know now. Is there any place 
where You are not? Do I need to go to the 
temple to be with You ? Do I exist apart from 
NORA 

“Yes, now you understand,” Vithoba said. 

Commenting on this story, Bhagavan said ; 
“It is to be noted that it was only when 
he surrendered and touched the feet of the 
Guru that he obtained Enlightenment.” 


Verily, The Name is God Himself. 

In modern times Swami Ramdas also, like 
most bhaktas, prescribed .the invocation of 
the Name. The following is an urticle about 
it that he distributed privately among his 
disciples. It is printed here with the kind 
permission of Mataji. 

God and His Name are not distinct from 
one another. Name is God Himself. The 
moment we think of the Name our mind is 
filled with the presence of God. There is - 
easier way of focussing thought upon 
than taking constantly His Name 
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the sound of the Divine Name awakens the 
heart to the bliss and love of God. 


Although mental repetition of the Name is 
held to be far more efficacious than the ver- 
bal repetition, still the rare experience of 
sweetness and joy derived by uttering the 
Name aloud is incomparable. When the en- 
lire being of the devotee thrills with rap- 
ture to the music of the Name he realizes 
that the Name is Brahman. 


God is both manifest and unmanifest. The 
Name stands for such a God. Here the un- 
manifest is the all-pervading, infinite, im- 
mutable, tranquil and static spirit of God. 
The manifest is the entire universe of name, 
form and movement with all its beings, 
creatures and things. The Name stands for 
this all-inclusive and all-transcendent God- 
head, who is both personal and impersonal. 


The Divine Name is thus the beginning- 
less source of all creation and the creation 
itself. God, the absolute, is the nameless 
Name. 


The Name can free the soul from bon- 
dage. The Name can take it to the highest 
consummation of spiritual life. The Name 
Can grant a blind soul Divine sight. The 
Name can bless an individual with a uni- 
versal vision full of sublimity. The Name 


can lift the soul to inconceivable heights of 
God-realization. 


Love, Light, Power and Joy 


The power of the Name is invincible. A 
mind which is considered to be unconquer, 
ble, by the soothing influence of the Na 
becomes docile, yielding and submissive 
mind itself is transformed i ; 
power of the Name. 


a- 
me 
The 
nto God by the 
He who takes refuge 
wonders. Death itself 
m. He can command 
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Where the Name of God is sung, 
atmosphere is permeated with purity, Peace 
and bliss; for the symphony of the Name 
spreads everywhere the splendour of love, 


the 


The Name is all-sufficient. The utterance 
of it is itself meditation. The ecstasy born 
of it is itself Samadhi. The Name iş Rre 
light, power and joy- 


The writer can vouch for it from his own 
experience that the Name by itself without 
any other sadhana can grant one the fullest 
vision of God everywhere and may merge 
him in an ocean of never-ending love and 
joy. 

There is no Sadhana which can be so uni- 
versally adopted by all people and is at the 
same time so simple for realizing God as the 
Divine Name. It is perfectly true, in the 
words of a saint, that he who has God’s 
Name always on his tongue is a Jivanmukta, 
or a liberated soul. 


So, dear friends, to whatever race, caste, 
creed or colour you may belong, take up the 
Name of God, and feel the sweet commu- 
nion with it, and you may depend upon it, 
your souls through constant bathing in the 
nectar of the Name will not only be puri- 
fied but will also be illumined with the om- 
nipresent and omniscient light and love of 
God. This practice of taking the Name will 
lead the unyielding spirit of man to com- 
plete surrender to the omnipotent power and 
will of God. In the earlier stages when the 
Name is repeated with earnestness, faith and 
concentration, the face and the body of the 
devotee will shine with a peculiar lustre, his 
mind will be filled with wisdom and heat! 
with love. This is due to predominance of 
Satva Guna in the devotee. Later when the 
repetition is continued with the same zeal: 
he will behold the universe before him 4° 
the very expression of God. Becoming one 
with God, he will have the vision of G0 
everywhere. 


Cure for desires 


In Islam, 


a as one would expect from 
rcligion who 


157 
se very name denotes “sub 
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| sion’ no technique is more prized than in- 
| yocation of the Divine Name. 

«The food and drink of the saint is re- 
i membrance of the Name of the Lord,” said 
Abul Hasan. 





Al-Ghazali, the great theologian, said: 
“What the slave of God derives from His 
Name is deification, by which I mean that 
his heart and purpose are drowned in God 
and he sees none other.” 


“Recital of the Name is a certain cure for 
all desires,” said Dhu’n Nun Misri: “ Who- 
ever hears it faithfully finds the way to 
God.” 


Bestows Divine Wisdom 


For the Sikhs also there is no more po- 
tent technique than invocation of the Di- 
j vine Name, as the Jollowing hymn from the 
Granth Sahib shows. 


Hearkening io the Name bestows 
Truth, divine wisdom, contentment. 
To bathe in the joy of the Name 

Is to bathe in the holy places. 

By hearing the Name and reading it 


A man attains to honour ; 
ipi 
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By hearkening the mind may reach 
The highest blissful poise 
Of meditation on God. 


Saith Nanak, the saints are always happy ; 
By hearkening to the Name 
Sorrow and sin are destroyed.! 


Buddhism is the most impersonal of reli- 
gions. Its essential and original teaching 
seems to kave no place for a Path of devo- 
tion or for personal worship. In the Pure 
Land School, however, in China and Japan, 
Mahayana Buddhism has developed such a 
Path for those who need it. A passage in 
Zendo’s Commentary on the Pure Land 
Sutras runs as follows: “ Only repeat the 
name of Amitabha with all your heart, whe- 
ther walking or standing, -sitting or lying ; 
never cease the practice of it for a moment, 
This is the work which unfailingly issues in 
salvation, for it is in accordance with the 
original vow of Amida Buddha.” It was on 
the basis of this instruction Honen founded 
the Japanese School of Jodo. 
Ee a aa KN NA KA AA 


1The Sacred Writings of the Sikhs, p. 34, 
Allen & Unwin. 


2 Buddhism, 
Cassell. 


p. 162, by Christmas Humphreys, 


SAMADHI 


By NAGAMMA! 


| This morning a European who was sitting 
| "front of Bhagavan said through an inter- 
Meter; “Tt is stated in the Mandukyopa- 
[shaq that there can be no Moksha (Libe- 
ition), however much dhyana (meditation) 
| * tapas (austerity) is performed, unless 
| “madhi also is experienced. Is that so?” 


| Phagavan replied: “ Rightly understood, 

Y are the same thing. It makes no diffe- 
| nice Whether you call it dhyana or tapas 
ies madhi or anything else. That which is 
ay and continuous like the flow of oil is 












ees note’ on Nagamma, see our issue of 
lary 1964 


tapas and dhyana and samadhi, To be one’s 
own self is samadhi.” 


Questioner : But it is said in the Manduk- 
ya that samadhi must necessarily be expe- 









rienced before attaining Moksha. 

Bhagavan: And who says it is not SOR aaa 
It is stated not only in the Mandukya but 
all the books. But it is true samadhi only 


if you know yourself. What is the use o 
sitting still for some time like a lifeless 
ject ? Suppose you get a bi on your | 
and have it operated und chi 

don’t feel any pain at t 
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CH’AN MASTER HSU YUN (1840—1959) 
By UPASAKA LU K’UAN YU 


(Charles Luk) 


i it 4 ; has carrie 
sue of ‘The Mountain Path’ up to now ps i 
Pes ious. With the abrupt manner one associates with a Zen 


in Chinese, Ch'an) Master with the combined strength 


The previous two have been Hindu saints. 
Master this time we present a Zen (or, 


and gentleness one often finds in a Hindu Swami. The author of 
give him his Chinese name, is well known to students of Zen 


d an article on some saint or guru, 


this article, Lu K’uan Yu to 
for his three-volume work 


‘Ch'an and Zen Teaching’ and his more recent “The Secrets of Chinese Meditation’ reviewed 


in this issue (both published by Rider & Co., London). 


well qualified to write about him. 


Ch'an Master Hsu Yun was born on 26th 
April 1840 ai Chuanchowfu in Fukien pro- 
vince. His father was an official of the pre- 
fecture and his mother died immediately 
after giving birth to him. His uncle was 
childless and adopted him as his heir; so 
his grandmother decided that he should take 
two wives to continue both families. 

When he was 11, his grandmother died 
and monks were invited to perform Buddhist 
rites. This was the first time he saw monks 
or sacred objects and it made him very hap- 
py. After this he read the sutras which 
deeply impressed him. When his uncle took 
him on pilgrimage to Nanyo, he became so 
attached to the holy place that he was re- 
luctant to return home. When he was 14, 
his father discovered that he wanted to re- 
nounce the world and, in order to keep him, 
engaged a Taoist to teach him meditation. 
After practising Taoism for three years, he 
decided that its teaching failed to reach the 
ultimate goal. One day he fled to Nanyo but 
was soon found and brought home. Some 
time later his father sent for the two girls 
and celebrated Hsu Yun's marriage. Although 
the latter lived with his two wives, he had 
no intercourse with them but taught them 
the Dharma, which they understood. 

At 19, together with his cousin Fu Kuo, 
he fled to Kushan monastery at Fuchow 
where his head was shaved, and here he 
followed the, Master Miao Lien and received 

1 ordination. After being ordained, his 
cousin left in search of enlightened masters 


Himself a disciple of Hsu Yun, he js 












HSU YUN 
but was never heard of again. Hearing thal 
his father had sent servants to look for NM 
Hsu Yun hid in a grotto behind the monastely 
where he practised austerities for the next 
three years. At 25, he learned that his fath® 
had died in Hunan province and that Be 
stepmother with his two wives had entere 
a nunnery. 

During these years in the grotto, 
very good progress and had most interes 
experiences. He says in his autobiog’@P vi | 
“I was able to make my heart content ae 
became free to go anywhere I wanted. rbs 
there were mountains to stay on and he 


ne made 
ting 
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W eat, I started wandering from place to 
place.” At 31, he went to Wenchow where he 
met a monk who urged him to call on the old 
, master Yung Ching who was well-versed in 
poth teaching and Ch’an transmission. This 
master urged him to resume eating rice and 
to use the Kung An (koan) “ Who is drag- 
ing this corpse of mine?” and ordered him 
io study the Ch’an rules, the Lotus teaching 
and other important sutras. From 36 to 43. 
he went on a pilgrimage to Pu To island 
off Ningpo, which was the bodhimandala of 
Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva, thence to the 
monastery of King Asoka at Ningpo and to 
many other holy places where he called on 
well-known masters and made good progress 
in his Ch’an practice. 
At 43, he took stock of his achievements 
which were not complete and remembering 
“how he had sacrificed his Jove for his pa- 
rents in order to join the Sangha, he was 
ashamed that he had attained so little. In 
order to repay his debt of gratitude to them, 
he decided on a long pilgrimage from P’u 
To to the Five-Peaked Mountain (the bo- 
dhimandala of Manjusri) in the North-west 
t pray for their rebirth in the Pure Land. 
From the thatched temple of Fa Hua on 
Pu T'o island, he set out with incense sticks 
in his hands, prostrating himself every three 
paces until he reached his destination. 
In his long walk with prostration at every 
third step and concentration on repeating 
Manjusri’s name, he succeeded in realizing 
‘ingleness of thought which was the key to 
IS subsequent success in Ch’an training. 
Wice he was in danger of death and twice 
“Was saved by Manjusri who appeared as 
i beggar called Wen Chi to hide his identity, 
stead of Wen Shu as he was called in 
tina. The first time he had been caught 
f° heavy snowstorm and was very hungry, 
and exhausted for several days after 
a he was given some yellow rice gruel 
on brought him back to life: Later he 
; Sht malaria and dysentry and was dying 
a deserted temple on the top of amoung 
lin When the beggar appeared again to give 
i the hot water and medicine that saved 
m. Chi asked several questions which Hsu 
did not understand and could not ans- 
F because he was still unenlightened and 
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did not understand the living meaning of 
Ch'an dialogue (Japanese, mondo). Although 
he was told by the beggar that the latter 
was known in every monastery on the Five- 
Peaked Mountain, when he arrived there 
and asked the monks about Wen Chi no one 
knew him. Later he mentioned the incident 
to an elderly abbot who brought his palms 
together and said: “ That beggar was the 
transformation body of Manjusri Bodhisatt- 
va.” Only then did the master realize that 
he had actually met the Bodhisattva who had 
saved him twice on the long journey, 


After sitting in meditation, he paid reve- 
rence to the Bodhisattva on the Five-Peaked 
Mountain, thus fulfilling his vow taken three 
years before to pray for the liberation of 
his parents. During this long journey, which 
took three years, he succeeded in realizing 
singleness of mind (i.e, the pure and un- 
disturbed mind) even in the midst of hard- 
ship, adversity, illness and danger. Cn the 
mountain he saw, as many other pilgrims 
including devotees from foreiga countries 
have done, balls of light dancing from one 
peak to another. 


The master then went west and south, 
passing through many holy places where he 
paid reverence and sat in meditation until 
he reached the holy site of Samantabhadra 
Bodhisattva on mount O Mei in West Szech- 
wan- There he saw at night countless Bud- 
dha-lights, like a constellation of bright 
stars in the sky. He continued his westward 
journey and entered Tibet where he visited 
the Potala, the seat of the Dalai Lama, and 
that of the Panchen Lama at Tashi Lunpo 
monastery. He then left Tibet to visit the 
holy sites of India, after which he crossed 
to sea to Ceylon, and thence to Burma. He 
then returned to China where he first visit- 
ed the Cock’s Foot Mountain in Yunnan 
which was the bodhimandala of Mahakas- 
yapa, and then passed through the provinces 
of Kweichow. Hunan, Hupeh, Kiangsi and 
Anhwei. In his autobiography the master 
wrote of these two years of travel: “The 
scenery changed every day but my pure 
mind was like a bright moon hanging soli- 
tarily in the sky. My health grew more ro- 
bust and my steps were rapid.” : 
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In his 54th and 55th years, 
stayed on a mountain to read the tripitaka. 
At 56, he was invited to the famous monas- 
tery of Gao Ming at Yangchow io assist its 


abbot in supervising the twelve weeks of 


Ch’an meditation. On his way to Yangchow, 
he slipped and fell into a rising river and 
was caught in a fisherman’s net. He was 
carried to a nearby temple where he was 
revived. He was very ill but went on to Kao 
Ming monastery where he was asked to help 
at the forthcoming meditation weeks. With- 
out disclosing his illness, he politely declin- 
ed the abbot’s request, asking only to be 
allowed to attend the meditation meetings. 
His refusal was regarded as an affront to the 
whole community and, according to Kao 
Ming’s rules of discipline, he was punished 
by being beaten with a wooden ruler. As 
the master was practising the relinquish- 
ment of attachment to ego, ksanti-paramita 
and virya-paramita, he willingly accepted 
this punishment which aggravated his ill- 
ness. In order to cure it, he sat firmly in 
the meditation hall day and night with in- 
creasing zeal. He said in his autobiography : 
“In the purity of my singleness of mind, I 
forgot all about my body. Twenty days later 
my illness vanished completely. From that 
moment, with all my thoughts entirely wip- 
ed out, my practice took effect throughout 
the day and night. My steps were as swift 
as if I was flying in the air, One evening, 
after meditation, I opened my eyes and sud- 
denly saw I was in brightness similar 
broad daylight in which T could see ever 
thing within and without the monastery, ..” 
Knowing that he had only achieved an ad- 
ing (oh hel SABE. he retusea 1 
hindrance ee 3 ee ee final 

y his last subtle attach- 
ment to ego and Dharma. One night when 


to 
y- 


= : ee 
echnical term for the 


s 1 Pure mind’ -is a te 
= Innate, primordial intellect. 


THE MOUNTAIN PATH 


the master 


Octobe, 


criminating function of perceiving exter 


: j ^ ernals, 
Instantly he cut off his last link with 


z l ae we Sam. 
sara and rejoiced at his realization of the 
Absolute. He wrote in his autobiography . 


“TI was like someone awaking from a dream * 
which meant that he had leaped over the 
worldly stream to the other shore of Bodhi 


He then chanted the following two Bathag - 


1 


A cup fell to the ground 

With a sound clearly heard. 
As space was pulverized, 

The mad mind came to a stop. 


2 

When the hand released its hold, the cup 
fell and was shattered, 

‘Tis hard to talk when the family breaks 
up or someone dies. 

Spring comes with fragrant flowers exu- 
berating everywhere ; 

Mountains, rivers and ithe great earth are 
only the Tathagata, l 


After his own enlightenment, the master 
immediately began his Bodhisattva work of 
guiding others out of the sea of suffering. 
His first act was to pray to the Buddha for 
the liberation of his mother whom he had 
never seen. Previously he had taken the 
vow to go to the monastery of King Asoka 
at Ningpo to pay reverence to the Buddha’s 
relics and to burn off there one of his fingers 
as his offering to the Buddha for her libera- 
tion. Each day he prostrated three thousand 
times and increased the number until he 
ached all over and was seriously ill, He be- 
came so weak that the chief monk did not 
approve of his burning a finger on account 
of the risk involved. The master burst into 
a flood of tears and finally the superinten- 
dent of the monastery and another monk 
agreed to assist him in fulfilling his vow 
He was helped to the main hall where t0- 
gether with the assembly, he paid reverent? 
to the Buddha, performed the ritual and 1° 
cited the text of the rules of repentance ani 
reform. He wrote later: “ With singlene? 
oi mind, I repeated the Buddha’s name P% 
prayed Him io liberate my affectionā 
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mother. At the beginnig I felt pain, but as 
gradually my mind became pure, my awa- 
kening wisdom manifested clearly... When 
my finger had burned off, I arose io bow 
down before the Buddha. I did not need 
others to support me and entirely forgot my 
illness. After walking unaided to present 
my thanks to the assembly, I returned to the 
sick bay. Everyone present was surprised 
at my transformation, and I moved out of 
the hut for sick monks.” 


From then until his death, the master per- 
formed his Bodhisattva work by expound- 
ing sutras, transmitting the precepts, recon- 
structing many temples that had fallen in 
ruins, building new ones and starting semi- 
naries for novices, Buddhist associations for 
lay men and free Buddhist schools for chil- 
dren. His field of activities was not confin- 
ed to China but also included Burma, Thai- 
land, Malaya, Singapore and Hong Kong 














that mean that you are in samadhi? It is 
the same with this too. One has to know 
What samadhi is. And how can you know 
Samadhi without knowing your self ? If the 
Self is known, samadhi will be known au- 
lomatically. 


Meanwhile? a Tamil devotee opened the 
tuvachakam and began singing the “Ten 
ongs on Pursuit’. Towards the end comes 
€ Passage : “Oh Ishvara?, You are trying 
0 flee but I am holding You fast. So where 
an You go and how can You escape from 
es Bhagavan commented with a smile : 


f “There was an informal atmosphere in the hali 
Stan: | Might well happen that some one would 
teen to Sing while some one else was talking, 
Editor), 


“Ishvara signifies the Personal God. (Editor). 
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where the number of his disciples could not 
be counted. 


In the. course of this Bodhisattva work, 
the master survived dangers, illnesses, poi- 
soning, beating, torture and persecution. A 
translation of his autobiography is being 
published by instalments in World Buddh- 
ism, a monthly journal published in Dehi- 
wela, Ceylon. Before passing away on 13th 
October 1959, the master said to his atten- 
dant: “After my death and cremation, 
please mix my ashes with sugar, flour and 
oil, knead all this into nine balls and throw 
them into the river as an offering to living 
beings in the water. If you help me to ful- 
fil my vow, I shall thank you for ever.” 

Hsu Yun in his extreme old age had cho- 
sen hardship and suffering to protect the 
Buddha Dharma in his country instead of 
seeking safety across the water in Hong 
Kong, 


SAMADHI 
(Continued from Page 239) 


“So it seems that He is trying to flee and 
they are holding Him fast! Where could He 
flee to? Where is He not present? Who is 
He ? All this is nothing but a pageant. There 
is another sequence of ten songs in the same 
book, one of which goes : ‘Oh my God! You 
have made my mind Your abode. You have 
given Yourself up to me and in return have 
taken me into You. Lord, which of us is 
the cleverer ? If You are given up to me I en- 
joy endless bliss, but what use am I to you, 
even though You take me? My Father and 
God, what have I to give You when You 
have made my body Your temple in Your 
boundless mercy to me?’ This means that 
there is no such thing as ‘I’. See the bea’ 
of it. Where there is no such thing as 
who is the doer and what is done, w 
be devotion or Self-enqui or 












INTRODUCING MURUGANAR 


We have decided in each issue of ‘The Mountain Path 


ters, S increase the 
i es io our readers, so as to increa 2 5 f MA 
Wa ARAR . those who, whether resident here or not. are known devo. 


account of 


who approach from a distance and 
tees of Bhagavan, 
and eminent Tamil poet Muruganar. 


Among the devotees of Bhagavan, Muru- 
ganar, the poet, holds a specially honoured 
place. In Tamil Nad the connexion bet- 
been poetry and sanctity has been close and 
continuous down the centuries. Peria-Pu- 
ranam, the story in verse of the sixty-three 
Saivite Saints — many of them poets — was 
a favourite of Bhagavan’s in his boyhood ; 
and in drawing Muruganar io himself the 
seer was only helping to preserve an an- 
cient tradition. 

Born in 1895, Sri C. K. Subrahmanyam 
grew up in an atmosphere of Tamil learn- 
ing and became in due course a teacher of 
Tamil in a High School. His first col- 
lection of poems, Swatantra-Gitam, owed 
much to his ardent admiration of Gandhiji 
and, like the carly work of his elder con- 
temporary, Subrahmanya Bharati, formed 
a distinct contribution to the national move- 
ment. 


But when he came to Bhagavan and fell 
under his spell, he renounced all other in- 
terests, completely effaced his personality 
and turned into “a shadow of Bhagavan.” 
And he has lived ever since in a state of 
stark simplicity, utterly poor and obscure. 
In thus losing the world to find Bhagavan, 
he has found a joy to utter and a voice to 
utter it which have given him a high and 
assured place among the immortal singer- 
saints of Tamil Nad. This sudden and Come 
plete change in the poems and in the manner 
of his utterance, the marvellously sustained 
and infinitely varied beauty of the enormous 
bulk of his verse on a single theme con- 
ee an undoubted “ miracle ” wrought by 
ee permanently there for all eyes to 

Muruganar 


was content with composi 
his poems and eee 


having them read by Bhaga- 


To start the series we are here giving an 


to introduce one or more of Bhaga. 
fecling of personal fellowship between those 


the austere devotee 











van. For him ihere was no “ wider public ” tu 
whose notice they should be brought. Thus 
it fell to an admirer, Sri Ramana Padanan- 
da, to arrange for the printing and publica- 
tion of six volumes of Muruganar’s poems. 


The status of Muruganar as a poet is a 
yet known only to a small circle. It is given 
to few to appreciate the architechtonics, the 
prosodic virtuosity and the wealth of my- 
thological and metaphysical suggestion in 
the songs of this most scholarly poet ; and 
it is given to fewer still to recognize in them 
the modulated echoes of the Master’s vibe 
rant silence. But discerning critics like Sr 
WEES: Chengalvaroya Pillai and Mr. Justice 
M. Ananthanarayanan have not hesitated t° 
compare him with St. Manikkavachagal- 





In practising the Presence of Bhagavêi | 
under the terms of Muruganar’s images eu j 
rhythms, one enters into intensely felt rele 
tions with the Guru who figures in or 
roles of Siva or Subrahmanya, as father 
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mother or lover, as master, king or comman- 
der, as beggar or betrayer. Each of the 850 
stanzas in Guru-Vachaka-Kovai'! is a little 

' golden casket wrought with loving care io 
enshrine and set off a gem fallen from the 
Master’s lips. 

The stream of Muruganar’s inspiration 
has continued running fresh and sirong even 
after the passing of Bhagavan. If it has lost 
some of the old briskness and brightness, it 
has acquired a new serenity. 


Leaving aside Muruganar’s own copious 
outpourings, his succ in evoking so much 
of the little that Bhagavan himself wrote 
is something to be grateful for. It is to 
Muruganar that we owe the existence and 
poetic pattern of Upadesa Saram, ( Instruc- 
tion in Thirty Verses’) the living quintes- 
sence of advaitic thought and a brief but 
| sufficient vade-mecum of Bhagavan’s own 
practical guidance. Muruganar composed a 
long narrative poem telling how the rishis 
who trusted too much to their rituals were 
taught a lesson. Ai the crucial moment, 
when Siva had to deliver His teaching, Mu- 
tuganar left it to Bhagavan to provide the 
ipsissima verba of divine revelation. 





Many cf the Forty Verses on Reality owe 
their final form and the exposition its logi- 
cal arrangement to Muruganar’s efforts. And 
this game of collaboration reached its cli- 
Max in the composition cf Atma Vidya, 
Which fills a musical mould cf Gopalakrish- 
| Ma Bharati with a new, profound meaning. 
| Beginning “Easy is Self-knowledge.” it rai- 
| Ses only to reject the image of “the berry 
| n the palm of one’s hand”; so evident is 
this perception that it needs neither percei- 
| Yer nor thing perceived. Having proceeded 
| thus far, Muruganar had to leave off where 
the beet qua poet could only say or imply, 
p The rest is silence ”. But Bhagavan, speak- 

48 with an authority higher than any poet’s, 











be” English translation of a part of which is 
7 blisheq by Sri Ramanasramam under the title, 


Wu Ramana Vachana Mala’. 
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continued the argument, explained the 
sadhana and ihe grace and ended with a 
hint that Annamalai, the Inner Eye, the One 
Alone, is the author. 


With Muruganar one finds oneself taking 
part in a strenuous game where transcen- 
dental experience is created and caught in 
words, coloured or common as he chooses. 
The universa] teacher who teaches through 
silence is made to manifest in a thousand 
sounds and sweet airs, each uniquely appro- 
priate to a role and a mood. Thrice blessed 
is the ear trained to hear the secret that 
only Muruganar can utter. For in his gar- 
den of delight one sports with God in a riot 
cf rhymes and eats for ever the ever fresh 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge that home 
is heaven and heaven is home. 





Bock Reviews 


THE SPIRITUAL DIALOGUE OF EAST AND 
WEST: By Jacques-Albert Cuttat. (Max 
Mueller Bhavan Publications, Pp. 50, price 
not stated.) 


This address given by the Swiss Ambassador 
in India was received here with particular inte- 
rest, since it seems at first sight to be the same 
sort of activity that The Mountain Path is 
engaged in and particularly to be akin to ihe 
present issue with its theme of the two paths of 
jnana and bhakti. Really, however, there is a 
wide difference. The purpose of The Mountain 
Path is “to set forth the traditional wisdom of 
all religions and all ages, especially as testified 
to by their saints and mystics,” but not in the 
framework of any supposed contrast between 
Eastern truth and Western truth. What is true 


is true and transcends all such contingent dif- 
ferences. 


But there may be different levels of truth. So 
long as the ego or individual being is felt to be 
real, so long will the Self or Universal Being be 
felt to be other than jt, in fact to be the God 
who created: it and to whom it must return, 
This is obvious, because the ego can never claim 
to be eternal, infinite and omnipotent. Only when 
and in the measure to which a man, whether 
eastern or western, whether Hindu or Christian, 
can conceive of his own individual unreality can 


he conceive of Universal Being as the true Self 
of him, 


Therefore what Dr. Cuttat calls the dialogue 
between East and West might equally well be 
called a dialogue between Advaitins and dua- 
lists in India. But it is unattainable, because 
the Advaitin knows that dualistic worship repre- 
Sents one stage of truth (truth as it must appear 
so long as the reality of the individual being is 
believed in) not only in theory but in its power 


to carry the worshi 





But for ihe dualist to recognize this hierarchi. 
cal distinction would require an extraordinary 
degree of humility. It is remarkable how many 
Hindu bhaktas do in fact evince this humility ; 
but one feels that it is the one outcome io the 
‘dialogue’ which its Western proponents are de. 
termined to reject; and since it is the one true 
outcome ihe whole idea of a dialogue becomes 
superfluous. Only two other hypothetical out. 
comes might be envisaged: one that there are 
two different versions of ultimate truth, and the 


other that the East (or Advaita) is wrong and 
the West (or dualism) is right: the Western 
proponents of ‘dialogue’ always avoid saying 


which they favour, but it is not hard to guess, 

A point which makes one doubt whether they 
are really open to dialogue is their misuse ot 
the term ‘syncretism’, Rightly used, this means 
a patchwork religion made up of bits and pieces 
of existing religions and would apply to a move- 
ment such as Theosophism. Dr. Cuttat, how- 
ever, uses it to include such an uncompromising 
opporent of syncretism as Rene Guenon. Guenon’s 
standpoint was that each religion is an organic 
whole—doctrine, ritual and ethics—and must be 
followed strictly in itself as such, but that there 
is a universal truth underlying all religions. If 
the advocates of ‘dialogue’ deny this we arè 
brought back once again to the question what 
purpose the dialogue can serve—what purpose 
cther than proselytism. Perhaps they should | 
examine their own minds more clearly first and j 
decide whether they really are looking for a uni 
versal truth underlying the different doctrinal 
forms or whether iheir secret aim is not to CON- 
vert Easterners to their doctrine. The only 


third alternative would be that they are agnos- 
tics. 


By Hein- 


A HISTORY OF ZEN BUDDHISM : price 
Th 


rich Dumoulin, S.J. (Faber, Pp. 335. 
42s.) 


Zen is so much to the fore nowadays that 
many readers will be glad of a history of > 
That of Father Dumoulin, S.J, is both erudi 
and well written. In fact an attractive ee 
Unfortunately he slips in occasional passages i 
egregious nonsense misinterpreting and det 
tating Zen in particular and Buddhism 1s gem 
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yal, Whether from unwillingness or inability to 
understand it is not for this reviewer to sug- 
vest, Without going far to seek, there is this 
i kne near the beginning of the book: “If, then, 
this historical setting gives rise to the conjecture 
ihat in the exercises of Hinayana Buddhism we 
are dealing chiefly with psychic techniques, so 
in the stages and systems of meditation we can 
readily recognize descriptions of mental states. 
Nowhere does a way open into transcendence,” 
Actually it is impossible to read the poems of the 
early Arahats or the descriptions of them with- 
out seeing that they reflect the supreme trans- 


cendence. “He whose outflows are extinguished 
and who is independent of basis (for rebirth), 
whose pasture is emptiness, the signless and 


freedom—his track is as difficult to know as that 
of birds in the sky.” (Dhammapada, 93, quoted 
from ‘Buddhist Texis Through the Ages’, Pp. 45, 





edited by E. Conze and others, pub. Bruno 
| Cassierer), 
| To the above misrepresentation or misunder- 


standing, whichever it may be, Fr, Dumoulin S.J., 
adds for good measure : “ Hinayana Buddhism 
achieves a spiritualising of Yoga by uniting its 
psychic exercises to a moral and religious quest 
for salvation, bui it is unable to introduce any 
element of metaphysical knowledge.” How any 
system can be ‘spiritualised’ without “metaphy- 
sical knowledge’ let the good father explain, 
Moreover one who considers himself competent 
to write on Buddhism should know that the 
“quest for salvation’ exists only in dualistic re- 
ligions Which stop short of the pure transcend- 
ence of Nirvana and therefore believe in an in- 
dividual soul to be saved. And what leads him 
to Suppose that Hindu Yoga stands in any need 
of ‘ Spiritualising ` by Buddhism or anything) else ? 














Whether ignorant or malicious, such a book is 
deeply to be deplored. 


N 


EN FLESH, ZEN BONES: By Paul Reps. 
(Charles E. Tuttle, Pp. 211. Price $3.25.) 


i The flavour of Zen is to be found far more in 
| “'Yptie stories and dialogue than in expositions 
i of doctrine, Nearly all writers on Zen sprinkle 
“few of these through their books. The first 
Section of « Zen Flesh, Zen Bones’, of which the 
Seventh imprint is just out, consists of 101 stories, 

"Ny of which breathe the spirit of Zen. 

The Second section is a no less fascinating 
pillection of koans with the commentary of Ekai. 
own also as Mumon, a great Zen Master of 
he 12th to 13th Century. In the introduction to 
a Section Paul Reps rightly warns against re- 


Birding koans as conundrums and trying to find 
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answers to them. 
a koan? 


“What is the right answer to 
There are many right answers and 
there are also none....¥or the koan itself is the 
answer, and by the time there is a right answer 
lo it Zen is dead.” One is reminded of the 
Maharshi’s saying of ` Who am I?': “No answer 
that the mind can give is right.” 

The third section consists of the famous Zen 
‘Ox-Herding’ parable of the quest for the Self. 
It is set forth in ten admirable episodes illustrat- 
ed by delightful woodcuts by the modern artist 
Tomikichiro Tokuriki. 

It is rather surprising to find, as the fourth and 
last section of this book, a Kashmiri tantric text 
listing 112 techniques of sadhana. It records a 
highly interesting tradition but one quite diffe- 
rent from what is known as ‘Zen’, 


FOCUS ON TUKARAM FROM A FRESH ANGLE, 


By S. R. Sharma. (Popular Book Depot, 
Lamington Road, Bombay-7. Rs, 4.50) 
Tukaram, who lived in the first half of the 


17th Century, was one of the last and greatest 
of the Marathi poei-saints of India. An ecstatic 
and a bhakta, he received initiation in a dream 
from his Guru and later himself appeared to his 
disciples in the same way to initiate them. He 
loved singing the songs of saints; and his own 
poems (like all traditional religious poems) are 
made io be sung and remain widely popular to 
this day. Such gatherings for kirtan often carried 
the participants away into a state of ecstasy. It 
is said that at the end of his life his body sim- 
ply disappeared, reabsorbed into Spirit. 

He was one of those who won through to 
Jnana by sheer force of bhakti. He refused to 
be confined in cither category. Sometimes he 
would definitely proclaim himself a bhakta: “I 
do not seek God-Knowledge. I shall ever desire 
dual consciousness, Thou shalt ever remain my 
Lord and I Thy worshipper.” However, the fol- 
lowing stanza shows how this duality was in faci 
the permanent Mystic Union. 


“Between you and me there is no difference. 
I was only joking about duality. You are my 
own form, I am Yourself in all certainty. I am 
within You and You take my service. I am 
immovable within You, and You are the power 









within me. You speak through my mouth and 
I feel bliss within You. Tuka says: names ar. 
very misleading.” k: : EF 


Very interesting is his explan 
“The glory of the bhaktas is knov 
only. It is hard for others to 
In order to increase the h: 
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world, they display duality without actually 
dividing. Tuka says: this is understood by those 
only who have experienced the Unity of Faith.” 

This is a queer, jumbled little book about the 
great poec-saint. Scraps of information and views 
of Tukaram and his great predecessors mingle 


with quotations and parallels with other saints, / 


Sufi and Christian as well as Hindu. However, 
the sayings of Tukaram quoted in it are a rare 
treasure amply atoning for such faults. 


v GURU'S GRACE, AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
MOTHER KRISHNABAI. Translated by 
Swami Ramdas. (Anandashram, Kanhangad, 
Pp. 255. Price Rs. 2.50) 


In her very emotional autobiography Krishna- 
bai, the ‘Mother’ of Anandashram, apostrophises 
‘Papa ` at the opening of almost every paragraph : 
“Oh all-pervading Papa!”, “Papa, protector of 
the humble!”, and so forth. She also says that 
She has realized her identity with Universal Be- 
ing, so this ‘Papa’ must be identical with her- 
self. When she says that “Papa” in the form of 
certain troublesome visitors at the Ashram re- 
jected the guidance of ‘Papa’ and that all this 
was only ‘Papa's’ lila or game, it is clear that 
by ‘Papa’ she means at the same time God 
Almighty and Swami Ramdas, 

However, doctrinal considerations are far from 
being in the forefront with her. The book pri- 
marily tells the story of her tempestuous sadha- 
na and her assaults on the ego and struggle for 
purity. It shows quite unintentionally whai 
beauty and grace she brought to Anandashram 
and how she found her path in service to all 
who came there and taught others also io strive 
through service. But service did not mean sub- 
missiveness. We read how constantly she 
Opposed the suggestions of ‘Papa’ (meaning 
here, of course, the human Ramdas) on ques- 
lions of Ashram life and management, And it 
often turned out that she was right. Yet through 
it all one sees a loving and lovable disposition, 

It would be interesting to have a sequel to 
this volume, describing developments in Anand- 
ashram and in Mataji’s own life and outlook siace 
the passing of Swami Ramdas. 


SRI RAMADASA GITA: By M. R. Bhat (Anan- 
dashram, Pp. 160, Price Rs. 2) 


Prof. M. Ramakrishna Bhat has made a Sans- 
krit Gita of the teachings of Swami Ramdas in 
fourteen chapters, each chapter comprising the 
This is here 
rsę by verse transla- 


answer to a doctrinal question. 
printed with an English ve 
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tion. It is orthodox and inspiring upadesa, i 
is doubtless in full agreement with the teaching 
of Swami Ramdas, although the emphasis is far 
more on meiaphysical exposition and less on pure 
bhakti than was usual in the actual ialks Of the 


Swami. 


THE FLUTE CALLS STILL: By Dilip Kumar 
Roy and Indira Devi. (Indira Niloy, Hari 
Krishna Mandir, Poona-16, Price Rs, 6.50.) 


The first part of “The Flute Calls Still’ com. 
prises a series of letters in which Indira Deyj 
tells of her sadhana as a disciple of Dilip Kumar 
Roy and incidentally describes the growth of ihe 
Hari Krishna Mandir over which they joinily pre. 
side. The second part is also composed of letters 
but this time by Dilip Kumar Roy. Their main 
theme is Indira’s ecstatic trances and visions of 
Sri Krishna, In these she often becomes identi- 
fied with Mira Bai who sings through her eesta- 
tic songs of love for Krishna. Many of these are 
rendered into English verse by Dilip Kumar Roy, 

An air of love and purity pervades the book. 
One feels that Hari Krishna Mandir must be a 
very joyful place. And there is an atmosphere 
of uncompromising integrity. In nothing does 
this show more clearly than in the refusal of the 
joint gurus of the institution to claim Realization, 
despite trances, visions and miracles. In view 
of all the dubious claims that are made these 
days, such abstention shows true nobility. 

Indira Devi, it should be said, is reluctant to 
speak about her visions and experiences and does 
So only on the insistence of her guru, Dilip, Her 
reluctance seems praiseworthy. 


ARTHUR OSBORNE. 

TOLERANCE, A STUDY FROM BUDDHIST 

SOURCES: By Phra Khantipalo, (Rider 
Pp. 191, Price 25s.) 


It is a surprising fact that tolerance, handmaid 
of coexistence, extolled by so many of our DIA 
sent-day secular leaders as the supreme virtue, § 
is a word completely unknown to the ethical 
systems of the world’s great religions. 

Phra Khantipalo, a young English bhikkhu ues 
sident in Thailand, admits at the beginning of his 
introduction that there is no exact equivalent 1! 
the world in the early Pali scriptures. The nega 
est we gei to it is “patience. Had he exercise 
a little more patience he might have written A 
less intolerant book. Had he taken the trouble 
to study a little more deeply, to reflect a ute 
more thoughtfully on the greai traditions of a 
liquity which he condemns so glibly, he mi 
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who knows?) at least have learnt to tolerate 
4 


them. 
Everybody admires the remarkable record of 
| non-violence which has characterised the propa- 
gation of Buddha Dhamma down the ages. It has 
had its doctrinal battles, internal and external, 
and to-day, alas, is being exploited like other 
religions for political and nationalistic ends, but 
even those who cannot subscribe to the author's 
intolerant assertion that it is the sole repository 
of doctrinal truth will readily admit that with 
regard to actual violence its hands are cleaner 
than those of any of its competitors in the field. 
We can only regret that Phra Khantipalo, whose 
book reminds us painfully of certain nineteenth 
century Christian missionaries, has performed 
such a singular disservice to the dhamma he as- 
pires to serve 
Like many a good missionary before him, Phra 
Khaniipalo has cast a broad glance at the religi- 
ous customs and beliefs of those outside the fold 
or the sole purpose, it seems, of holding them 
up to ridicule and contempt. Nothing has escaped 
his zealous eye, from beef-eating and wine- 
bibbing in the Vedas to the persecution of Chris- 
jan mystics by the Church hierarchy. Like many 
a good missionary before him, he has torn three 
quotations from the Holy Qur'an of their 
ontext to support the popular Western image of 
slam—sword in one hand, Qur’an in the other. 
Part of the author's difficulty seems to arise 
from a fear that any recognition of another's point 
ol view must inevitably result in a woolly syn- 
tretism. One cannot help suspecting that. as 
4 Buddhist missionary, he must, like his Chris- 
“ian rivals, have run up against the Neo-Hindu 
| “aim that all religions are one and found it a 
| "ticularly tiresome nut to crack. We sympa- 
thise with him here, but surely it is not necessary 
| 6 be a syneretist in order ta recoginze the essen- 
tial Validity of all ancient traditions, taking into 
“le consideration their historical and geographi- 
tal Contexts. We still remain free to regard our 
Wn particular orthodoxy as the best—at least for 
is. It does, however, require more sympathetic 
"derstanding and reflective study than the 
thoy Seems prepared to give to the subject. 


cut 













As Phra Khantipalo cannot bear to tolerate 
Hose Whom he considers less tolerant than him- 
lf. it seems a pity that he did not maintain a 
le Aryan silence. Might we suggest that he 
„ad Appendix 11 of his book, entitled “The 
Comp assionate Character of Buddhas, Bodhisatt- 
and Disciples’ in which he has assembled a 
“ber of pertinent and memorable texts we 
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would all do well to ponder. Or again. there is 
the quotation from the ‘Upasaka Sila Sutra’? with 
which he opens his introduction : 


When you see men in disharmony try to create 
harmony. 
Speak good of others and never of their faults. 
Cherish a good mind eyen for your enemy. 
Hold to the mind of compassion and regard 
all beings as your parents. 
Is this really what he is trying to do? 


LAST DAYS OF THE BUDDHA: A Translation 
of the Maha Parinibbana Sutta by Sister Va- 
jira and Francis Story. (Buddhist Publication 
Society, Kandy, Ceylon, Pp. 100, Price not 
stated.) 


Students of Buddha Dhamma have long been 
in need of cheap reliable translations from the 
Pali Canon and will welcome the present series, 
in pamphlet form, made by such recognized scho- 
lars as the Theras Nyanaponika, Narada, Soma 
ind Nyanamoli. 

The translation of a sacred text into dignified 
contemporary prose presents difficulties, 
and the Pali Canon with its rigid structure, abun- 
dance of technical terms, stock phrases and pa- 
ragraphs and addiction to the passive voice is no 
exception. 


always 


What to do with such phrases as “Four consti- 
tuents of psychic power’ which, unexplained, is 
as meaningless in English as in the original ? 
Or with such oft-repeated phrases as “choice 
food. hard and soft,” which sounds singularly 
unappetising to the modern Western ear. 


Sister Vajira, a German lady who, as her ln- 
troduction shows, is not altogether at home in the 
English language, can hardly be blamed for do- 
ing nothing about them at all. She shows a 
strong preference for the language of the King 
James Bible, but not consistently. In any case it 
seems rather odd that while the Churches are 
busy trying to escape from the Authorised Ver- 
sicn modern Buddhists should be still in its thrall, 

The designation of Ambapali, the Buddha's 
courtesan disciple, as “the mango lass” inevi- 
tably sets us wondering what Bobbie Burns would 
have made of this remarkable lady. An interest- 
ing speculation but hardly conducive to our con- 
centration on the text. 

But let us not be ungrateful. Sister Vajira has 
obviously been at pains to give us a reliable, re- 
verent rendering of this important sutta and on 
the whole it reads quite well. a 

RAE TROSE 
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MYSTICISM IN WORLD RELIGION: By Sidney 
Spencer. (Pelican Books Pp, 363, Price 7s 6d. 
Madras Agent: Orient Longmans ) 


Pelican Books obviously knew their man when 
they invited the Rev. Sidney Spencer to tackle 
the formidable task of surveying the whole field 
of mystical experience, in historical religions in 
a paperback volume of little more than 350 pages 

The author, one time principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, and now a Unitarian Minister, 
has a formidable knowledge of his subject, rang- 
ing from the numinous experiences of so-called 
primitive peoples to the exalted testimonies of 
the great masters—Hindu, Buddhist, Chinese, 
Greek, Jewish, Christian and Muslim. Avoiding 
all generalisations and apparently free from all 
personal bias, he is at great pains to present us 
with all the facts and let them speak for them- 
selves. The fifty pages devoted to Hinduism, for 
instance, embrace the Upanishads, Gita, Vedanta 
(Shankara, Ramanuja and Madhva) the bhakti 
cult of Vaishnavism, Kashmiri Shaivism and 
Shaiva Siddhanta. His treatment of other reli- 
gious traditions is equally comprehensive. 

Inevitably a book of this kind has rather the 
character of an encyclopoedia, but the warm sym- 
pathy the author feels for his subject raises it 
above the level of a simple book of reference. 
It is refreshing to find such scholarly accuracy 
going hand in hand with an open-minded free- 
dom from prejudice and special pleading. His 
method may not please certain pandits and theo- 
Jogians who are loath to allow salvation to those 
outside the fold, but even they will be hard put 


to it to find fault with his presentation of the 
data. 


Somebody once said: “ The study of compara- 
tive religion has left me only comparatively reli- 
Bious.” The Rev, Sidney Spencer has clearly not 
suffered from this occupational hazard. Nor, we 
feel confident, will his readers, 


AT HOLY MOTHER'S FEET: (Teachings of 
Shri Sarada Devi). By her direct disciples. 
Translated from the Bengali, with an intro- 
duction by Swami Nikhilananda, (Advaita 
Ashram, Almora, Pp, 383, Price Rs. 5.) 


Sarada Devi emerges from these reminiscences 
of her disciples in all her simplicity and great- 
ness. She stayed very much in the background 
during Sri Ramakrishna’‘s lifetime, considering ji 
a great privilege to be able to serve him and his 
disciples and content with a life of hard work 
nd worship. However, after his death she was 
cognized as a guru and blossomed out as. the 







Octobe, 


Holy Mother, even though, on her own admis 
her remembrance of her true nature w 


modic, not constant. 


Sion, 
aS Spas, 


What strikes one is the great love that she 
showed to all who came to her for help, the hy. 
man, sensible and truly spiritual approach to their 
problems and her great forbearance in the face 
of personal trials. When her mother haq re. 
proached Sri Ramakrishna, saying that, by celj- 
bacy, he was depriving her of the sweet sound 
of being called ‘mother, he had replied that she 
would have so many sons that her ears woulg 
{ingle with the sound of ‘mother’; and so it was, 


There is no doubt that real flowed 
through her as a guru. Simple and unlettered 
as she was, speaking no language but Bengali, she 
became a teacher and mother to learned and ig. 
norant alike, not only Hindus but foreigners, To 
all of them she gave real affection and solace, 
Her path combined karma and bhakti, 
When her disciples were not performing ritual 
worship or saying invocations she liked them to 
be working. She did not approve of idleness or 
even of long hours of meditation. At one with 
Sri Ramakrishna, she was at the same time his 
greatest bhakta. 


power 


marga 


Parts of these reminiscences have appeared 
from time to, time in the periodical “ Prabuddha 
Bharata,’ but it is good to have them gathered 


together into a single book. An excellent bio- 
graphical introduction by Swami Nikhilananda 
increases its appeal. 

UNNAMULAI. 


THE TEMPLE AND THE HOUSE: By Lord 
Raglan. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. 218. 
Price: 30s.) 


The author of this stimulating book provides 4 
new approach to the question of the progress f 
Societies in general and of the origin of houses 
in particular. Examining the currently accepted 
theories on the subject, Lord Raglan proves, wie 
the help of a large mass of data assembled 32 
the course of his purposive career, that houses 
did not start with primitive constructions to 
shelter as usually propagated, but represent E 
dified editions of the original temples and palaces 
— Cosmic buildings’ as he terms them—which 
were designed according to the then prevailins 
Conceptions of the Cosmos. The shape 9! p 
houses changed from round to square with te 
change of ideas about the shape of the univers” 
These buildings were erected as dwelling ee 
of the Gods, with due architectural provisi? 


= e 
for their functional They we 


activities. 
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guarded from external pollution and visitations 
a f 3 
of evil spirits through various rituals. 


The kings as earthly representatives of the Gods 
fashioned the palaces on those modeis and in due 
course the institution of the dwelling place spread 
downwards in society, and outwards (from the 
Capital) in the provinces, keeping intact most of 
the features of the temple. 


The author surveys the customs obtaining in a 
large number of societies, all over the world, 
especially relating to marriage, the hearih-fire, 
births and deaths in the house etc., and presents 
a thesis which should go a long way in modifying 


and revising many of the long-held notions in 
the matter. 
Lord Raglan’s corrective conclusions on the 


theories of progress are welcome. History is not 

all progress, all the time (P. 197) Some of his 

statements, however, are open to question, e.g., 
\ “There is nothing natural in human 
j any of its manifestations.. Nobody supposes 
languages to be natural.” We do Linguistic 
studies do point to an intimate relation between 
human feelings, emotions, states of mind and the 
sounds and vocables from which the original lan- 
guages came to evolve, 


culture in 



























THE BHAGAVADGITA: By R. D. Ranade. 
(Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Chaupatty, Bom- 
bay-7, Pp. 321, Price Rs, 10.) 


Books on the Gita continue to multiply 
but few among them have the maturity of thought 
and unity of vision that underlie Dr. Ranade’s 
xposition. A philosopher himself, trained in the 
Ways of the logical intellect, the author weighs 
the contributions and the shortcomings of every 
Rotable theory advanced by scholars on the Gita 
and offers his own study of the scriptures in terms 
of God-realisation, 


The work is divided into five parts and deals 
With the Subject in a historical survey. Dr. Ra- 
i Made first studies the relation of the Gita to the 

Panishads, the Sankhya and the Brahma Sutras; 
© examines the different meanings given to the 
Same terms and the varying connotations of cer- 
lain key conceptions, such as Avyakta, Kaivalya, 


gna, in the Gita vis-a-vis the other ancient 
Exts, 


He then proceeds to expound the viewpoints of 
© Acharyas Shankara, Ramanuja and Madhva 
“nd others, He pays special attention to Jnanesh- 
a Particularly to what he calls his doctrine 
= asymptotic approximation to Reality” which 
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holds that there can never be complete identity 
of status between the seeker and God. 


The third and fourth parts cover the various 
theories of modern scholars—Western and Eas- 
tern—and the author’s own interpretation, in 
terms of modern thought, showing how the Gita 
leads the being through a mental and moral dis- 
cipline towards the Gates of the Spirit opening 
on a supreme Beatitude. 


A most useful addition to Gita literature, 


“CONQUEST OF THE SERPENT: By C. J. Van 
Vliet. (Navajivan Publishing House, Ahme- 
dabad-14. Pp. 179, Price Rs. 3.00) 


The legend of the serpent standing guard at the 
door of a priceless treasure is to be found in al- 
most all the traditions of the world. The precise 
meaning given to the symbol, however, varies 
from place to place; our author interprets it as 
the serpent of sexuality standing in the way of the 
wealth of spiritual consciousness. Leaving aside 
for the moment a deeper perception which iden- 
lifies the treasure with Immortality, as also the 
question whether it is not ego in general rather 
(han sex in particular which is the hurdle met 
by the seeker in his quest for the spiritual goal, 
we are at one with the writer in his analysis of 
the role of sex in evolution, the necessity of con- 
linence, his rebuttal of the superficial arguments 
by a section of medical opinion against celibacy 
and the innumerable ways in which sexual purifi- 
cation contributes to the higher development of 
man. 


The ancients of India were never tired of ad- 
vecating the ideal of Brahmacharya for those who 
sought a life higher than that of the senses. 
Retas, when conserved, changes automatically 
into ojas; that part of the life-force which for- 
mulates itself into reproductive energy and nor- 
mally goes out of the system converts itself, if 
restrained, into a life-building dynamism and, at 
its highest, feeds the brain in the form of a ra- 
diant energism. That is how sex-conservation 
results in the heightening of the life-potential 
which can be developed by spiritual pressure into 
a power which can hold its own against the on- 


slaughts of disease, disintegration and eventually 


even death. The author’s remarks on the neces. 
sity of complete control over sex in practic 
based on the awakening of Kundalini or w 
one enters into the occult spheres of life a 
on irrefuiable yogic experience and c leser 
pondered over by all practi 
yoga. Kaf J 
The book is_rational, pe ; 
É 
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SADASIVA BRAHMAN and VOICE OF TAU 
MANAVAR: both by Shuddhananda Bharati ; 
THE YOGI AND HIS WORDS: Compiled by 


Swami Satyananda and others. (Shuddha- 
nanda Library, Yoga Samaj, Adyar. 
Madras-20.) 

Sadasiva Brahman was a most remarkable 


Avadhuta of the South in the 18th century, He 
was deeply learned in the ancient lore and his 
works in Sanskrit, notably the Atma Vidya Vila- 
sa, are gems of spiritual wisdom. Saint Tayu- 
manavar, another luminary in the religious firma- 
ment of Tamilnad, was his contemporary and he 
received from Sadasiva Brahman the potent mes- 
sage of Silence. 


Sri Shuddhananda Bharati writes in these book- 
lets briefly but passionately about the lives and 
_teachings of the two saints. 


The third book issued by the Shuddhananda 
Library, contains, besides a life-sketch of Sri 
Shuddhananda Bharati, compilations from ithe la- 
vish tributes paid to him by various friends and 
admirers and extracts from his talks on all sub- 
jects. 


SADHANA FOR SELF-REALIZATION : By 
Swami Pratyagatmananda Saraswati and Sii 
John Woodroffe (Arthur Avalon) (Ganesh, 
Madras, Pp. 127, Price Rs. 6.) 


Prof. Pramatha Natha Mukhopadhyaya — as 
he was known in his PuTvasrama — was one of 
the stalwarts in the early years of the present 
century who spearheaded the cultural and religi- 
ous renaissance of the nation. He was among 
the first — along with Sri Aurobindo and other 
eminent figures — to join the National Council 
of Education which was founded to reorientate 
education on lines suited to the genius and needs 
of the country, He wrote at length on Vedanta, 
interpreting its profound thought in terms of 
modern science, and projected this ancient 
knowledge on the pragmatic mind of the day. He 
did yeoman service by guiding and collaborating 
with scholars like Sir John Woodroffe and Indian 
colleagues in the resuscitation of the Ta 
dition of this land, till then thoroughly 
ed for a variety of reasons, 


ntric tra- 
discredit- 


That is not all He not 
x merely wro: 
taught, but also lived what he Kana a 
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Sadhana for Self-Realization is a fine Summary 
of his efforts in the sphere of sadhana to bring hone 
to the world of seekers the practical bearings of 
the Tantra, especially the Shakta Tantra. The 
bulk of this volume is from the pen of Swamiji, 
Only a small section (on Mantras) is from Sir 


John Woodroffe. 


It is a selective compilation from his writings 


pertaining to sadhana, spread over a number of 
decades, Though he says that the book is ngi 
new, still the long Introduction he has written to 
preface the selections sets a new key and opens 
out new vistas in the appreciation and utilisation 
of Tantra, Mantra, Yantra, Kundalini — subjecis 
that have received more than adequate treatment 
in his pages. 
M. P, Pannir, 


THE SECRET OF CHINESE MEDITATION: By 
Charles Luk (Rider & Co., London, Price 35s.) 


Upasaka Lu K'uan-yu (Charles Luk) has given 
us another valuable book to add to our gratitude 
for ihe three volumes of “Ch'an and Zen Teach- 
ing,” and in many ways it presents an increased 
maturity and clarity of expression. Its title 
“ Meditation” and the Table of Contents listing 
six methods of “ Self-cultivation ” will sufficiently 
warn those who follow the great Masters for 
whom such an approach was diametrically op- 
posed to the direct awakening which they repre- 
sented, but the book must be appraised for what 
it teaches and should not incur reproach for 
what it does not. 

This teaching represents Ch'an as generally 
found in the East to-day, and I think in many 
respects also the Zen of Japan, for there is 4 
general abandonment of the direct approach and 
a tacit acceptation of the long way round, via 4 
Supposed “self,” for those who regard themselves 
as unfitted to undertake an immediate displace- 
ment. They choose to assume that we in thé 
West are in the same condition and Mr. Luk Te- 
peais here what I have heard from the mouths 
of so many, but there are those among us Wh? 
think differently and who maintain that we a° 
as fresh to this inspiration, and as ready to tackle 
the vertical ascent, as they themselves were î 
thousand years ago. 

Mr. Luk gives us a portion of the famous 
Surangama Sutra, which we so lamentably la fe 
dealing with twenty-five approaches to “ cana 
enment,” discussed in the presence of the a 
dha by the most eminent Bodhisattvas. This Pa 
bably rather late Sutra is highly regarded ie 
China, and this important section is a valu? 
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acquisition which serious Buddhists will greatly 
enjoy. 

Thereafter he gives us extracts, lucidly com- 
mented by himself, on the “methods” employed 
in Ch’an as described by well-known Masters—all, 
of course, of the later periods—followed by those 
employed by the admirable Pure Land school, 


“py the scholarly Tien Taj (Tendai) school, and 


by the later Taoists, with,a description of authen- 
tic experiments, and a chapter on Chinese yoga 
which he himself generously demonstrates to 
some of his friends. 

To those who fight shy of it, not wishing to be 
distracted from their practice of non-practice or 
direct seeing, one may say that they will miss 
much valuable and interesting information; one 
may ask them who there could be to be distract- 
ed, and assure them that they too may benefit by 
this work, 


In view of the modest dimensions of the vo- 
lume the publishers may be taken to task for 
printing so many extracts in painfully small print, 
excessively trying to the eyes and detrimenial 
to appreciation. Another inadequacy, for which 
also Mr, Luk is certainly not responsible, is the 
description of the frontispiece as “The embalm- 
ed body of Ch’an Master Wen Yen.” The Chi- 
nese Masters were never embalmed, and are noi 
now. In extremely rare cases, their funerary 
jar being opened after three or five years, the 
body has been found to be intact. It is then 
lacquered or gilded and preserved in the posture 
in which the Master died. Such bodies do not 
at all resemble mummes or the embalmed, Such 
sratuitous interpretations surely should not occur 
mM print? 


Readers’ grievances should be voiced in notices 
ol books, and those who have reacted against 
Mr. Luk’s constant reiteration of the redundant 
€xpression “pure and clean” will again suffer, 
though perhaps less often. The Chinese word 
Means “ pure,” pure means “unmixed,” and when 
~as nearly always—it is applied to Mind it mere- 
ly implies “devoid of objects.” Another grie- 
Vance of which one has heard a good deal is the 
Introduction of the prefix “self.” Such a careful 
Nd conscientious translator as Mr. Luk, and he 
S that above all else, must be convinced that 
“elf is implied, but readers no doubt find it diffi- 
cult to forget that in the Diamond Sutra the 
Buddha is said to have stated—fifteen times, 1 
think—that there is no such thing. To Mr. Luk 
he prefix probably refers to the nature of the 
noun to which it is attached, as for instance, 
Self-nature” meaning the self or nature of 
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nature rather than the self of the object, but it 


may be wondered whether ingenuous readers 
realise that? 
“Merits” and “vows” are other awkward 


words—absurd when applied to Bodhisattvas who 
by definition are rid of self, and “ passions” for 
klesha merely raises a smile in people who do 
not spend their lives alternating between tower- 
ing rages and unappeasable lust, or on the other 
hand may lead them to think that they must be 
on the verge of “enlightenment.” In pointing 
out the above cases I am not in fact singling out 
Mr. Luk, as might appear to be the case. No 
doubt he would reply that it is not for him, a 
foreigner, to invent new technical terms in Eng- 
lish. Personally he is to be absolved from all 
reproach, but it is time that English translators 
supplied him with a rational list of technical 
terms, and ceased apparently to consider that it 
is the business of a translator to demonsirate his 
own pedantry rather than to reveal what his 
author was seeking to make clear. The abolition 
of jargon is urgently needed if Buddhist teach- 
ing is to develop in the West, for it misleads 
students reading from the ‘guest’ position, con- 
fuses them, and delays their comprehension in- 
definitely. When the meaning of technical terms 
is far removed from the implications concerned, 
even reading from the “host” position, which 
Mr. Luk so admirably recommends, will not al- 
ways prevent a reader from being misled. 


There are too many stimulating statements in 
this book for quotation to cover them, but read- 
ers will be struck by such lines as Han Shan’s 
(1546-1623) “ Ordinary people mistake Ch'an for 
a doctrine, without knowing that Ch’an is but 
the self-mind which is beyond birth and death,” 
(p. 56). And Tsu Pai’s (1543-1604) .“The secret 
of Ch'an training lies in your mind's ability to 
realise the oneness of all contraries such as ad- 
versity and prosperity, etc. and if you can 
achieve this. your awakening will be imminent.” 
(p. 62). 


Anyone carefully reading the later detailed 
descriptions of the effects of some of the so-called 
“meditation” techniques is likely to realise what 
an impassible gulf separates all this from the 
pure and inspiring revelation of a Shen Hui, a 
Huang Po, or a Hui Hai. Perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary feature in this book is the Taoist 
chapter in which, after a brief but brilliant ana- 
lysis of the opening verses of the Tao Teh Ching, 
probably the clearest exposition that exists in 
Elglish, Mr. Luk passes without comment to quot- 
ing a modern dissertation on Taoist “meditation ” 
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i z IAN SAINT, ST. FRAN 
that is as far from his introductory exposition as THE GENTLEM CIS 


chiropody is from the Beatitudes. 

With each new volumes we are more deeply 
indebted to Mr. Luk, who was the firsi, after 
John Blofeld, to bring Ch’an to us. It has been a 
revelation to many, and he has many friends 
among us in consequence. The field is large, and 
much more awaits us, the choice among which, 
we may hope, will fall now to the early and 
most authentic Masters whose spoken docirine is 
what we need—whatever we may imagine that 
we want, and we may now be confident that he 
can do it, for his scholarship and the profundity 
of his understanding have clearly been demons- 
trated, 

on Ga 


COSMIC THEOLOGY: The Ecclesiastical Hierar- 
chy of Pseudo-Denys: An Introduction. By 
Dom Denys Rutledge. (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, Pp. 212. Price 32s.) 


The Pseudo-Dionysius (or -Denys), writing as 
though a disciple of St. Paul's but thought to 
have lived actually in the fourth or fifth century, 
has been one of the most influential of all Chris- 
lian mystics. Most widely known, because most 
universal, is his Mystical Theology. The far less 
known Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is, however, also 
of immense value to members of the Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox Churches (it was written before 
the schism between them), and of theoretical in- 
terest to others, since its purpose is io point out 
the wealth of symbolism in the Church hierarchy 
and sacraments. This is shown as a System 
through which the Divine Light is canalised down 
to men and, in a simultaneous reverse movement, 
men are brought back to the Source of Light. In 
an age when ritual is apt to be ignorantiy 
decried there can be few books which will so de- 
monstrace its potential profundity, 

A review of an €arlier book by Dom Rutledge 
in “The Mountain Path’ remarks on his absurdly 
vituperative attitude towards Hinduism.1 ; 
A a te present book, dealing with Chris- 
i S only, is sober and Profound. Even 


here, however, one wild statement creeps in 
That is his suggesti 


lie liturgical 1 


recluse, 


1 The Search 


of a Yogi’, 
Mountain Path? 


reviewed in < 
of April 1964. se 
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SALES AND HIS TIMES, 1567-1633 - By 
Margaret Trouncer. (Hutchinson, Pp. 249 
Price 215.) 


This life of St. Francis de Sales is tailored tg 
suit pious Catholics and they will love jt, Others 
also will find much worth reading in it if they 
can persevere beyond the Little Lord Fauntleroy 
impression of the early chapters, His most Cha. 
racteristic work seems to have been the Perilous 
one of giving spiritual direction to high-souleq 
ladies. A man must indeed be a saint to avoid 
falling into at least one crevasse on such a path, 
There is great beauty and nobility in his life— 
as indeed in these ladies also. For them he found. 
ed the Order of the Visitation, intended for ladies 
who were not robust enough to endure the ri- 
gours of the older contemplative orders—though 
in the early days their life seems to have been 
rigorous enough. 

He was above all a saint of love, directing souls 
through loving sympathy. His books were cx- 
positions of the mysteries of Divine Love, the 
author tells us. She is very careful not to get 
out of her depth in speaking of them, His letters 
were exuberant with love, The Scripture which 
particularly endeared itself to him was the Song 
of Solomon. 

Yet he was virile and intrepid at the same 
time. To slip into Calvinist Geneva in disguise, 
as he did in his youth, in the hope of converting 
one of its great men ty Catholicism was some- 
thing like Slipping into Stalin’s Moscow to con- 
vert a member of the Politbiuro to democracy. 
He was unspaying towards himself. To his char- 
ges also his love never made him soft or lenient. 


SAGITTARIUS. 


HYA ‘ULUM UD-DIN, The Revival of Religious 
Sciences: By Al-Ghazali. Translated by Ban- 
key Behari. (Mata Krishna Satsang, Vrinda- 


ban, Pp. Ll and 432, Price Rs. iŭ) 


The Customary reference to Al-Ghazali as the 
St. Thomas Aquinas of Islam hardly does him jus- 
tice, for he did far more than stabilize Islamic 
theology : he made Sufism respectable in the eye 
of the orthodox. No one has ever performed this 
Service in Christianity, with the result that Chris- 
tian mysticism and €soterism have never bee? 
accepted fully and without m 
guardians of 


reservation by 
the letter of the doctrine. x 

It is interesting to sce what a pervading in- 
fluence Christianity had on Sufism and on Al 
Ghazali in particular, The doctrine is, of cours? 
impeccable, but the general tone, deprecating 





marriage in favour of celibacy and property in 
favour of mendicancy and claiming to be a mise- 
rable sinner is far less Quranic than Christian, 
Not the least interesting feature about this 
abridged translation is that it is by a Hindu Sadhu 
and published by the Mata Krishna Satsang at 
| vrindaban. The English of it is far from perfect, 
put it is a labour of love and that it has been done 


“4 laudable. 


d) JAPJI; (2) ESSAY ON 
Pritamdas Karamchandani, Pp. 110 and 345, 
Price Rs. 2.50 and Rs. 6, Available ai Manja- 
had Darbar, 3rd Road, Khar. Bombay. 





ABDULLAH QUTBUDDIN. 


JAPJI : Both by 





The Japji of Guru Nanak is a song of remem- 
brance and self-consecration, sumiran and saran. 
It is the Gita of the Sikhs, the central hymn of 
the Granth Sahib, which is the sacred scripture 
of the followers of Nanak and Govinda Singh. 
In 88 Pauris or steps it brings out the disciplines 
of karma, bhakti and Jnana margas which lead 
the devotee to a life of purity, unity and divinity, 
It turns the soul Godward and its repetition cleans 
the mirror of the mind. 
| Lt. Colonel Karamchandani has done 
| service in compiling the above 
;%mmentaries and explanations on these sacred 
verses. The first is a clear annotation of the text 
{and the second an elaborate treatise on it, con- 
tining references to the Gita and the Qur'an and 
t Western thinkers such as Spinoza, Kant, Scho- 
| enhauer, Jung, James, cte., as well as to Shan- 
| fara and Ramana Maharshi. The greater part 
jit is composed of Vedantie discussions with 
jharmadas, under whom he siudied. 
| The author argues convincingly that the phe- 
Imena] world is illusion, the soul or Self the 
ndue reality, and God the pure Self of all, Li- 
“tation comes by love, prayer, japa, dedicated 
vice or Vedantic sadhana of discrimination, 
| The first of -he two books gives us ihe original 

in devanagari script as well as 


lxi of the Janji 
translation. The second gives gem-like trans- 




















a great 


two volumes of 


“AYAK R. Vaxit, Bombay, 
opa Mouan Cuopra, New Delhi, 

T P. ARAMESWaran TAMPI, Trivandrum. 
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lations from Guru Gran 


th, Kabir, Ravidas and 
the Gita. It is a ple 


asure to study them and to 
centemplate the sacred Japji which Says: “ Chant 
God's Name in the ambrosial pre-dawn : the bud 
of your soul shall open petal by petal into a frag- 
rant flower. Conquer mind and you will con- 
quer the world.” 


YOGI SuppHananpa BHARATI. 
JOURNALS 


We have received copies of the inaugural issue 
(January, February, 1964) of a bi-monthly cyclo- 
styled newsletter entitled “The Path Divine’ pub- 
lished by ‘The Universal Self-Realization Cen- 
tre ` of Durban, South Africa. This refers to ‘The 
Mountain Path’ and ‘The Call Divine’ and is 
devoted mainly to the teaching of Ramana Ma- 
harshi, 


We have also received the July {ssue of the 
small monthly newspaper “Christian Yoga 
World’ from San Francisco, California. This is 
the organ of a group run by Father Subramuni- 
am The issue received contains an article on 
Ramana Maharshi. In general the paper explains 
the truths of Hindu teaching and the underlying 
unanimity of the religions. 

We have received the first issue of “Guru 
Vani’, the annual journal of Shree Gurudev 
Ashram, Gavdevi—Ganeshpuri, P.O. Vajreshwari, 
Dist. Thana, Maharashtra Siate. This ashram, 
about 55 miles outside Bombay, perpetuates the 
influence of the late Swami Nityananda through 
the person of his successor, Swami Muktananda. 
Impressions of both are here given from a wide 
range of devotees, including persons eminent in 
politics, law and other fields of activity, mostly in 
English, some also in Hindi and Marathi. They 
are on a remarkably high level and of real spiri- 
tual interest, The English in which they are 
written is also on a high level. The general get- 
up and appearance of the annual are admirable. 
The editors are to be congratulated on launching 
this fine new annual. 





The Mountain Path — Life Subscribers 


(In continuation of the list already published in our July issue) 


WEST GERMANY: 
Fritz Krem, Hofgeismar. 
Jos. Fr. Haacen, Porz-Zundort, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA : 
MUDr. ROBERT FUCHSBERGER, Brati: 
UNITED KINGDOM: A 
PEGGY CREME PILLING, ; 
















The arrival of a bi-monthly newsletter from 
South Africa and a monthly paper from Califor- 
nia, both noticed in our book review section, 
were two more signs how widespread is the in- 
fluence of the Maharshi and the knowledge of 
his Ashram. 


Another was a letter from Helsinki asking per- 
mission to translate some of the Maharshi's writ: 
ings and sayings into Finnish, 

LI 2 + a 

It has been a legitimate grievance of visitors 
here that Ashram library books have been shut 
away in old cupboards and not always easy to 
trace. The infant Mounrain PATH library is now 
being combined with the more readable pari of 
the Ashram library and put on display in show 
cases in Tue Mountain PATH office and properly 
card indexed. When our building schemes are 
completed, the entire library will be on display 
and card indexed, 


THE MOTHER'S DAY 


Sri Ramanasramam never had an ‘Ashram 
Mother’ as so many ashrams do, Bhagavan was 
so universal that it was unnecessary. Besides, 
the direct path of Knowledge or Advaita that he 
taught does not involve worship of the Shakti or 
Mother, However, the Shakti influence may be 
helpful and was not neglected by Bhagavan, nor 
is it now by his Ashram. It came, very fittingly, 
through his own mother. When he was living 
at Skandashram on the Hill she came to live 
there and look after the small group of devotees 
who had gathered round him, A simple, unlet- 
tered woman, she lived a life of service and de- 
votion. She died in 1922. The whole day Bhaga- 
van sat beside her and through his concentra- 
tion, aided by her own efforts, was able to quell 
the thought-waves so that at death she passed 
to Liberation. 


She was buried at the southern foot of Aruna- 
chala where a number of graves, forming a sort 
of scattered cemetery, already existed. Bhaga. 
van used to come down from Skandashram (less 
than half an hour's walk away) and sit there for 
awhile daily. Then, after some time, he stayed, 
A thatched shed was put up for him and that 
was how the present Ashram staried, Gradually 
the extensive ashram buildings were erected, and 
the process still continues. Through the perse- 
verence of the Sarvadhikari! and the generosity 
of the devotees, a temple in traditional South In- 
dian style was built over the shrine. It is there 


The Mother with the 








1964 ASHRAM 
the SRI CHAKRA PUJA described in cur April 
1964 Ashram Bulletin is held. The anniversary 
of her death and Nirvana is celebrated annually, 

| jt fell this year on June 4, 


SEE 
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Tower over Mother's 





shrine 


















A Manuscript left by Alan Chadwick! records 
the extraordinary interest that the Maharshi took 
in the erection of his mother’s shrine. 

“Bhagavan was deeply interested in the cons- 
ltuction of the shrine built over his mother’s 
tmb, He attended every function in connection 
With it, Placing his hands in blessing on the vari- 
pS objects that were to be enclosed in the walls. 
t night when no one was about he would walk 
und and round the construction, consecrating it. 
at he should take such a demonstrative inte- 
Test in anything was extremely rare and has been 
loubted by many, but I myself was an eye-wit- 


J to these things and can vouch for their 
uth,” 


i 


SAINT'S DAY CELEBRATED 


August 15th is India’s Independence Day and 
efore a public holiday, For the last ten years 
aS also been observed as the anniversary cele- 





wo whom see our Ashram Bulletin of Jan. 


oo eee 
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bration of Arunagirinathar, 
Saint of Tiruvannamalai, He lived about five cen- 
turies ago. His mother died when he was a boy 
and left him in the care of his elder sister, charg- 
ing her to refuse him ncthing that he asked for. 
As he grew up he fell into a life of debauchery. 
constantly coming to his sister for the money it 
required The climax came one day when he 
wanted money for the usual purpose and she 
told him she had no more and said: “If you 
must have a woman take me,” This provoked 
one of those sudden reversals which sometimes 
turn a sinner into a saint, Overcome with shame 
and self-loathing, he rushed to the great temple 
(of which there is a photograph on page 106 in 
our issue of April 1964), climbed one of the gopu- 
rams or towers and, considering himself unfit to 
live, cast himself down, However, the intensity 
of his repentance awakened Divine compassion 
and he was borne up and came iv the ground 
gently without harm. He became a great saint 
and poet. Some fifteen hundred of his poems 
still survive and are widely sung, although this 
is only a small portion of what he is reputed to 
have composed. Bhagavan often quoted them or 
referred to them, 

There was a large gathering for the occasion 
this year, both at the Ashram and in the town, 
People came from all parts of the Tamil country 
and music, bhajans, lectures and processions were 
arranged for them. 


a great Tamil poet- 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Early in Augusi a group of about 20 Americans 
with their Indian guides came to see the Ashram 
from Madras. They were told about the Mahar- 
shi, after which a number of them walked round 
Arunachala barefoot at night. They left the next 
day. 

Miss Ethel Merston has returned from a medi- 
cal check-up in Madras as lively and alert as 
ever but no longer able to venture out—severe 
tapas for one who has been a great mover and 
traveller all her life. 

A severe tapas has been imposed by destiny 
on Ronald Rose also, in that, prodigious reader 
as he has always been, he is suffering from eye- 
strain and has had to give up reading. Fortu- 
nately we already had our quota of book reviews 
in hand from him before this restriction over. 
took him. 

Mrs, Taleyarkhan has returned from several 
weeks’ recuperation in Bombay looking much fit- 
ter again and with her exuberant vitality restored. 

Sri Kuppuswami Aiyar, who was formerly a 
visitor here, has returned now as a resident in 
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one of the small Ashram cottages and is a valued 
office worker. 


“MY REAL HOME” 


Following the Mahasamadhi of Swami Ramdas 
in July 1963, one American lady and two French 
came here. The American, Theodora (Teddy) 
Schleicher, known as INDIRA, seemed inclined to 
setdle down here permanently but, after a stay of 
many months, has now returned to her home in 
California on the request of her parents. 


“J was first led to India and to my personal 
guide, Swami Ramdas, by Joel Goldsmith. My 
path was one of simple bhakti. Gradually, how- 
ever, I was introduced to Bhagavan's teaching 
and Self-enquiry deepened my understanding of 
bhakti. For I realised that Jnana and bhakti 
were inseparable since Jnana led me to the real 
love of Self, which is not dependent on external 
Support. 


“Bhagavan fo me is the highest Godhead, 1 
cannot think of Him as a personality. He is the 
very personification of Pure Being, noc restricted 
to the limited body. Bhagavan is an accumula- 
tion of dynamic energy which, like a magnet, 
pulls one into its very Being or God-Centre.” 

“I feel that this dynamic Power. cal] it Aru- 
nachala or Bhagavan, has led me to my real 
home, the home within.” 


BRIGETIE SUNDIN stayed for a long time as a 
guest of Mrs. Taleyarkhan, but she also has now 
left, 

MARYAM Hirn is still here, staying in a rented 
house, outside the Ashram, and shows no inclina- 
tion to leave, 

We have also had a long-term visitor from Ger- 
many and one from Denmark. 

Fritz KREIE came here direct from Germany 
in January, 1964, says: “I was deeply impressed 
and felt at home from the first moment, After a 
few months I left on a tour that had already been 
arranged of some of the other reputed holy places 
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of India, but it was ‘not difficult for Me t 
recognise, that at Sri Ramanasramam Hin 
c 


could T find what 1 was 
seeking, so I w # 


as Soo 
back a 


and Stayeq 
till I was due to return 
to Germany at the enq 
of August.” 


here 


JORGEN CHRISTOPHERSON 
of Copenhagen 
seen The 
Path and 
ed with 


had 

Mountain 
correspond. 
us before 
coming. He came here 
straight from Denmark 








; in July. Before the 
E end of August he 
A 
— too had to retur 
Fritz Kreie ae 
and he went Straight 
back, wasting no time on tourism 


R. V. RAGHAVAN, a retired sub-inspector of po- 
lice, was a long-standing devotee. He had been 
resident at the Ashram for some years past and 
had taken on the duty of guiding visitors round. 
He passed away suddenly and quite unexpectedly 
on the morning of Sept. 2nd. 


FORTHCOMING FESTIVALS 


l. NAVARATHRI CELEBRATIONS: From 6-10-1964 to 
15-10-1964: (Laksharchana, with Mahanyasa 
Rudrabhishekam and parayana of sacred 
works such as Devi Mahathmiyam is per- 
formed. Sri Yogambika, the deity, is decorat- 
ed and worshipped in the different aspects 
of the Divine Mother.) 

- KARTHIGAT Deepam: 19-11-1964 (The famous 
Deepam Day when a big cauldron is lit 
on top of the Mountain Arunachala. The 
Festival proper commences from the 11-11-64. 
lasting for ten days.) 

3. SRI BHAGAVAN’s JAYANTHI: 21-19-1964. (The 85th 
birthday of the Maharshi) . 


N 
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| Letters to 


Your journal is indeed fine. I have always 


ihought that a journal from Tiruvannamalai 
should be published to propagate Bhagavan’'s 
teaching. In my ‘The Flute Calls Still’* there 


is a letter on Bhagavan. I wonder if you would 
care to print it in your quarterly ? ** I will write 
to. you later on about your fine (July issue) edi- 
torial, which Indira Devi too has liked—she says 
she has a very good ‘feel’ about your journal. 


Ditiw Kumar Roy, 


Hari Krishna Mandir, Poona. 


| * x % 


} ‘The Mountain Path’ is indeed a very instruc- 
tive and inspiring journal. The first issue was 
good, the second issue better, and the third still 
better. It contains very good articles by many 
devotees who have had some experiences by con- 
fact with Bhagavan. The articles intensify the 
aspirants’ devotion for Bhagavan and thus give 
| them an impetus in their efforts to attain the goal 
| Bhagavan has shown. They also whet the appe- 
| tite of earnest seekers to absorb more the teach- 
ings of Bhagavan and realise His eternal Pre- 












| nce. The journal is surely serving its purpose, 
SATCHIDANANDA, 
| Secretary of Anandashram, Kanhangad. 
Li M ki Gi 


| 
Thoughtfully written, your article on “Vegeta- 


| tianism’* which appeared in the issue of ‘The 
Mountain Path’ of April 1964 is thought-provok- 
| ME and bears the touch of wisdom. 
| Itisa great pity that even in our predominant- 
|Y Hindu India those who use the flesh of dead 
ĉnimals for food still predominate. 

I whole-heartedly welcome your quarterly 
Which is full of interesting and instructive arti- 
cles, May it grow in usefulness and wide cir- 
“ulation, 

KRISHNANAND, 
Shanti Ashram, Bhadran, Gujerat. 


& A * E 





Reviewed elsewhere in this isswe.—Editor. 
‘Published on page 234 as ‘How I came to the 
Maharshi’ —Fditor. 


9 oe, 


the Éditor 


Your editorials are’ charming, instructive and re- 
vealing. Lord Radha Krishna’s grace and blessings 
be on you. 

BANKEY BEHARI, 
Mata Krishna Satsang, Vrindaban, 


* a * * 


Allow me to congratulate you cn your noble 
presentation of Self-wisdom in The Mountain 
Path. With the grace of a rare Guru behind 
you and that essential background of wisdom 
traditions which are found in such perfection in 
South India, your journal is almost alone in the 
midst of so much trashy literature that all lovers 
of brahma-vidya must rejoice at its appearance. 

Since it is in English and therefore intended 
not only for Indian readers but for a world audi- 
ence, this is a further encouraging feature; for 
I believe there are thousands of sincere seekers 
in the West who need The Mountain Path and 
the truth it represents. So many silly books 
have been written about yogis and swamis, and 
so many impostors and adventurers have exploit- 
ed the subject, that it is most encouraging to 
have something honest and sincere, with a genuine 
Teacher in the forefront, to set aright this tragic 
state of affairs. 

Only those like myself who have been trying 
to do the same thing — and needless to say wel- 
come this strong support in the common aim — 
know how hard the editorial job must be, and 
how well you are succeeding. 

Your editorials are most refreshing. The July 
one where you deal with Krishnamurti says 
things that needed saying about that paradoxical 
personality who for fifty years has been over- 
compensating himself for his early conditioning 
by Leadbeater and others. 

Joun Spiers, Editor, Values. 


% * * 5 


Congratulations on your last editorial, It made 
very clear something which few people on 
spiritual path seem to get straight: th 3 
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I should like to tell you what pleasure I have 
got from reading the first three issues of your 
magazine “The Mountain Path,’ Everything in it 
is of high quality. It is a fine tribute to the 
unforgettable Ramana Maharshi. 

Your editorial ‘Where Charity Begins’ in the 
second issue particularly impressed me, It is com- 
pletely in the spirit of the Master, a spirit which 
I am trying to assimilate as well as I can. 

Pror. ANDRIEU, 
Lyon, France. 


+ 4 L 


This quarterly journal is magnificent and I re- 
gret not to know enough English to express my 
admiration and satisfaction.* With regard to the 
pictures of Sri Ramana, of the Mountain and of 

agree completely with what 
says on p. 124. We are very 
happy to see, among worldly sights, the 
serene face of one who is cstablished in 
the true vision and can help us to attain it also. 
It is indeed a blessed contact. Altogether I appre- 
ciate the Editor's answers to the letters. They 
seem expressed in the spirit of the Maharshi. 
And I love the editorials. If I start to mention 
all the things I like it would be too long. I love 
very much the quotations and poems here and 
there, permitting us to meet with friends by turn- 
ing the pages (Tukaram, Shankara, Hui-Neng, 


devotees, I 
the Editor 


Milarepa)—blessed meetings! Also the Ashram 
Bulletin. 
‘Krishna’, 
Paris. 
* From here on the English has been edited. 
—KEditor, 
w a + * 


I am a subscriber to your quarterly The Moun- 
tain Path and would like to say what a tre- 
mendous help it has been to me. In fact it has 
become a sort of “daily bread’ for me, in Spite 
of the fact that the very high spiritual level of 
this path is far far above my inner comprehen- 
sion. The ‘hypnotism of the world’ (as Joel 
Goldsmith so aptly names it in your issue of April 
1964) still drags me down too much. It is so 
difficult to remember all the time that the diffi- 
culties and problems are of the relative 


plane or 
Maya; and even when we do remember what a 
terrible challenge it presents! I was particularly 


interested in Goldsmith’s ‘Infinite Way of Life* 
as I too have felt that, since God is One. all i 
One Perfect, Infinite Being, and disease and in 
row and sin have no place in it, that we see them 

i through some error of ours or that the 
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idea of Oneness in all and One Perfect Being is 
just nonsense—but the second proposition a 
doesn't hold water—it reduces all life, aly being 
everything, to utter chaos. 5 


I can imagine Bhagavan Sri Ramana nodding 
approvingly at Goldsmith with his wonderfully 
kind and understanding smile. You can imagine 
how bitterly I regret not to have sat at the great 
Sage's feet in his lifetime! I envy those happy 
souls whom he initiated by a look, allowing them 
to have a flash of realization of the Truth through 
his Grace and blessing. 

Mary N, Kanny, 
Bombay, 


Yes, it was a tremendous experience ; but re. 
member that the Grace and the blessing are still 
the same. As S. P. Mukherjee wrote in his poem 
in our January 1964 issue: “The body-presence, 
the presence in the heart, These are the same.” 

Editor, 


* 


May I send you my deep appreciation for The 
Mountain Path. I have read the copies several 
times, I am especially grateful for the picture of 
Ramana Maharshi. Such a serene and beautiful 
face. Sometimes looking at it 1 have to cry. 
Again I want to touch it. I can’t seem to look 
at if enough If only 1 could have seen him, 
been in his presence, received his initiation! 


Articles that I keep re-reading are: ‘Self- 
Enquiry’ by D. E. Harding, ‘Outside the Scrip- 
tures’ by Dr, Krishnaswami, ‘ Living the Infinite 
Way’ by Joel Goldsmith and your editorials and 
book reviews. And thank you for the article 
on Vegetarianism, 

Mrs. H. L. CAVANAGH. 
California. 


Don’t be grieved. His initiation still comes t0 

those who turn to him—Editor. 
= + L» K 

To write in a matter-of-fact way about my = 
pressions after going through the various art 
poems and pictures of The Mountain Path seems i 
me out of place. I simply feel that the journal ? 
just as it ought to be and as I would wish it to p 
In it heart speaks to heart and therefore ony 
seeker on the lonely road to Realization and F 
devotees of Sri Bhagavan will feel the divine p 
Sage conveyed through it. 


s0 
May the Grace of Sri Bhagavan which I feel 


abundantly flowing through The Mountain 


icles - 


path 2? 





1964 


| with the journal constantly and bring peace and 
pliss not only to all readers but equally to the 
publisher, the editors and the entire staff! 
R. FUCHSBERGER, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia. 


4 


The first three copies of “The Mountain Path’ 
have proved a source of real help, comfort and 
inspiration and will continue to bring a constant 
supply of spiritual nourishment from the Ashram. 
It is with much admiration for the worthy efforts 
of all concerned in making the journal such a 
‘peacorr light in these times that I should be 
most happy to take out a life subscription to 
‘The Mountain Path.’ 

PETER BRIGHT, 
Paignton, Devon, 


» 


Wei Wu Wei’s articles hit off and release and 
elucidate my own position better than anything 
I've ever come across—he speaks exactly my own 
language, only so very much betier than I ever 
could, 


The Hindu ‘3° with a squiggle at its back—> 
‘what does it mean ? 













E. Grace BLANCHARD, 
Shrewsbury 


The symbol printed af the head of our ‘con- 
‘ents’ page and at the head of the editorial is 
M, the first and greatest of the mantras—Kditor, 


1 (ToS. P. Mukherji) I read your life in the ‘ Ash- 
im Bulletin’ of The Mountain Path of July 1964. 
‘have no words to express my feclings about our 
futudev Sri Bhagavan Ramana for having granted 
Sur prayer. I have been praying for the same 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Surrender gives you this knowledge. The ego-sense is wiped out not — 
only in the inner silence but also in all your active life. x 
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thing for the last ten years. 
own time to bless me. Really you are very near 
to his Chidananda Rupa. I can therefore only re- 
quest you to bless your brother. 


Let Bhagavan take his 


C. N, SHASTRY, 
Saidapur, Dharwar. 


ie $ fe 


Sweet to the thought, sweet to the ear, sweet 
to the mouth, is ‘The Mountain Path. It will 
bring Bhagavan’s Grace to many thousands who 
are hungrily reaching out for peace and enlight- 
enment. 

M. THANGAVEL, 
Pondicherry. 


& rs a 


When I go on asking myself (of course, not 
verbally) who I am I become silent and enter 
the state of not-knowing. I do not know any- 
thing. And I don’t go further. May I ask you 
whether there is any further step, After a time 
I become normal and my ordinary mind starts 
functioning, 

RAJA OF Bwonr, 
Poona, 


Surely this not ` knowing anything does not 
mean becoming unconscious like a block of wood ? 
The ‘I’ which knows things objectively as sept- 
rate from itself may cease to function, but in 
its place a state of pure awareness arises—or you 
could call it pure being, pure conscious being. 
This is normal. To lose it again is abnormal, 
‘even though usual. It can be retained side by side 
with, or rather underlying, what we call ‘nor- 
mal’ consciousness of an apparently objective 
world, That is what we aim at. It is to be ac- 
complished by persistent steady effort and while 
retaining consciousness —Editor, 


So long as you have the ego-sense you have ta struggle. At the 
end of the struggle you come to know that you have not achieved any- 
thing. You feel that you are helpless. 
But as long as you think you can help yourself you must struggle. 
Struggle ceases in surrender. Thereafter you say, ‘Oh God, You do 
everything.’ Now you find everything is done by His will and power. 


Then God comes to your help. 





Sri Ramana Mantapa Nidhi 
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See the difference? Gone are the days of shrunken kiddy clothes, crumpled 
Sarees, wrinkled shirts and trousers —the family now keeps smart In 
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